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THE NEW VECTRA PERSONAL COMPUTER 



FROM HEWLETT-PACKARD. 



In today’s fast-moving busi¬ 
ness environment, you need a 
personal computer that has the 
flexibility to fit perfectly with 
changing business needs and 
opportunities. The new Hewlett- 
Packard Vectra PC is just such a 
computer: flexible and versatile. 

You get the performance you 
need, because you can select the 
power, speed and memory capabili¬ 
ties that suit you best; the software 


you need, because it’s compatible 
with the IBM PC/AT; and the hard¬ 
ware flexibility you need, because 
it’s designed to access a full range 
of accessories and peripherals. 

The HP Vectra PC is a high 
performance computer. It’s 30% 
faster than the IBM PC/AT. And 
with the addition of the optional 
co-processor, it can run even faster. 

And since the Vectra PC is 
compatible with the IBM PC/AT, it 
runs PC-DOS 3.1 programs-with- 
out alteration. Like Lotus® l-2-3f 
MultiMate™ and R:BASE™ 5000, 
plus HP’s new AdvanceWrite word 
processing series, TextCharts pre¬ 
sentation graphics, and more. 

There are several internal 
and external memory storage 


HP Vectra Specs: 

MEMORY 

256K expandable to 3.64MB 

MICROPROCESSOR 

Intel 80286; runs at 8MHZ 

Optional: Intel 80287; co-processor runs 

at 5.33 MHZ 


OPERATING SYSTEM 
MS-DOS 3.1 (compatible with 
PC-DOS 3.1) 

DATA STORAGE 

5 V internal flexible discs (360K or 
1.2MB capacity) 

20MB internal hard discs 
t 1 stand-alone flexible discs; 20MB 
stand alone hard disc. 


























options, as well. So you can 
choose the storage you need 
now. Or expand as your needs 
change. 

The Vectra PC has high 
resolution text and graphics 
capabilities. Color or monochrome 
displays. And seven expansion slots 
to add accessories, extra memory, 
data communications, video options, 
plus a host of peripherals. Like the 
popular HP graphics plotters, 
ThinkJet and LaserJet printers,to 
name a few. 

In all, the Hewlett-Packard 
Vectra PC is superbly flexible. As a 
stand-alone, or as an easily integrated 
addition with HP, IBM and other 
computer environments. 

And, because it 
comes from 
Hewlett-Packard, 
you know you’re 
getting a quality 

product. _ 

Find out how 

the Vectra PC can fit your 
needs—whether technical, pro¬ 
fessional or secretarial. Call 
1-800-FOR-HPPC, Dept. 608N, for 
the name of your local authorized 
Hewlett-Packard dealer, or Hewlett- 
Packard sales representative. In 
Canada, call 1-800-387-3867. Vectm 


hn HEWLETT 
T PACKARD 

Business Computing Systems 


Inquiry 15 


1 ' *’ * business graphics shown. Lotus and 1-2-3 are registered trademarks of Lotus Development Corporation. 

MiiIIiM.iIc ,m i*. a U.S. trademark of Multimate International. R:BASE™ is a U.S. trademark of Microrim,* Inc. 
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Why every kid should have 
an Apple after school. 

Today, there are more o pnr ] fU prn h orne S ^ apes ^ or P resc ^ 00 * ers t0 

<0 a good school system. KM"” 

Unfortunately, there The lie is just like the leading In fact, the lie can run 
are still more kids in schools computer in education, the over 10,000 programs in all. 
than Apple computers. Apple He. Only smaller. About More than a few of which you 
So innocent youngsters the size of a three-ring note- might be interested in yourself, 
(like your own) may have book, to be exact. hh| For example the 
to fend off packs of bully Of course, since the j I : best-selling, AppleWorks 

nerds to get some time on a lie is the legitimate off- II -» 3-in-l integrated soft- 
computer spring of the He, it can ware package. Personal 

Which is why it makes access the worlds largest ' finance and tax pro¬ 
good sense to buy them an library of educational grams. Diet and lit- 

Apple lie Personal Computer software. Everything ness programs 

of their very own. from Stickybear 


Not to mention 
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fun programs for the whole 
family. Like “Genetic Mapping” 
and “Enzyme Kinetics’.’ 

One Apple that won’t 
leave tnem hungry 

The Apple lie is easy to set up 
and learn. And it comes com¬ 
plete with most everything 
you need to start computing 
in one box. 

Including a free, easy-to- 
use 4-diskette course to teach 
you all about the lie—when 
your kids get tired of your 
questions. 

As well as a long list of 
built-in features that would 
add about $800 to the cost of 
a smaller-minded computer. 

The features include: 
128K of internal memory— 
as powerfril as the average 
office computer. 


adding accessories, like our 
new ColorMonitor lie, Image- 
Writer™ II printer and the Apple 
Personal Modem 300/1200. 

A feast for their eyes. 

The big 14-inch ColorMonitor 
lie displays crisp, color graph- 


removing the sprocket paper:' 

If local color isn’t enough, 
you can talk to the rest of the 
world through our new wall- 
mounted Apple Personal 
Modem 300/1200. With it, you 
can do your banking at home, 
check your stocks, gain access 


mm 




The ImageWriter IIprints high quality 
color graphics. 

A built-in diskdrive 
that could drive up the price 
of a less-senior machine 
considerably. 


The most popular peripherals plug right into the back ofthe Apple lie. 

ics or a high resolution 80- to all kinds of information 
column monochrome text for libraries and much more, 
word processing. Which would all add up to 

You can print sharp color a very impressive list of expand- 
graphics, too, with our new able accessories if it weren’t 
ImageWriter II. It also prints for all the others. Like an Apple- 

Mouse. And an extra disk 
drive when the time comes. 

Avoid growing pains. 

So while your children’s shoe 
sizes and appetites continue 
to grow at an alarming rate, 
there’s one thing you know 
can keep up with them. Their 
Apple lie. 

To leam more about it, 
visit any authorized Apple 
dealer. Or talk to your own 
computer experts. 

As soon as they get home 
from school. „ 


And speaking of high quality color, introducing 
ColorMonitor lie. 

near-letter-quality text in 
black and white, quickly and 
quietly And, with its new 
SheetFeeder, you can switch 


And built-in adaptors for to single sheets without 


' i plional accessory may be purchasedfor ImageWriter II. © 1985Apple Computer, Inc. Apple and the Apple logo, AppleWorks, and ImageWriter em 
. 1 1 '/»« v n Shapes is a trademark ofOptimum Resource. For an authorized Apple dealer near you, call ( 800)538-9696 . In Canada, call (800)2o8-77Jo or (800J 2oo-7dJA 
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MANAGE YOUR BUSINESS, 
_ NOT YO U R BOOKS! 

INTRODUCING BusinessWorks,. 



Courtesy of Apple Computer, Inc. 

Apple is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. 
AppleWorks is a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. 


You’ve put time and energy into 
building your business. Now take the 
next step. Meet BusinessWorks, the 
ultimate business accounting package 
for people who demand high 
performance. 

BusinessWorks offers you 
complete financial control over your 
company. Comprehensive reporting 
capabilities, including summary “flash” 
reports, help you make vital manage¬ 
ment decisions. And, BusinessWorks 



Manzanita 


allows you to analyze your financial 
information in AppleWorks, the best¬ 
selling integrated software package. 

Designed specifically for Apple’s 
new high-powered computers, 
BusinessWorks includes five full- 
featured accounting applications. With 
help messages at almost every point, 
and “show” windows that display 
needed codes or IDs, it’s incredibly 
easy to use. 

See it for yourself! Visit your 
dealer today for a demonstration, and 
get down to business — with 
BusinessWorks. 


Developers of The Business Accountant™ 
and The Advanced Business Accountant™ 



BusinessWorks, Manzanita Software Systems and the Manzanita logo are trademarks of Manzanita Software Systems, Inc. 
© 1985 Manzanita Software Systems, Roseville, CA 95678. 





























COMPAQ could have stopped here 


COMPAQ® is a registered trademark; COMPAQ PORTABLE 286™ and COMPAQ DESKPRO 286™ are trademarks of COMPAQ Computer Corporation. IBM® is a registered trademark; IBM Personal Computer-AT™ is a trademark of 
International Business Machines Corporation. © 1985 COMPAQ Computer Corporation. 
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...but we didn't 


Presenting the COMPAQ DESKPRO 286 T .“ 
More features, more speed.. .more power. 


Most people think the IBM® Per¬ 
sonal Computer-AT™ holds the 
records for speed, memory, and 
storage. But COMPAQ® has a per¬ 
sonal computer that pushes the 
technology much further. 

A faster computer 

Most computer companies would 
have been satisfied with a com¬ 
puter that ran programs as fast as 
the IBM PC-AT. But not COMPAQ. 
The COMPAQ DESKPRO 286 
runs all the popular programs 
30% faster. 

Work alone or network 

Most would have been content with 
3 Megabytes of memory, the IBM 
PC-AT's maximum. But again, 
not COMPAQ. The COMPAQ 
DESKPRO 286 can expand to 8.2 
Megabytes. 

And most would have been com¬ 
fortable with 40 Megabytes of stor¬ 
age, the IBM PC-AT's maximum. 
But we designed the COMPAQ 
DESKPRO 286 to expand up to 
70 Megabytes so it can become 
a faster, more powerful network 
file server. 

Like the IBM PC-AT, COMPAQ 
offers 360-K byte and high-capacity 
1.2-Megabyte diskette drives. But 



we didn't stop there. We offer you 
more. Like the internal fixed disk 
drive back-up system pioneered by 
COMPAQ, to protect all the data on 
your 20-, 30-, or 70-Megabyte fixed 
disk drive system. There's room 
to accommodate up to four storage 
devices. 

No compromises 

The COMPAQ DESKPRO 286 
offers a monitor that displays 
both high-resolution text and graph¬ 
ics. To get the same feature with 
the IBM PC-AT, you'd have to pay 
considerably more. 

In short, with the COMPAQ 
DESKPRO 286, you don't get com¬ 
promises. Just a more powerful, 
more advanced, more com¬ 
plete personal computer 
for anyone who demands 
the utmost in performance. 

And if you need all this 
power to go, we also offer 
it in a package half the size 
of an IBM PC-AT, complete 
with a handle. It's called the 
COMPAQ PORTABLE 286™ 

Portable or desktop, 

COMPAQ offers comput¬ 
ers without equal. Because 
we design them without 
compromise. 

For a free brochure or 
the location of your near¬ 
est Authorized COMPAQ 
Computer Dealer, call toll- 
free 1-800-231-0900 and 
ask for operator 7. 


comPAa. 



II simply works better. 


























To build 2 million of these cars requires printing more than 25 billion dots. And that’s how 
many our new Pinwriter™ P5 printer can print before you have to think about a repair. 

This NEC printer is not an exception. In fact, any NEC printer can mn an average of 
5 years in normal use before it needs a repair. 

Such reliability doesn’t come easy Every NEC printer is built on a highly automated 
assembly line. From the most advanced components in the industry. Then it s subjected to 
some of the most demanding tests ever devised for printers. 

Reliability is not the only thing this NEC printer has going. It’s also the quietest dot 
matrix printer in its class. And it has the finest graphics resolution, plus more built-in true 
fonts. And it’s the fastest multi-speed 24-pin dot matrix printer available. 

Now don’t you wish NEC also made cars? 

Check out a new Pinwriter P5 at your nearest NEC dealer. Or for more information, 
call 1-800-343-4418 (in MA 617-264-8635). Or write: NEC 
Information Systems, Dept. 1610,1414 Massachusetts Ave., 

Boxborough, MA 01719. 

NEC PRINTERS. THEY ONLY STOP WHEN YOU WANTTHEM TO. 

c&c Computers and Communications 
Pinwriter is a trademark of NEC Corporation. 


NEC 

NEC Information Systems, Inc. 


Color Pinwriter CP5 dot matrix printer. 

























RANDOM 

NEWS, BUSINESS, TELECOMPUTING, ISSUES, INDUSTRY 
MARKETPLACE, TECHNOLOGY, AT LARGE, PROFILES 

ACCESS 


R einforcing its commit¬ 
ment to the Apple II 
and Macintosh prod¬ 
uct lines, Apple Computer 
Inc. has announced a series 
of new products designed to 
enhance the performance of 
both machines. 

The first major additions 
to the Apple II family since 
the introduction of the lie a 
year and a half ago include 
a high-capacity microfloppy- 
disk drive, a color monitor, 
memory expansion, a color 
printer, and a Macintosh¬ 
like user interface. For the 
Macintosh itself, Apple un¬ 
veiled its long-awaited hard 
disk. 

The Apple ITs new double¬ 
sided Sony 3 1 /2-inch disk 
drive can store 800K bytes 
of information per disk, 
roughly equivalent to the 
capacity of five of the old 
S^-inch disks. In compari¬ 
son, a Macintosh single¬ 
sided microfloppy disk 
stores 400K bytes, while the 
IBM PC’s S^-inch disks 
store 360K bytes each. 

Scheduled to be available 
in early October, the new 
disk drive will sell for about 
$500 (Apple sells a single 
S^-inch drive for $429 and 
a set of two S^-inch drives 
for $729). The firm expects 
many users to mix and 
match drives of both sizes 
to best achieve software 



More RAM for the He 


NEWS 


Apple 
Polishes 
Its Wares 


compatibility and increased 
data storage. You can easily 
transfer programs that are 
not copy-protected from the 
older disks to the new 
microfloppy disks. Many 
copy-protected programs 
can also be copied to the 
new disks, but you may 
have to keep the original 
disk in the older drive as 
a “key disk” to start the 
program. 

Apple has also addressed 
the limited internal memory 
of the Apple lie by an¬ 
nouncing an add-on board 
that will increase the com¬ 
puter’s capacity by as much 
as 1 megabyte above the 
standard 128K bytes of 
RAM. The memory expan¬ 
sion card will retail for 
about $250 with 256K bytes 
installed and can be ex¬ 
panded in 256K-byte incre¬ 
ments at $100 each. The 
new board clearly positions 
the He as a more powerful 
machine than the closed lie, 
which lacks expansion slots. 

With the introduction of a 
Mac-like operating environ¬ 
ment for the II family, Ap¬ 
ple is taking a major step 
toward integrating its two 
product lines. Catalyst 3.0, 
developed by Quark Inc. 
(Denver, CO) and marketed 
by Apple, gives a lie or He 
a mouse-driven interface 
that includes icons, windows, 
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Apple’s hard 

DISK FITS UNDER 

the Mac, pro¬ 
viding 20 MEGA¬ 
BYTES OF MASS 
STORAGE. 


pull-down menus, and a trash can. 
The product, which works with Ap¬ 
ple’s ProDOS operating system, re¬ 
quires either the new high-capacity 
microfloppies or a hard disk. Quark 
says that ProDOS programs will re¬ 
quire only minor changes to work 
with Catalyst. 

A pple will also be offering new 
color monitors and a color 
printer as part of a “home 
color system.” In cosmetically dif¬ 
ferent versions to match the lie and 
He, the composite-signal monitor 
will sell for less than $450. It can 
display both graphics and 80-column 
text and includes a switch that tog¬ 
gles to an 80-column monochrome 
mode for better text resolution. 

Completing the “home color sys¬ 
tem” will be a new version of the 
popular Imagewriter printer. The 
Imagewriter II, which uses a new 
four-color cloth ribbon to print text 
or screen graphics in multiple colors, 
offers three speeds: a 250-character- 
per-second (cps) draft mode, a 180-cps 
correspondence-quality mode, and a 
25-cps near-letter-quality mode. 
Since the printer chooses ribbon 
color by a simple escape sequence, 
Apple product managers say soft¬ 
ware can easily be modified to print 
in color. 

The Imagewriter II, which will 
sell for about $600, contains its own 
expansion slot that can accept a 32K- 
byte print buffer or a connection (to 
be released in early 1986) for the Ap- 
pldlhlk network. Apple will offer 
those options for around $150 each 
and expects that other companies 
will develop add-ons for the slot, 


such as additional fonts. Apple will 
also market a sheet feeder for the 
new printer for about $250. 

A number of Apple II software de¬ 
velopers plan to change their pro¬ 
grams to take advantage of the new 
products. Software Publishing Corp. 
has modified its PFS products to 
work with the ProDOS operating 
system. Manzanita will introduce 
Business Works, a new version of its 
accounting system. Virtual Combi- 
natics has announced Pinpoint, a 
desk accessory for the Catalyst 3.0 
environment. These products, as 
well as Sorcim’s SuperCalc 3a, Inter¬ 
national Solutions’ Mouse Calc, and 
Roger Wagner’s Mouse Write, will 
support the 3V2-inch disk and the 
memory expansion. SuperCalc 3a, 
PFS:Graph, and Broderbund’s Daz¬ 
zle Draw will take advantage of the 
color system. 

R ounding out Apple’s recent 
announcements is a 20-mega- 
byte hard disk for the Macin¬ 
tosh. The storage device, which fits 
underneath the computer and will 
sell for around $2000, should be 
available in November. The drive 
attaches to the Macintosh’s external 
disk-drive port and includes another 
port for a second hard disk, an ex¬ 
ternal floppy-disk drive, or future 
enhancements such as a tape-backup 
device. Tb use the hard disk you will 
have to boot from the internal floppy- 
disk drive, a procedure common to 
most Mac-compatible hard disks (ex¬ 
cept General Computer’s internal 
Hyperdrive). Apple’s hard disk does 
not appear to be any faster than 
others already on the market. 


When the new hard-disk drive is 
released, Apple will also release an 
upgrade of its Finder software that 
will include a hierarchical file system 
similar to the directory system used 
in MS-DOS. This will speed operat¬ 
ing in that the system will not have 
to examine all files before it draws 
the desktop—only folders will be dis¬ 
played. The new Finder should also 
work with hard disks offered by 
other manufacturers. Apple will also 
offer its Switcher software, which 
lets Mac users store several pro¬ 
grams in memory and move quickly 
among them, as an O.E.M. product 
and in a $19.95 retail version. 

These products come just in time 
for the usually lucrative holiday 
season, during which Apple will face 
new competition from Commodore’s 
Amiga and the Atari ST. As market¬ 
ing manager Don Field describes 
the recent announcements, “We 
want to demonstrate our support for 
our existing product line and show 
the viability of our company follow¬ 
ing our reorganization.” 

—Michael J. Miller and 
Paul Freiberger 


C 



Easy Word 
Processing 

T he competition in the low-end 
word-processing arena has 
picked up with Micropro In¬ 
ternational’s introduction of Easy, a 
$150 word processor aimed at first¬ 
time and casual users. 

Micropro, known for its advanced 
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Powerful business tools 
don’t have to be complicated. 




Th e manual filing system 
helped people do incredibly 
powerful things — like effectively 
organize their businesses. Yet it 
wasn’t a complicated tool. 

PFS:FILE and PFS:REPORT are 
software programs that are so 
powerful they can help yoli run your 
business even more effectively. Yet 
they’re so uncomplicated, you can 
learn how to use them easily. 

Both programs are designed 
for people without computer 
expertise. AH instructions are 
written in plain English so you can 
be productive right away. 

FILE lets you create the filing 
system that will best fit your particular 
needs. Unlike other database 
software, you can design forms any 
way you want without having to 
follow a lot of complicated rules. 

You can find and print informa¬ 
tion like mailing labels, client 


records, inventory lists or purchase 
orders. Instantly! 

REPORT is the perfect com¬ 
panion to FILE. It lets you quickly 
create summaries of your FILE data 
with totals, averages, counts and 
other calculations. So you can get 
a quick look at the bottom line. 

FILE and REPORT are fully 
integrated with the PFS Family of 
Software. So you can easily use 
information from FILE and REPORT 
in other PFS programs and get 
more done in less time. For example, 
you can produce personalized form 
letters complete with addressed 
envelopes with PFS:WRITE. 

PFS—it’s the powerful software 
that’s simple to learn. It’s the power 
of simplicity. 

See your computer dealer for 
a demonstration and discover how 
powerful the power of simplicity 
really is. 




PFS SOFTWARE 

The Power of Simplicity” 


£§2 


Pro 


DOS 


VERSIONS 


&5l 


31 


h 


DISKS INCLUDED 

AVAILABLE BY 11/85 


PFS:FILE and PFS:REPORT run on Apple lie and lie, Macintosh, IBM, Compaq, Commodore 64, Tandy, Panasonic, Data General, 

ACT, NEC, TI, Hewlett Packard, Wang and other personal computers. 
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The test three out of four 


It’s simply no contest. 

Compare operating sound levels on four of the 
leading $500-range printers and 
one stands clearly below the rest. 

The Mannesmann Tally 
MT85/86. 

A printer so perceptibly 
quieter that once you hear it, you 
won’t hear of anything else. 

Which is why we suggest the 
following: 


NOISE LEVEL COMPARISON TEST 


According to tests conducted in the independent 
laboratories o/H.L. Blackford , Inc.*, the MT85 is 
significantly quieter than its major competitors. 

*lSO 7779 test pattern, front bystander position, overall rating, June 1985. 


Go to your Mannesmann Tally dealer for a test 
listen. And run the MT85 or wide carriage MT86 
through its paces. 

Hear how quiet it is. See how 
crisp and clean its draft and NLQ 
characters are. Watch output zip 
by at a speedy 180 cps. Or at 45 
cps NLQ on one of two resident 
fonts or one of three additional 
type style cartridges. 

And rest assured. This excep- 
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printers don’t want you to hear. 


tional printer is 
fully compatible 
with Apple® 

ImageWriter™ s*- 

IBM® Graphics™! 
and the Epson® ' 

I ; X series. - —_ 

So call now for a M annesmann Tally MT8S 

live do-it-yourself test brochure and the name 
i >1 the Mannesmann Tally dealer nearest you. 
A i id put us to the test. 


If any other printer can match the quality, 
flexibility and durability of the MT85/86, then let 
s *-.them be heard. 

—-W The silence is deafening. 

■ MANNESMANN 

TALLY 


Put us to the test. 
1-8004474700 


\pplrand Apple ImageWriter are trademarks of Apple Computer Inc. IBM and IBM Graphics are registered trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. Epson is a registered trademark of Epson Corporation. 
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? graphics card and min. 
Xidex Corporation. IBM is 
Machines Corp. Boardroom 
x Corporation. 


Free 


Christmas pies 
in every box. 


Put in your thumb and pull out a plum. 

Namely, Boardroom Graphics? 

From now ’til Christmasf you’ll find a free 
copy of this highly-acclaimed business graphics 
program in every specially-marked box of 
Dysan® DS/DD diskettes. 

Boardroom Graphics lets you turn data from 
your spreadsheets and other databases into 3-D 
graphics. Line charts. Scattergrams. Bar graphs. 
Cluster bars. And, of course, pie charts. 

Just boot it up on your IBM® PC, XT or 
compatible** Follow the 


easy-to-use menus. You’ll be cooking up tasty 
presentations in no time. 

To get the free software, of course, we do 
ask that you buy the Dysan diskettes. After all, 
what better place to store your Christmas pies? 

See your Dysan dealer today or call (800) 
233-5099. 

And say Santa sent you. 


Dysan 


Somebody has to be better 
than everybody else. 


sA N-v* SS? ' S eS * 10 ^ 


Inquiry 13 


•Quantities arc limited. **Requires appropriai 
128K RAM. Dysan is a registered trademark 
.1 registered trademark of International Busin 
< iiiiphic s, © 1984, Mark Haley. © 1985, ~~ i 
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WordStar word-processing package, 
hopes the new program will compete 
with simpler word processors like 
Software Publishing Corp.’s PFS: 
Write. Micropro emphasizes that 
Easy, which will run on the IBM PC 
and compatibles, is not a stripped- 
down WordStar but a completely 
new program designed to be easier 
to use while still offering more fea¬ 
tures than its competition. 

Although the new program is com¬ 
pletely compatible with WordStar 
text files, it has an entirely different 
user interface. You access commands 
through a single function key and a 
series of pop-up menus. Another 
function key displays context-sensi¬ 
tive help screens. Micropro believes 
that such features will let users 
learn the program without relying 
on the manual. 

Easy does not include editing and 
formatting capabilities as sophisti¬ 
cated as WordStar’s, but it does of¬ 
fer advanced features such as an Un¬ 
do key, Search and Replace, printing 
in up to seven different type styles, 
support for more than 120 printers, 
and a built-in spelling-correction 
feature using a 65,000-word dictio¬ 
nary. In addition, Easy will produce 
documents up to 240 columns wide 
and as long as your disk capacity 
allows. Micropro says a mail-merge 
upgrade for Easy is in the works. 

Following the announcement of 
Easy, Software Publishing Corp. 
countered by describing a new re¬ 
lease (known as Version C) of the 
IBM version of its $140 PFSWrite. 
Perhaps the largest change in the 
program is the inclusion of a spell¬ 
ing corrector with a 75,000-word dic¬ 
tionary. Previously, you had to use 
the firm’s $95 PFS:Proof. Software 
Publishing stresses the additional 
capabilities of its spelling checker— 
which finds repeated words, irregu¬ 
lar capitalization, and mistakes in 
number formats. 

Other added features in the new 
version of PFSWrite include con¬ 
text-sensitive help, the capability for 
250-column documents, and support 
for italics, superscripts, and sub¬ 
scripts. PFSWrite works on docu¬ 
ments based in memory, so they are 
limited to 64K bytes, or about 32 
pages. Software Publishing Corp. 
says this makes the program much 


faster than disk-based programs. 
The firm also notes that its program 
can already merge documents with 
PFS:File records. 

Other firms attempting to crack 


HP Launches 
AT 

Compatible 

T rying again to establish itself 
as a major player in the retail 
microcomputer market, Hew¬ 
lett-Packard has introduced a new 
computer compatible with IBM’s PC 
AT. Dubbed the Vectra, the machine 
will be positioned as “the tailorable 
PC,” with dealers putting together 
systems for customers. 

Like the IBM PC AT, the Vectra 
is based on an Intel 80286 central 
processor. It uses the MS-DOS 3.1 
operating system, includes two 8-bit 
and five 16-bit AT-compatible expan¬ 
sion slots, supports the 80287 arith¬ 
metic coprocessor, and has room for 
three internal mass-storage devices. 

Although the company says the 
Vectra will handle all software and 
option boards designed for the IBM 
PC AT, the machine uses an 8-MHz 
processor (compared to the AT’s 
6-MHz chip). HP will also offer its 


the low-end market include Multi¬ 
mate with its $145 Just Write and 
Professional Software with its $149 
Write ’n Spell. 

—Michael J. Miller 


Personal Application Manager (PAM) 
overlay for the operating system and 
an optional Touchscreen. The com¬ 
pany plans a number of different 
ports, monitors, monitor adapters, 
and other options for the machine. 
Thus far, HP’s plotters and printers 
have done well, but neither its 
Tbuchscreen Personal Computers 
nor its HP Portable line has lived up 
to sales expectations. The firm hopes 
to change that with the Vectra. 

In a separate announcement, HP 
unveiled a new version of its popular 
LaserJet printer. Called the Laser¬ 
Jet Plus, the new printer offers en¬ 
hanced graphics and multiple char¬ 
acter sets in downloadable fonts. The 
LaserJet Plus’s 395K bytes of user 
memory let you print half a page of 
graphics at 300 dots per inch or a full 
page at half that resolution. Addi¬ 
tionally, the printer can store up to 
32 downloadable fonts in the printer 
and use as many as 16 on each page. 

The LaserJet Plus with an RS-232 
serial port will have a suggested 
retail price of $3995, and HP will cut 
the price of the original LaserJet 
(which offers less memory and graph¬ 
ics capability) to $2995. An optional 
parallel port will cost $65. 

—Michael J. Miller 
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. .or 


Think of all the time you spend on planes and trains. 
simply waiting for them. Why not put that time to use? Now you 
can save time, accomplish more, and actually have more time left 
for yourself. 

With the NEC Portable Office. Its a powerful, self-contained 
word processor, spreadsheet, and personal filing system that lets 
you transmit and receive information to and from your office. 

Imagine you're on a sales call. You can work up proposals, 
check inventory, call in orders.. .all from your client's office. Or, if 
you're just jotting down information, your field notes can become 
the actual report. 

The NEC Portable Office gives you a tremendous competitive 
edge at work and in the field, because it's like being in both places 


at the same time. 

The NEC Portable Office has a competitive edge of its own. It 
costs just one-third as much as machines that, for most people, do 
nothing more. Small wonder. It's from NEC, the world leader in 
Computers and Communications. 

NEC 

NEC Home Electronics (U.S.A.) Inc. 

Personal Computer Division, 

1401 Estes Avenue, Elk Grove Village, IL 60007 
Call 1-800-447-4700 
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New 
DBMSes 
Embody AI 

T wo recently announced data¬ 
base management programs 
herald the beginning of a new 
generation of database software: 
they use artificial intelligence tech¬ 
niques to yield power without 
sacrificing ease of use. Q & A, from 
Symantec (Cupertino, CA) uses 
natural-language commands that 
make it easier for general users to 
tap the potential of list-management 


software, and Paradox, from Ansa 
Software (Belmont, CA) employs 
similar techniques for more com¬ 
plicated database management. 

Ansa’s Paradox captures the power 
of a fast and sophisticated relational 
database within a simple user inter¬ 
face. The $695 program has menus 
that follow the familiar format of 
Lotus’s 1-2-3. At its most basic level, 
Paradox provides a query-by-example 
format to retrieve records and create 
reports. You merely type in an ex¬ 
ample of the information you’re look¬ 
ing for, and the program’s AI func¬ 
tions write a query program to find 
an answer and also seek the fastest 
way to get that answer. 

Symantec is aiming Q & A at the 
business person who needs a power¬ 
ful list manager but is not willing to 


spend lots of time learning how to 
use it. The program resembles Soft¬ 
ware Publishing’s PFS:File in both 
its menu structure and in the way its 
forms are designed and displayed. 
Similar to Paradox, it uses a query- 
by-example technique to search and 
sort a single list of items. 

The $295 program’s most in¬ 
novative feature, however, is its In¬ 
telligent Assistant, which lets you 
retrieve information from your 
database by typing in English-like 
statements. Sophisticated natural- 
language features that support 
logical conditions like “and” and “or” 
are also used to add new records or 
modify existing records. Look for 
more details on both products in 
next month’s Popular Computing. 

-Michael J. Miller 


Microsoft Rolls On 

Microsoft Corp., whose annual sales 
of $140 million make it the largest 
privately-owned microcomputer soft¬ 
ware firm, continues to move at an as¬ 
tounding rate. A new version of its 
Multiplan spreadsheet addresses 4096 
rows by 255 columns, includes key¬ 
board macros, supports mouse con¬ 
trol, reads and writes 1-2-3 values and 
formulas, and can use the Intel 8087 
or 80287 math coprocessor. The re¬ 
cently unveiled Version 2.0 of Micro¬ 
soft Chart includes direct links to 
Lotus 1-2-3 and Symphony worksheets 
and supports a much wider variety of 
output devices. Chart 2.0 also sup¬ 
ports IBM’s Enhanced Graphics 
Adapter, which allows the package to 
display up to 16 colors at a resolution 
of 640 by 350 pixels. And following in 
the footsteps of Borland Interna¬ 
tional’s very successful Turbo Pascal, 
Microsoft has announced a new $99 
version of its BASIC compiler, now 
called QuickBasic. The package takes 
programs written in the Microsoft 
BASIC Interpreter (generally in¬ 
cluded with the operating system on 
IBM PC-compatible computers) and 
runs them three to ten times faster. 
Finally, in the Macintosh arena, Mi¬ 
crosoft’s MacLibrary series will now 
include Broca Software’s Typogra¬ 
pher, a $195 page-makeup system. 


Observations 

Site Licensing 

Site licensing—the practice of selling 
a corporation a license to make, use, 
or purchase multiple copies of soft¬ 
ware—is gaining new adherents. 
Summa Technologies (Beaverton, OR) 
has recently begun marketing site 
licenses for two IBM PC packages: 
Polytron’s Polywindows DeskPlus, a 
desk-accessory package, and Schuc- 
hardt Software System’s Intecalc, an 
electronic spreadsheet. In addition, 
Summa has been offering site licenses 
for its own products, including Free¬ 
style, an outline-based word pro¬ 
cessor; Select Bilingual, an English/ 
Spanish word processor; 4-1-1, a docu¬ 
ment retrieval system; and Winning 
on Wall Street, a security analysis and 
portfolio accounting system. Similar¬ 
ly, Addison-Wesley (Reading, MA) has 
announced site licensing to schools 
and businesses for True BASIC, 
MicrdlbX, and several college-level 
educational packages. Other firms 
that offer site licenses include Multi¬ 
mate, for its word-processing pack¬ 
ages; Computer Associates Micro 
Products (formerly Sorcim/IUS), for 
its Super Calc software; and Break¬ 
through Software, for its Time Line 
project management programs. 
Larger firms, including Lotus Devel¬ 
opment Corp., are said to be study¬ 
ing the possibility of site licensing. 


Updates 

■ Apple II owners now can choose a 
spreadsheet with integrated graphics. 
Mouse Calc, from International Solu¬ 
tions (Sunnyvale, CA), can display the 
spreadsheet and color graphics simul¬ 
taneously in different windows. The 
$150 product, created by a French 
firm called Version Soft, includes 24 
built-in functions and can use files 
created with AppleWorks, VisiCalc, 
and other programs. ■ Turner Hall 
Publishing (Cupertino, CA) has re¬ 
leased Note-It, a $50 memory-resident 
add-on to Lotus’s 1-2-3 that lets you 
attach short text notes, analogous to 
3 by 5 index cards, to specific cells in 
a 1-2-3 spreadsheet. ■ Software Pub¬ 
lishing Corp. will be offering a soft¬ 
ware combo called First Success that 
includes its popular PFS:File, Write, 
and Plan programs, along with Sign 
Designer, Wide Spread (for printing 
spreadsheets horizontally), and Type¬ 
writer, all from the firm’s Power Up! 
catalog. The $225 Apple II version 
will also include Computer Checkup 
(a diagnostics program), and the $350 
IBM PC version will include Key¬ 
board (a typing tutorial). ■ Paladin 
Software will upgrade its Crunch 
spreadsheet for the Macintosh by add¬ 
ing a macro feature and the ability to 
import SYLK files such as those cre¬ 
ated by Microsoft’s Multiplan. 
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PROFILE 


Books in the 
Information Age 

The Librarian of Congress argues that 
computers and books are allies 


W e Americans have a habit 
of writing premature obit¬ 
uaries,” claims Daniel J. 
Boorstin, the Librarian of Congress. 
“Our love of novelty and our speedy 
pace of change tempt us to imagine 
that the new technology buries the 
old.” 

Reports of the death of the book 
have been greatly exaggerated, says 
the noted historian and author who 
oversees America’s library. When 
the automobile became popular, ex¬ 
perts predicted that few Americans 
would stay home reading when they 
could be out carousing around the 
countryside. Radio, TV, and movies 
also seemed poised, in turn, to kill 
the book. And now many voices pre¬ 
dict that the Information Age will 
surely bring about the demise of the 
book, that the final chapter will be 
written on a word processor. 

Not so, says Boorstin. He sees the 
book and the computer as mutually 


beneficial entities. Because of the 
computer, the book business is now 
more vigorous and more prosperous 
than ever. And thanks to the com¬ 
puter, the information in books is 
easier to access. 

Boorstin should know. As the Li¬ 
brarian of Congress he is the chief 
custodian of 18 million books accum¬ 
ulated over two centuries. Every day 
the Library of Congress receives 
1000 new books from all over the 
world. But are these books actually 
read, or do they merely gather dust 
on the library shelves as would-be 
readers turn to electronic informa¬ 
tion sources? 

Given the nature of the activity, 
this is a difficult question. “Read¬ 
ing,” Boorstin quips, “has often been 
compared to sexual activity. Much of 
it takes place in bed and few are 
prone to underrate the powers they 
bring to the task.” Reading a book 
is such a personalized activity, he 


notes, that only you know if you actu¬ 
ally read a book and whether you un¬ 
derstood and benefited from it. Edu¬ 
cated guessers say that one out of 
eight Americans cannot read a book 
and that fully half of us never do. 

But discouraging as they are, 
these statistics have remained un¬ 
changed during the years that have 
brought computers into every line of 
business and every corner of our 
lives. The evidence of the real effect 
of the computer on the book busi¬ 
ness, says Boorstin, can be seen on 
the bottom line. For instance, domes¬ 
tic book sales rose from $7.3 billion 
in 1979 to $10.8 billion in 1983, the 
number of U.S. book titles increased 
from 38,053 in 1972 to 53,380 in 1983, 
and bookstores in this country multi¬ 
plied from 11,786 in 1973 to 19,580 
in 1984. 

“Books have become visible in 
drugstores, supermarkets, and air¬ 
ports,” Boorstin adds. “Discount 
book chains find locations in shop¬ 
ping malls and at traffic centers 
downtown. We see books every¬ 
where, of every conceivable variety, 
in homes and schools, in offices and 
workshops. Books are everyday fix¬ 
tures of our lives—guides and mea¬ 
sures of our civilization.” 

It’s no coincidence, says Boorstin, 
that this explosion of books parallels 
the explosion of technology. Far 
from prompting the demise of the 
book, technology has in many ways 
cultivated traditional publishing. 
First of all, technology can be an in¬ 
ducement to read. Publishers’ rec¬ 
ords show that the television series 
based on Alex Haley’s Roots and 
Herman Wouk’s Winds of War at¬ 
tracted thousands of new book buy¬ 
ers. Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead 
Revisited, first published in 1945, ex¬ 
perienced a renaissance in sales 
after the popular PBS series in 1983. 
Moreover, as Boorstin adds, “the 
computer itself has provided a pop¬ 
ular subject matter for books.” Re¬ 
tailers’ Microcomputer Market Place 
lists more than 6000 books and 500 
periodicals about computers. 

Also, technology as an adjunct to 
scholarship has stimulated new 
books that we could only dream 
about in the past. “The latest and by 
far the best concordance to Shake¬ 
speare would have been impossible 
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without the computer,” Boorstin de¬ 
tails. “The capture on computer of 
the 60 million words in the monu¬ 
mental Oxford English Dictionary 
will make the production of all future 
editions faster, more economical, and 
more timely. Our leading American 
dictionaries and encyclopedias now 
use computer technology to ease re¬ 
vision and to make new words, novel 
meanings, and new articles readily 
available to the public.” 

S imilarly, computer technology 
has become the ally of indi¬ 
vidual writers. Completing a 
book is a massive undertaking, gen¬ 
erally encompassing months or years 
of research, study, composing, and 
anguished rewriting. But word pro¬ 
cessing makes the task far easier 
than it was in the past. Authors can 
now.submit manuscripts in digital 
form, to be transferred directly to 
computerized photocomposition 
machines without rekeyboarding. 
Even printing, with its 500-year-old 
heritage, now relies on cameras, 
scanners, and presses that are con¬ 
trolled in part by microprocessors. 

“The computer makes it possible 
to print books in formats other than 
the familiar,” Boorstin continues in 
a visionary tone. “When the full text 
of a book is held in digital form by 
the copyright licensee, the publisher, 
or a wholesaler, it is a tremendously 
flexible resource. On request from a 
bookstore, a library, or a reader, the 
book or its parts could be printed 
out in the manner of the present 
high-speed reprographic machine. 
Within the next decade we may be 
seeing even smaller machines using 
lasers for this purpose. These print¬ 
ers could conceivably be tied to 
home telephone or television cables, 
and such machines might be offered 
free to subscribers to new kinds of 
book clubs or newspaper services.” 

Boorstin also believes the com¬ 
puter will encourage the publishing 
of books that might not otherwise be 
printed. Marginal titles that do not 
repay the cost of traditional press 
runs could be stored in databanks 
and printed on demand. 

Already there are books that com¬ 
bine the technologies of traditional 
printing and modern computing. 
Some technical textbooks come with 


floppy disks storing mathematical or 
statistical data that needs frequent 
updating. This approach allows for 
quicker updates and obviates the 
need for issuing new editions of the 
entire book. 

A book will still be a book, Boor¬ 
stin asserts, even if it is not printed 
in the traditional manner. The Li¬ 
brary of Congress is now experi¬ 
menting with an optical-disk storage 
system that can hold about 300 
books per disk. “When this technol¬ 
ogy is perfected,” Boorstin predicts, 
“it might be possible for several hun¬ 
dred 12-inch, two-sided disks, requir¬ 
ing less than 10 feet of shelf space, 
to hold the quarter-million books 
and documents added to a typical re¬ 
search library each year. And just as 
important, the technology also prom¬ 
ises simplified search-and-retrieval 
systems for the compacted data.” 


U nlike the numbers in spread¬ 
sheets and the tightly defined 
codes in databases, words are 
slippery objects that often convey 
abstractions or feelings, and the 
evolution of personal computer word¬ 
processing software illustrates the 
programming challenge of manipu¬ 
lating words. Early word processors, 
based on the dedicated machines 
that revolutionized the traditional 
typing pool, harnessed the com¬ 
puter’s generative power, but the 
finer, more creative points were still 
up to the writer. 

Of course, having a tool that will 
effortlessly produce a letter-perfect 
copy at any stage in the writing pro¬ 
cess has been a tremendous advan¬ 
tage for writers. I can firmly say 
that I, for one, would never have at¬ 
tempted professional writing with- 


Boorstin rails at those critics who 
predict the demise of the book, and 
he particularly bristles at the term 
“computer literacy.” Tb the nation’s 
chief librarian, literacy is literacy. 
“Mastering a machine is no substi¬ 
tute for the ability to read,” he 
warns, “and computer competence 
itself depends on the ability to read. 
Tb keep our thinking straight and 
our culture alive and our people free, 
we must keep our definition of lit¬ 
eracy sharp and clear. Tb use com¬ 
puters effectively requires a famil¬ 
iarity with books and a friendliness 
to books. We have yet to find a feasi¬ 
ble alternative to the ability to learn 
from the printed word and enjoy its 
boundless treasures. The book is al¬ 
ways user-friendly.” 

—William Hoffer 

William Hofffer is a freelance writer who concen¬ 
trates on issues in the nation's capital. 


out a personal computer and word¬ 
processing software. With much of 
the drudgery removed, writers have 
been able to concentrate more fully 
on the abstract aspects of their craft. 

But today’s software developers, 
having perfected tools for basic text 
processing, are responding to some 
of the more specific items on writers* 
wish lists. We’re now seeing word¬ 
processing software that’s faster, 
more effective at filing and search¬ 
ing, tailored for telecommunications 
or specialized applications, and even 
designed for “processing” ideas. 

Text editing itself doesn’t put 
much demand on processing speed, 
but storing, loading, and searching 
large text files have been slow 
enough to incite thumb twiddling. 
While speedy hardware enhance¬ 
ments like faster processors or hard- 


MARKETPLACE 


Specialized 



Developers are now providing refined 
programs to suit particular needs 
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disk drives have received lots of at¬ 
tention, the truth is that, at least for 
word processing, you can get a big¬ 
ger boost from fast software than 
from all the hardware add-ons avail¬ 
able—and for much less money. 

F or example, Volkswriter Deluxe 
($295 from Lifetree Software 
Inc., Suite 315,411 Pacific St., 
Monterey, CA 93940; 408-373-4718) 
is a program I use fre¬ 
quently, and I’m intrigued 
by the newly released ver¬ 
sion 2.2, which can load a 
large (30K-byte) file in 17 
seconds instead of the 27 
seconds needed by the 
prior version. Similar sav¬ 
ings in time result when 
storing files, of course. 

Those few seconds won’t 
make a giant difference in 
my workload, but they do 
begin to add up, and cer¬ 
tainly the quicker 
response will reduce the 
aggravation level as I’m 
waiting for the program to 
finish its housekeeping. 

Cost for the upgrade is a 
meager $30. 

But there’s a price to be 
paid for speed. Volkswriter 
Deluxe is swift chiefly for 
two reasons: it eliminates 
disk accesses by putting 
the whole program and 
text file in memory, and it 
limits the number of things 
you can do—no footnotes 
or automatic indexes, for 
instance. Feature-laden 
programs like Microsoft Word and 
MicroPro’s WordStar 2000 Plus 
aren’t as fast, but they offer many 
functions denied to Volkswriter De¬ 
luxe users. In selecting a high- 
powered word processor, you’ll have 
to decide between more features or 
greater speed. But that’s a choice 
that’s nice to have, and it indicates 
the industry’s increasing responsive¬ 
ness to users’ needs. 

Another common problem for 
those who use word processors 
every day is finding a particular item 
among the megabytes that accumu¬ 
late with such remarkable rapidity. 
This is where files of words compli¬ 
cate things: they’re not neatly delin¬ 


eated like numeric spreadsheets or 
codified databases but rather a 
murky sea with the specific text 
you’re after floating somewhere be¬ 
neath the surface. Happily, today’s 
software developers are working to 
reduce this frustration. 

The easiest way to find something 
within text is to search for the word 
or words that match your target. If, 
for instance, you’re looking for a par¬ 


ticular letter you wrote to the elec¬ 
trician who wired the new addition 
to your office several months ago, you 
could search your word-processing 
files specifically for that fellow’s 
name. Almost all word-processing 
programs can search for words (or 
character strings, technically) that 
match the ones you specify, but the 
search is painfully slow and usually 
limited to a single file at a time. 

Let’s assume yours is a typical 
business environment where letters, 
reports, and other text are being 
continuously generated and that 
these have been accumulating on a 
hard disk. In the midst of all this is 
the letter you wrote electrician Ed 


Amp protesting his bill. Because it 
was a few months back, you can’t re¬ 
member what you thought at the 
time was an intuitive file name. 

If you were using Samna Plus 
($695 from Samna Corp., Suite C700, 
2700 N.E. Expressway, Atlanta, GA 
30345; 404-321-5006) to generate let¬ 
ters, finding the missive to Amp 
would be a snap. This software can 
be used to index all the words you 
write, allowing you to 
search rapidly through 
reams of letters (even a 
whole hard disk’s worth). 
The program reports any 
files that contain refer¬ 
ences to the high-priced 
Mr. Amp. The only snag is 
that Samna Plus limits its 
search to the files it 
creates. 

Another specialized writ¬ 
ing tool that can help you 
keep track of what is 
where is 4-1-1, a $149 
stand-alone program dis¬ 
tributed by Quadram 
Corp. (4355 International 
Blvd., Norcross, GA 30093; 
404-923-6666). This pro¬ 
gram works in much the 
same way as Samna Plus 
but will index and search 
files created by Freestyle 
(a companion word-process¬ 
ing program), the ever- 
popular WordStar, or any 
other word processor that 
can create ordinary ASCII 
text files. 

Convenient telecommu¬ 
nications facilities are be¬ 
coming more and more important to 
today’s computer-wielding writer. 
When word-processing software 
first appeared, few people were 
thinking about anything other than 
hard copy of the text they produced. 
But now we see millions of personal 
computer users relying on electronic 
mail, bulletin boards, commercial 
messaging systems, and computer 
conferencing—a recent survey 
showed that 25 percent of the per¬ 
sonal computer systems being sold 
today include a modem for commu¬ 
nications, up from 10 percent just 
two years ago. 

The challenge of electronically 
communicating word-processing 
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VERSA 

LEDGER 


VERSALEDGER HAS BEEN Cfl£A > 
WITH THE FIRST TIME COMPUTER VS£I 


ZXMRJIh. 


Introducing the Most Powerful 
Business Software Ever! 

FOR YOUR IBM • APPLE • MAC • TRS-80 • KAYPRO • COMMODORE • MSDOS OR CP/M COMPUTER* 


OVER 


100,000 


SOLD 


Each VERSABUSINESS module can be purchased and used independently, 
or can be linked in any combination to form a complete, coordinated business system. 


V iRSARECEIVABLES™ $99.95 

Vi isa RECEIVABLES™ is a complete menu-driven accounts receivable, invoicing, and 
monthly statement-generating system. It keeps track of all information related to who 
owns you or your company money, and can provide automatic billing for past due ac¬ 
counts. VERSA RECEIVABLES™ prints all necessary statements, invoices, and summary 
reports and can be linked with VERSALEDGER IF" and VERSA INVENTORY™. 

V* RSAPAYABLES™ $99.95 

VI i aPayables™ is designed to keep track of current and aged payables, keeping you 
m t iuch with all information regarding how much money your company owes, and to 
whom. VERSA PAYABLES™ maintains a complete record on each vendor, prints checks, 
• heck registers, vouchers, transaction reports, aged payables reports, vendor reports, 
Mid more. With VersaPayables™, you can even let your computer automatically select 
which vouchers are to be paid. 

Vl RSAPAYROLL™ $99.95 

Vi if ,a PAYROLL™ is a powerful and sophisticated, but easy to use payroll system that 
' kfeps track of all government-required payroll information. Complete employee records 
I w maintained, and all necessary payroll calculations are performed automatically, with 
1 lol.il displayed on screen for operator approval. A payroll can be run totally, automati- 
I • ally. or the operator can intervene to prevent a check from being printed, or to alter 
information on it. If desired, totals may be posted to the VERSALEDGER ir" system. 

Vi isaInventory™ $ 99.95 

Vl M\a INVENTORY™ is a complete inventory control system that gives you instant access 
i" data on any item. VERSA INVENTORY™ keeps track of all information related to what 
Htms are in stock, out of stock, on backorder, etc., stores sales and pricing data, alerts 
v<tii when an item falls below a preset reorder point, and allows you to enter and print 
invoices directly or to link with the VERSA RECEIVABLES™ system. VERSA INVENTORY™ prints 
•II needed inventory listings, reports of items below reorder point, inventory value re- 
imiiIv period and year-to-date sales reports, price lists, inventory checklists, etc. 


* 
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VERSALEDGER II™ $149.95 

VersaLedger II™ is a complete accounting system that grows as your business 
grows. VersaLedger IF" can be used as a simple personal checkbook register, 
expanded to a small business bookkeeping system or developed into a large 
corporate general ledger system without any additional software. 

• VersaLedger II™ gives you almost unlimited storage capacity 

(300 to 10,000 entries per month, depending on the system), 

• stores all check and general ledger information forever, 

• prints tractor-feed checks, 

• handles multiple checkbooks and general ledgers, 

• prints 17 customized accounting reports including check registers, 
balance sheets, income statements, transaction reports, account 
listings, etc. 

VersaLedger ir" comes with a professionally-written 160 page manual de¬ 
signed for first-time users. The VersaLedger IF" manual will help you become 
quickly familiar with VersaLedger ir", using complete sample data files 
supplied on diskette and more than 50 pages of sample printouts. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


Every VERSABUSINESS™ module is guaranteed to outperform all other competitive systems, 
and at a fraction of their cost. If you are not satisfied with any VERSABUSINESS™ module, you 
may return it within 30 days for a refund. Manuals for any VERSABUSINESS™ module may be 
purchased for $25 each, credited toward a later purchase of that module. 

All CP/M-based Computers must be equipped with Microsoft BASIC 
(MBASIC or BASIC-80) 


To Order: 

Write or call Toll-free (800) 431-2818 
(N.Y.S. residents call 914-425-1535) 

* add $3 for shipping in UPS areas * add $5 to CANADA or MEXICO 

* add $4 for C.O.D. or non-UPS areas m * add proper postage elsewhere 
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documents revolves around unique 
file structures and the use of certain 
ASCII codes (ones that aren’t part 
of the alphanumeric character set) to 
indicate formatting commands like 
centering or underlining text. With¬ 
out getting into a wearisome discus¬ 
sion of how these codes and file struc¬ 
tures affect transmission of text, it’s 
enough to say that while the files 
may compute fine, they don’t always 
transmit accurately (or even at all). 

Word-processing software often 
gets around this problem by “print¬ 
ing to disk,” that is, creating a file 
that’s an image of what would appear 
on paper. This works well enough in 
most cases, but it involves an extra, 
often tedious set of steps each time 
you want to send a file down a tele¬ 
phone line. 

Flash-Com ($299 from Omni Com¬ 
puter Systems, POB 162, Chestnut 
Hill, MA 02167; 617-299-2962) is a 
relatively new approach to this 
quandary. Basically a communica¬ 
tions package with writing add-ons, 
Flash-Com generates text in formats 
specifically compatible with the con¬ 
ventions of a number of electronic 
messaging networks, including The 
Source, CompuServe, MCI Mail, and 
Easylink. Flash-Com will even link 
messages for batch transmission at 
an hour when the network costs are 
lower. 

R ecognizing that the whole 
world isn’t reachable elec¬ 
tronically, Omni provides a 
mail-merge capability and a series of 
template-like business letters you 
can crib and adapt to your require¬ 
ments. Still, Flash-Com lacks many 
of the editing and formatting fea¬ 
tures found in print-focused word 
processors. If your primary need is 
to telecommunicate text, a special¬ 
ized writing tool like Flash-Com 
makes sense; otherwise, get hold of 
a word processor that offers better 
text manipulation and output op¬ 
tions that will accommodate tele¬ 
communications. 

While these advances in speed, in¬ 
dexing, and communications capabil¬ 
ities are surely just the ticket for 
certain writers, there’s no doubt that 
the broadest and most exciting 
developments in computer-based 
writing are those tools that move 


beyond the manufacturing part of 
writing to support the creative 
aspects of conceptualizing and orga¬ 
nizing ideas before they’re commit¬ 
ted to words. ThinkTank ($150 to 
$245, depending on computer), a 
breakthrough for word-pushers de¬ 
veloped by Living Videotext Inc. 
(2432 Charleston Rd., Mountain 
View, CA 94043; 415-964-6300), has 

Software tools 

have graduated from 
mere text processing 
to support the more 
creative aspects of 
conceptualizing and 
organizing the ideas 
behind the words. 

I - 1 

brought the familiar outline format 
and method to the personal com¬ 
puter. Because the program empha¬ 
sizes flexibility and easy modifica¬ 
tion, ThinkTank outlines are far 
more useful than the paper-based 
variety we produced in high school. 

I’m frustrated by this fine pro¬ 
gram, though, because it turns out 
to be something of a cul-de-sac. Once 
you’ve enjoyed the ease with which 
your ideas take shape in ThinkTank, 
you then have to use another (word¬ 
processing) program to produce and 
polish the actual text, for Think- 
Ihnk’s editing capabilities are rudi¬ 
mentary. However, Living Videotext 
recently announced a $99 ThinkTank 
spinoff called Ready that resembles 
a desk accessory (i.e., it resides in 
RAM, offers handy everyday utili¬ 
ties, and is available at the touch of 
a key) but also includes an outline 
processor. If Ready is also able, it 
could become an extremely valuable 
adjunct to any standard word¬ 
processing package. 

An outline processor called Max- 
Think ($89 from MaxThink Inc., 230 
Crocker Ave., Piedmont, CA 94610; 
800-227-1590) provides a methodol¬ 
ogy for developing and nurturing 
ideas as well as a means for captur¬ 


ing and organizing them. MaxThink 
moves you from the brainstorming 
phase through formal structuring of 
your thoughts with a set of pro¬ 
cedures less rigid than ThinkTink’s. 
Its more cerebral tack takes more 
getting used to, but this is balanced 
somewhat by its low cost. The Max¬ 
Think people promise a “variable 
word processor” (one that emulates 
several popular word-processing 
programs) in the future. If this 
comes to pass, MaxThink could well 
rival the more complete writing 
tools that we’ll get into right now. 

Freestyle ($295, also from Quad- 
ram Corp.) is essentially a full- 
fledged word-processing program 
with integral outlining functions. 
You can flip to your initial outline 
while you’re writing to ensure that 
you aren’t omitting details you 
planned to include, and Freestyle 
provides a graph that shows the rel¬ 
ative size of each outlined section— 
a handy way to check whether some 
portions of a lengthy report are dis¬ 
proportionately large or small. 
Freestyle is admirably straightfor¬ 
ward and easy to learn thanks to its 
extensive on-line tutorial, but you 
may become frustrated by the need 
to switch frequently between Edit 
and Insert modes. 

T aking the outline approach 
one step further, AshtonTate’s 
Framework builds an entire 
integrated system on this adaptable 
concept. Framework treats each sec¬ 
tion of your outline as a “frame” that 
can contain text, graphics, spread¬ 
sheet calculations, or database en¬ 
tries and then pastes these seem¬ 
ingly disparate hunks of information 
together as a unified report or letter. 

Framework is surprisingly simple 
to use initially, but as you might ex¬ 
pect, the learning curve steepens as 
you get more ambitious with its 
many features. Nonetheless, it’s a 
current high-water mark for writing 
tools if you commit to some study 
and a $695 investment. A new ver¬ 
sion called Framework II (remem¬ 
ber, these are the folks who gave us 
dBASE II) was at the time of this 
writing scheduled for release in the 
fall , and it enhances the original with 
a spelling checker, displays of page 
breaks, and other tools that hard- 
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One out of every five letter-quality printers 
sold is made by Ricoh. 


If that's not impressive 
enough, consider the fact that 
there are 127 printers on the 
market. 

With 127 printers, made by over 35 
manufacturers, the odds of one man¬ 
ufacturer getting 20% of the market 
uren't too big. How did Ricoh do it? 

By making the reliable, state-of-the- 
art printers needed in today's computer 


market. For example, Ricoh makes laser 
printers that can print up to twelve 
pages a minute. Thermal printers that do 
graphics in seven colors. And quiet daisy 
wheel printers. 

We even make the scanners that 
transmit the copy and color pictures of 
USA Today all across the country for 
printing early every weekday morning. 

So, if you'd like to increase your 
odds of getting the best printers on 


the market, look into Ricoh's new line 
of printers and peripherals, backed 
by Ricoh's own national service 
organization. 


RICOH. 

We respond. 


H00-222-0878, ext.R20. In NJ, 800-222-0879, ext. R20. ©1985 Ricoh Corporation; 5 Dedrick Place, West Caldwell, NJ 07006. 
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A few smart reasons 
to buy our smart modem: 




Features 


Ven-Tel Hayes 
1200 PLUS 


1200 and 300 baud, auto-dial, auto-answer 
Compatible with “AT” command set 

Can be used with CROSSTALK-XVI or Smartcom II software 

Regulated DC power pack for cool, reliable operation 

Eight indicator lights to display modem status 

Speaker to monitor call progress 

Attractive, compact aluminum case 

Two built-in phone connectors 

Compatible with The Source and Dow Jones News Retrieval 
Unattended remote test capability 
Phone cable included 
Availability 

Price 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Now 

$499 

$599 


The Ven-Tel 1200 PLUS offers high speed, 
reliable telecommunications for your per¬ 
sonal computer or terminal. Whether you 
use information services or transfer data 
from computer to computer, the Ven-Tel 1200 
PLUS is the best product around. Available 
at leading computer dealers and distribu¬ 
tors nationwide. 

Also from Ven-Tel: internal modems for the 
IBM and HP-150 Personal Computers with 
all of the features of the 1200 PLUS. 

You choose. The Ven-Tel 1200 PLUS— 
the smartest choice in modems. 


Ven-Tel Inc. 


2342 Walsh Avenue 
Santa Clara, CA 95051 


(408) 727-5721 






m 


Crosstalk is a trademark of Microstuf; Hayes and Smartcom II are trademarks of Hayes Microcomputer Products. 
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core writers had missed. 

As writing tools become generally 
more supportive (and developers look 
to fill unoccupied market niches), 
we're seeing extremely specialized 
programs such as Lifetree's Volks- 
writer Scientific, which includes 
more than 400 Greek, math, and 
engineering symbols that can be 
moved with exquisite precision 
around bit-mapped pages. This can 
be a lot of work—but worth it if 
you're a formula fan. Although I 
don't have much use for this tool per¬ 
sonally, it is an impressive piece of 
work and probably worth its $495 
cost to scientific or academic types. 

But just so software developers 
don't rest on their laurels, I'd point 
out that syntax checkers, the refuge 
of those who failed English 101, still 
need work. Most current products 
are arbitrary or even pugnacious in 
the way they correct your grammati¬ 
cal miscues. An exception is Punc¬ 
tuation and Style ($125 from Oasis 
Systems, 7907 Ostrow St., San 


W hen microcomputers en¬ 
tered the business world 
several years ago, most 
managers and end users had only 
the vaguest idea of what their new 
systems would do. Managers bought 
microcomputers because everybody 
else was buying them. They had 
visions of increased productivity but 
seldom any specific objectives. Few 
office workers knew a floppy disk 
from an operating system. They were 
excited about all the new equipment, 
but their primary reaction was fear: 
fear of failure, fear of breaking the 
computer, fear of change. 

At that time, managers usually 
I recognized the need for microcom- 


Diego, CA 92111; 619-279-5711), 
which takes a more cooperative ap¬ 
proach to better usage. It's worth a 
look if you haven't explored this kind 
of writing support. 

We started with the assumption 
that words are a more obscure com¬ 
modity than other kinds of comput¬ 
erized information. That's the reason 
writing tools have taken longer to 
evolve, but happily, the evolution is 
picking up momentum. Selecting a 
word processor is no longer a sim¬ 
ple matter of searching for the one 
with the most features at the best 
price—more and more your choice 
hinges on exactly what kind of 
writing you do. And those old hands 
who have (perhaps appropriately) 
been content with a venerable pro¬ 
gram like WordStar just might find 
that it's time to reexamine their op¬ 
tions. 

—Richard Dalton 


Richard Dalton, who wrote “Software for Mana¬ 
gers” in September’s Popular Computing , heads 
Keep/Track Corp., a San Francisco consulting firm. 


puter training only after the ma¬ 
chines were in place. Most managers 
opted for custom training on-site 
because it was usually more effective 
than generic training down at the 
computer store or local college. 
Training consultants helped mana¬ 
gers determine needs, applications, 
and objectives; then they reassured 
end users, taught them basic prin¬ 
ciples and techniques, and helped 
with the transition between their old 
manual systems and the new elec¬ 
tronic ones. 

But today’s microcomputer train¬ 
ing is profoundly different. The ar¬ 
rival of new systems in the office 
makes no hearts beat faster, and 


with several years’ experience, both 
managers and users know exactly 
what they want the machines and 
software to accomplish. They also 
have a clearer idea of what training 
consultants can do for them. “Gee 
whiz, can I really learn to use that 
powerful computer?” has given way 
to “How fast can that thing make 
itself useful around here?” 

There still are beginners, of 
course, and training consultants still 
spend time calming their fears. At 
all levels, the need remains for the 
individual help that is at the heart 
of all good teaching. It will always 
be important to smooth the way for 
people to accept changes and be¬ 
come more productive. 

These days, however, typical cli¬ 
ents are more likely to be intermedi¬ 
ates who already know what micro¬ 
computers can do. They realize they 
can generate reports they had never 
thought of before. They once worked 
to customize their own spreadsheets, 
databases, and forms using the basic 
skills taught by training consultants, 
but with their new productivity ori¬ 
entation, they now want these appli¬ 
cations custom-designed for them. 
Training consultants have thus taken 
on a broader role, writing the for¬ 
mulas and macros that make soft¬ 
ware packages work just the way 
their clients want. 

For an understanding of the 
emerging role of training consul¬ 
tants, let’s look at a hypothetical ex¬ 
ample of corporate microcomputer 
systems training. A telephone com¬ 
pany needs a way to keep track of 
the orders it receives but, for one 
reason or another, cannot immedi¬ 
ately fill. A customer might order a 
red telephone when there are no red 
phones in stock. The customer gets 
a black phone to use until the red 
ones are restocked and the order can 
be filled. Perhaps telephone lines 
have not yet been installed in a 
neighborhood, so service cannot be 
connected. Another fellow orders his 
phones before his house is built. In 
all such cases, the order for tele¬ 
phone service must be put on hold. 

Jane Smith’s group at the phone 
company wants to develop an “or¬ 
ders on hold” tracking system to 
keep tabs on these orders and the 
reasons for them as they occur each I 


BUSINESS 

Training 
for Today 

You should expect more than just hand¬ 
holding from a training consultant 
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Apart from one small detail, 
they’re exactly alike. 

We know. We made both 
these diskettes ourselves, 
controlling every aspect of 
the manufacturing process. 
From the liquid polyester to 
the magnetic oxides. 

Then we checked them. 
Inside and out.The two you 


see here lived up to 326 of the 
most demanding standards 
around. Standards that guaran¬ 
tee our diskettes for life. Which 
we conservatively estimate 
to be 200 years at the rate of 
one read/write pass on every 
track, every hour of every day. 
Without losing a scrap of data. 

So where’s the problem? 


The floppy on top flunked 
standard #327. The label is 
a teensy bit crooked. A minor 
detail, sure. But a 3M floppy 
has to be flawless. 

Or it flops. 

One less thing to 
worry about - 
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month, county by county, through¬ 
out the company’s service area. Jane 
calls Bill Jones, a consultant recom¬ 
mended by another manager in the 
firm, and outlines the project for 
him. “What package should we 
buy?” Jane wants to know. Based on 
his experience, Bill suggests R:base 
5000 by Microrim (just for instance). 
Jane orders the software and sets up 
a meeting with Bill and two other 
managers in her group. 

At the meeting, Bill listens as the 
managers describe the project. They 
discuss the menus, reports, and dia¬ 
grams they want. They emphasize 
the need for effective documenta¬ 
tion. Bill asks questions until he has 
a clear idea of the managers’ needs 
and objectives. With this information 
in mind, he moves down the hall to 
meet with the people who will be 
collecting and entering data and 
preparing reports when the tracking 
system goes into effect. They ex¬ 
press their ideas on screen design, 
a task they assume Bill will under¬ 
take. Again, Bill asks questions: 
How many of them will be entering 
data? What about pass codes? What 
are the variables in each application? 

Bill departs with the software 
package, the managers’ objectives, 
and any other special requests. 
When he returns to the phone com¬ 
pany in three weeks time, he brings 
a software package he has custom¬ 
ized to everyone’s specifications. He 
also brings step-by-step documenta¬ 
tion for the Orders-on-Hold Tracking 
System, complete with sample re¬ 
ports. Bill presents the system to 
Jane, who approves it with minor 
modifications. In the final phase of 
the project, Bill meets with end 
users to train them in hands-on use. 

Notice the company’s threefold ex¬ 
pectations for Bill Jones, the train¬ 
ing consultant: software customized 
to exact specifications, detailed 
documentation, and finally, custom 
training. What was once the train¬ 
ing consultant’s sole function has 
become only the last, and perhaps 
the least, item on the list. Such ser¬ 
vice is typical of what you should be 
able to expect from today’s training 
consultant. 

As this example indicates, users 
want instruction that is instantly 
relevant—no extraneous examples, 
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no illustrations of general principles. 
They want to get straight to work 
on their own problems. And mana¬ 
gers who are short on computer 
skills no longer fret about it, saying 
instead, “We have more important 
things to do. Let the technicians 
handle the technical problems.” 

Even today’s beginners often ap¬ 
proach learning with a different atti- 

In today’s world^ 

microcomputer users 
want instruction 
that is instantly 
relevant—they want 
to get straight to 
work on their own 
problems. 
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tude from their predecessors. It is 
as if we have collectively reached a 
new perception of the role of micro¬ 
computers. Once seen as the icons of 
a semi-mystical technology, capable 
of miracles in the hands of initiates, 
computers are now high-class appli¬ 


ances meant for our convenience. 
The machines no longer fascinate us. 
They are not miraculous anymore, 
merely necessary. 

In this new climate of customiza¬ 
tion, how can you choose the micro¬ 
computer training consultant who 
best suits your particular require¬ 
ments? Actually, it isn’t much dif¬ 
ferent from choosing a dentist: ask 
people you trust. Check with others 
in fields close to your own to find 
consultants they like. When you in¬ 
terview a prospective training con¬ 
sultant, ask to see recent projects 
similar to the one you are planning. 
Also ask for names of recent clients 
and call them-they are your best 
source of reliable information in a 
field that changes very quickly. 

When you hire a training consul¬ 
tant, make clear communication a 
priority. The quality of customized 
systems and training depends on the 
quality of information the training 
consultant receives throughout a 
project—the best training consultant 
in the world can’t help you without 
an accurate and complete sense of 
your needs. Besides the needs anal¬ 
ysis, goal setting, training plans, and 
ongoing support that form the basis 
of “classical” microcomputer train¬ 
ing, you will want to discuss some 
newer issues: choice of software and 
how it will be customized for you, 
scope and kind of documentation to 
be written, the site where the work 
will take place, and so forth. 

N o matter how much things 
change, the value of micro¬ 
computer training lies, as it 
always has, in its capacity to help 
clients make the most productive, 
efficient, and cost-effective use of 
their systems. Because today’s mi¬ 
crocomputer applications are more 
ambitious and more specialized, the 
training consultant’s ability to 
deliver such help hinges more and 
more on customization. Managers 
should expect more from today’s 
training consultant, and they should 
be prepared to provide whatever 
specific information the consultant 
needs to do the best job. 

—Linda Sexton-Lanning 

Linda Sexton-Lanning is the principal owner of The 
Training Wheel, a Portland, Oregon, consulting firm 
specializing in on-site training. 
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Get a complete writing tune-up 
for just $69.^ 



Add more than 100,000 special 
words. Like your client’s name. 


DICTIONARY 


from a 50,000 word selection. 
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—Look up 60,000 hard to spell 
words. Plus business and legal 
dictionary. 


Some words sound alike r but 
are spelled differently, r 
which is which. 




HOMONYM 

CHECKER 


Revise your text quickly 

It’s a helpful word processor. 



Discover, correct and automatically 

replace misspelled words. 


SPELLING 

CHECKER 
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TEXT 


Can anyone read what you write? 
Writer’s Proofreader can tell you. 
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EDITOR 
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Count words, sentences and 
characters. 


Have you used the same wordTob - 
many times? Stop that redundancy, 
redundancy! 
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New Writer’s Proofreader™ software is 
a breakthrough for anyone who uses a word 
processor. Business writers. Student writers. 
Professional writers. Secretaries. 

Because Writer’s Proofreader comes 
with 9 powerful tools to help you write with more 
confidence, more intelligence, more speed 
and ease. 

Guaranteed help, or your money back* 

Best of all, Writer’s Proofreader works with 
most popular word processing programs—like 
Wordstar® Volkswriter Deluxe® and Perfect 
Writer™ 2.0. 

If you’re a writer, order today. 
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WRITER’S PROOFREADER 


Please send me_ 


_ copies of Writer’s Proofreader at $69.95 


each. (Calif, residents add $4.20 sales tax.) Plus $5 for shipping 
and handling per complete order. 

*lf not completely satisfied, I understand I may return Writer’s 
Proofreader within 10 days of receipt for a full product refund. 
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CITY 

STATE 
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NAME ON CARD 

SIGNATURE 


Call (800) 225-8327. 

California, call (800) 332-8327. Or mail this coup 


Available at your local dealer. Or to 
order direct, call (800) 225-8327. In 
coupon to THORN EMI Computer Software, 

RO. Box 16549, Irvine, CA 92714. 

THORN EMI Computer Software 
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Introducing the 


The best of 
both worlds. 

For owners of IBM Personal 
Computers, combining personal 
productivity and business 
applications is now less of a leap 
than ever before. 



There’s a new IBM product that 
marries the IBM System/36 and 
the IBM Personal Computer to 
give you the best of both worlds. 

Meet the newest member 
of the System/36 Family. 

It’s called the IBM System/36 PC. 

Very small but it opens up new 
worlds for your personal computer. 
Very affordable with a price 
starting at $5,995, yet capable of 
running System/36 programs that 
will help you run your business. 
Even if you’ve never 
owned a computer before, 
this can be your first 
business system, instantly 
offering the capability of 
running your business right 
now and expanding it in 
the future. 


Multiuser system. 

System/36 PC can be a 
standalone computer for small 
companies or a departmental 
system or even part of a 
distributed network for larger 
companies, providing multiuser 
access to data. 

The System/36 PC is made up 
of a 5364 Processor attached to 
an IBM PC, PC XT or PC AT. 

And you can connect up to three 
more of these personal computers. 
Or you can connect terminals 
such as System/36 printers or 
displays. 

Flexibility. 

Whether your business has 
two employees or more than 
2,000, the System/36 PC can 
combine the personal 
productivity of your PC with the 
business applications of the 
System/36 Family. 

The System/36 can handle all 
facets of your business- 
distribution, sales analysis and 
general ledger functions. 
Accounts payable, inventory 
control and payroll. 
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IBM System/36 PC. 


And you can get traditional PC 
functions such as spreadsheets 
and word processing. 

Software for the System/36 has 
I >een developed over the years 
and has proven invaluable in all 
kinds of businesses of all sizes. 
And with the thousands of 
I irograms written for both IBM 

I ’C and System/36, the sky’s the 
limit for business and planning 
applications. 

The System/36 PC even 
provides you with data security 
features so that the right data 
gets into the right hands. 

Small yet powerful. 

All of this processing power 
can sit right on a desk or under it 

either horizontally or vertically. 

II measures a mere 21 J /4"xl6%" 

—about the 
size of a small 
uilcase. 

Yet as small as 
1 1 is, this little box 
lias multiple processors, with 
main memory that can be 
i le< licated to running your 
business functions. In plain 
English, this means you can get 
I teller response time. The 
Syslem/36 PC comes with a 
I ’ M B diskette drive and either 
I <> or 80 MB disk storage, 

■ spending on your information 
lorage needs. 







Easy to use. 

The System/36 PC is easy to 
learn and to use. If you need 
assistance, it has over 2,800 
“help” screens that take you 
step-by-step through any rough 
spots. You can merge data you’ve 
generated on your PC with 
information that’s on your 
System/36 PC. And you can 
share information that is stored 
in the System/36 PC with other 
attached IBM Personal 
Computers or System/36 
terminals. 

Compatibility is high so that 
you can keep on using many of 
the PC peripherals and programs 
you may already own. 

Easy growth. 

What happens when your 
small office becomes bigger? 

That’s what the System/36 
Family is all about. No matter 
what size your business, there’s a 
member of the System/36 Family 
that can help you do whatever 
you do, better. 

■ As your needs become greater, 
there’s the mid-sized 5362 
processor that offers 
greater performance and 
can handle up to 22 - 

personal computers or 
System/36 terminals 


computers or System/36 
terminals. 

Any one of these processors 
can function as the central 
processor in your office. Each 
can communicate with PCs or 
larger systems, giving 
communication and connectivity 
new meaning by allowing 
departments to share data. 

So if your dreams are big but 
your office is small, the new 
System/36 PC is the perfect step 
for you to take. You not only get 
the best of both worlds, you also 
get IBM product reliability. And 
authorized IBM on-site service is 
available anywhere in the U.S.A. 

For a free brochure on the IBM 
System/36 PC or for information 
on product availability from 
participating IBM Product 
Centers, Authorized PC Dealers 
or Value Added Dealers, call 
1800 IBM-2468, ext. 528, LL. Or 
call your IBM marketing representative. 


Then there’s the original 
System/36—the 5360 processor 
—the largest member of the 
System/36 Family, which can 
handle up to 36 personal 
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Another day, another country. 

You're going to see the director 
of a large international pension 
fund, and you need a little insight. 
Good thing you've got your Epson' 
Geneva™ portable computer. At 
your hotel in Stockholm, you use 
the Geneva to call up the Wharton 
Econometric World-Service His¬ 
torical Data Base.The optional 
Geneva modem and software do 
all the talking. If they don't have 
what you need, one of 2,000 other 
public data bases will. With new 
information and Geneva's word 

Epson is a registered trademark of Epson Corporation. G 
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pharmacists, and hospitals with in¬ 
stant access to a patient’s complete 
medical history, ending the emer¬ 
gency-room dilemma of trying to 
treat unconscious strangers without 
knowledge of their medical problems. 

The Blue Cross/Blue Shield sys¬ 
tem uses multiple security levels to 
ensure privacy. Pharmacists, for in¬ 
stance, can see the card’s prescrip¬ 
tion records. Maryland Blue Cross 
has signed a $41.3-million contract 
with Canon of Japan for 60,000 ter¬ 
minals and is discussing a 750,000- 
unit order. It is also offering its ter¬ 
minal system, based on IBM PCs, to 
other state Blue Cross groups for 
$ 10 , 000 . 

Several other companies are in 
various stages of studying further 
applications of the technology. For 
instance, British Printing, a leading 
medical/technical publisher in the 
United Kingdom, is weighing costs 
against the advantages of publishing 
books and medical journals on cards. 
Drexon cards are as durable as 
books, are less expensive to ship, and 
take up much less room in a library. 

Similarly, Gakken Publishing of 
Japan may publish encyclopedias 
and other educational materials on 
cards and provide readers to Japa¬ 


nese classrooms. And in a more 
consumer-oriented project, Nippon 
Coinco, Japan’s largest vending- 
machine retailer, may install ter¬ 
minals in vending machines and sell 
debit cards to customers. The cards 
would carry a prepaid balance from 
which the terminal would deduct the 


Clever Cards 

New credit-card, technologies promise 
efficient data storage and better security 


C redit cards are big business. 
But today’s magnetic-strip 
technology imposes some un¬ 
fortunate limits on both traditional 
and novel applications of the wallet¬ 
sized pieces of plastic. The narrow 
strip on the back of a typical credit 
card is susceptible to the same sort 
of damage that a floppy disk is, holds 
such a limited amount of information 
that more advanced applications are 
impossible, and is all too easy to read 
and alter (much to the glee of forg¬ 
ery artists). But two new technolo¬ 
gies, one using optical storage tech¬ 
niques and one that actually puts a 
processor in the card, are likely not 
only to revolutionize the credit card 
as we know it but also to provide in¬ 
triguing options for computer stor¬ 
age and security. 

The first advance is the Drexon 
Laser Card, which has 
been developed by Drexler 
Technology (Mountain 
View, CA). Drexler has 
employed optical laser 
technology to create a 
standard-sized card that 
will store 2 megabytes Of 
digital data. The Laser 
Card has the potential for 
storing virtually all of your 
personal records—medical, 
school, financial, documen¬ 
tary, even digitized finger¬ 
prints and X-rays—in your 
back pocket. 

In writing information 
onto the card, laser ter¬ 
minals burn permanent 
columns of tiny dots on a 
strip of patented Silvery “Drexon” 
material. The dots and spaces be¬ 
tween them represent the Is and 0s 
of digital code, which can be read by 
the same terminal or a less expen¬ 
sive read-only unit. The price of 
these Japanese-made terminals is 
the technology’s main drawback— 


Panasonic has the cheapest read¬ 
only model at $140 to $200, and read/ 
write terminals start at $500. More¬ 
over, these terminals must be con¬ 
nected to personal computers in sys¬ 
tems that can run to $10,000 or 
more. These costs may make the 
laser card system too expensive to 
replace charge cards for point-of-sale 
applications where thousands of 
terminals would be needed. 

On the plus side, though, com¬ 
puter control allows data to be en¬ 
coded for high security. And unlike 
floppy disks and tape, the card is im¬ 
pervious to normal handling, dirt, 
heat, X-rays, airport magnetic sens¬ 
ing devices, and static electricity, 
giving it great potential as a medium 
for master copies of software. 

The Laser Card’s first commercial 
application is the storage of medical 


records, and the first implementa¬ 
tion has been at Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield of Maryland. Last spring the 
health care insurer announced it 
would put in the wallets of its clients 
Laser Cards carrying their full 
medical records. The constantly up¬ 
dated cards will provide doctors, 
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amount of purchases, saving Coinco 
millions in operating costs by elimi¬ 
nating the need to collect and pro¬ 
cess change from the machines. 

A second and entirely different 
technological advance—the Smart 
Card currently in use in France— 
gives us what might be called the 
ultimate portable computer. Not just 
a storage device, the Smart Card in¬ 
cludes a special computer chip com¬ 
bining actual processing capabilities 
and ROM-like permanent memory- 
all in a card that resembles a typical 
credit card in size and weight. 

Smart Cards now in use are made 
in France by Bull, Flonic Schlum- 
berger, and Philips Data Systems. 
They have about 8 kilobits of storage 
—enough for roughly 1000 charac¬ 
ters. Sixteen- and 64-kilobit models 
are currently being developed, and 
a 32K -byte version designed to com¬ 
bine several functions in one card is 
on the horizon. But it’s the Smart 
Card’s processing power that sets it 
apart, allowing it to be used with in¬ 
expensive dumb terminals that op¬ 
erate off-line (unlike today’s auto¬ 
matic bank tellers) and thus save 
expensive communications costs. 
The card itself costs only $5 or so. 

Because creating a more secure 
credit card was the basic thrust of 
its development, the Smart Card 
protects its memory on three levels. 
The first is open to anyone who in¬ 
serts the card into a reader; it could 
be used, for instance, to store the 
card holder’s name and address. The 
second level is accessible only after 
the owner has entered a unique per¬ 
sonal identification number (PIN)— 
entering an incorrect PIN three 
times in a row locks up the card for 
good, thus thwarting anyone trying 
to make an unauthorized access. 
Records that must be secure but 
accessible—such as those for an elec¬ 
tronic checking account—are stored 
on this second level. The third level, 
which can be accessed only by the 
card’s own processor, holds a secret 
identification number and the user’s 
PIN for the processor to check 
against an entry from a terminal. 

Smart Card was designed as an 
electronic checkbook, and today the 
two largest bank credit-card com¬ 
panies in France, Carte Bleu and 
Credit Agricole, use it. This month 


three U.S. banks—Maryland Na¬ 
tional Bank, Bank of Virginia, and 
National Bank of Maryland—are is¬ 
suing 100,000 Smart MasterCards to 
test their usefulness as credit cards. 

The French expect to eliminate 
paper checks nationwide by 1988, 
while MasterCard could adopt Smart 
Card nationally next year. Master- 
Card will rely on Smart Card to hold 

' T 

AHE pressing 
issue of computer 
security is leading 
U.S. companies to 
investigate the 
French Smart Card 
as an inexpensive yet 
reliable answer. 
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all the limitation records for the in¬ 
dividual account—maximum credit 
balance, maximum single purchase 
limit, maximum number of purchases 
a day, etc.-that are normally kept in 
a central mainframe computer. Be¬ 
cause of the card’s security it is ac¬ 
cepted as readily as cash, and be¬ 
cause it carries all the processing 
power and data it needs, its ter¬ 
minals operate off-line, cutting back 
on the number of authorization calls 
a retailer has to make and elimi¬ 
nating expensive charges for full¬ 
time on-line operations. 

B ut the Smart Card’s combina¬ 
tion of reliable security and 
on-board processing power 
points toward an even greater poten¬ 
tial as a computer and data security 
device. Illegal copying of software 
and unauthorized access to on-line 
services and mainframe computers 
are pressing issues in today’s com¬ 
puter industry, and they are leading 
several U.S. companies to investi¬ 
gate Smart Card as an inexpensive, 
simple, yet reliable answer. 

Smart Card can be an electronic 
key to your personal computer. In 
such a scheme, you’d insert the card 
into an inexpensive reader con¬ 


nected to the RS-232 port and enter 
your PIN. The card would then 
automatically execute a program 
stored in its third level of memory 
and unlock the computer’s processor. 
Without the card and the PIN, the 
computer would be useless. 

Smart Card can also provide auto¬ 
matic and secure log-on and data en¬ 
cryption for communicating with 
remote computers such as Compu¬ 
Serve or your corporate mainframe. 
The card would automatically iden¬ 
tify you to the remote computer 
using a complex, computer-encoded 
password that cannot be duplicated 
manually. Once you are logged on, all 
data could be encoded through the 
card, preventing anyone who might 
intercept your message from under¬ 
standing it. 

Finally, Smart Card can be used 
to prevent illegal access to commer¬ 
cial programs or the copying of sen¬ 
sitive data you have recorded on 
them, lb accomplish this, a vital part 
of the software would be stored in 
the secret third level of the card’s 
memory, and the card’s processor 
would work with the computer to 
run the program. Without the card 
mated to that piece of software, the 
program would not operate and data 
locked into it would not be accessible. 

Given the extent of the problem, 
it’s not surprising that major soft¬ 
ware developers and some of the na¬ 
tion’s largest banks are interested 
in Smart Card’s security potential. 
Arlen Lessin, president of Smartcard 
International (New York) and the de¬ 
veloper of its computer-security ap¬ 
plications, reports that his efforts 
are being funded on a multimillion- 
dollar basis by a consortium of 
American businesses and individu¬ 
als. Lessin has been discussing 
Smart Card’s security uses with a 
number of corporate officers, and he 
expects to be signing contracts soon. 

It seems that Smart Card, like the 
Drexon Laser Card, may move 
quickly from the laboratory to prac¬ 
tical applications within a year, pro¬ 
viding a boon not only to banks, but 
to the computer industry as well. 

—G. BERTON LATAMORE 


G. Berton Latamore, editor of the newsletter 
VideoPrint, brought Popular Computing readers 
up to date on another French technological advance 
in October’s “Videotex a la Fran?aise.” 
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At last, a beacon to help you navigate 
the vast sea of personal computer technology. 

It’s The Source. The online information 
service that can guide you to the best deals in 
the PC market. Shed light on your software 
problems. And signal the latest developments 
in micros. 

With The Source, you can buy, sell or 
swap hardware and software. Learn new 
applications from a Special Interest Group. 
See what’s been written about the printer 
you’re planning to buy. Or send out 
an SOS to thousands of other PC 
users when you need advice. 

What’s more, The 
Source can enlighten you 
with current information 
on everything from business 
lo travel, investments to 
world news. 

Ili«- Source is a service mark of Source Telecomputing 
' ••«!»« nation, a subsidiary of The Reader’s Digest Association, 

In' o 1985 Source Telecomputing Corporation. 


Whatever kind of help you’re after, you 
can find it faster on The Source. With a 
system of easy commands and menus. Plus a 
tutorial—free of online charges—that’ll bring 
you up to speed in a snap. 

To sign up today, call 1-800-336-3366. 

For more information, mail this coupon, or 
visit your nearest dealer. 

Then, no matter how many waves of new 
technology rock your boat, you’ll stay right 
on course. 
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SM 


The most powerful resource any personal computer can have 


Show me the light. 

Please send more information about The Source. 
Name 


Address 


78274T 


City, State 


Zip 


Mail to: Source Telecomputing Corporation, 
EO. Box 1305, McLean, VA 22102. In Virginia, 
or outside the U.S., call (703) 821-6666. 
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BY STEVEN LEVY 


Does Amiga Mean Business? 


O 


ne pleasant evening 
in July, Commo¬ 
dore International 
Ltd. rented the Vivian 
Beaumont Theatre in New 
York’s Lincoln Center to 
introduce its new Amiga 
computer. It was an incred¬ 
ible show. Andy Warhol 
used the machine to sketch 
a portrait of rock singer 
Deborah Harry; the pop 
artist, upon urging, called 
it “Great, just great.” Tbp 
studio musicians from Los 
Angeles jammed with the 
Amiga, displaying its vir¬ 
tuoso synthesizer capabil¬ 
ities. Other demonstrations 
proved beyond a doubt that 
the Amiga could run five 
graphic hacks at once. And 
Commodore executives 
claimed their dazzling ma¬ 
chine was not only a pyro¬ 
technic wonder, but some¬ 
thing more important to 
their—and your—bottom 
line. It was, they claimed, 
a business solution. 

I had been waiting to see this com¬ 
puter for quite a long time. I first 
heard about it at the Fall Comdex in 
1983. At the time, I was researching 
a story about the Apple Macintosh; 
a fellow writer told me that if I 
wanted to see Mac’s competition, I 
should check out a prototype ma¬ 
chine—the Amiga—that would blow 
the Mac away. The writer blithely 
told me that the machine, like the 
Macintosh, was based on the Motor¬ 
ola 68000 microprocessor and could 
run not only Macintosh software but 
IBM programs as well. It offered 
color, whereas the Macintosh was 
only monochrome. And it had the 
most astounding sound and graphics 
capabilities of any microcomputer 
yet conceived—all at a target price 
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Amiga is a pyrotechnic wonder, but 
its suitability for business is unclear 



that would challenge the Apple lie. 
It sounded like the ultimate home 
machine. 

Amiga’s Secret 

The Amiga booth wasn’t the 
easiest one to find among the miles 
of Comdex aisles, but finally I stum¬ 
bled across it. Amiga turned out to 
be a company selling joysticks. But 
I was able to get Don Reisinger, 
Amiga’s marketing manager, to ad¬ 
mit that there was a machine under 
development that, in his humble 
opinion, would shame the Macintosh. 
The secret was custom sound-and- 
graphic chips that would take the 
computational burden off the 68000 
processor. The scheme had been 
masterminded by a fellow named 


Jay Miner, who had been 
responsible for a similar, 
though less sophisticated, 
architecture on the criti¬ 
cally acclaimed Atari 800 
home computer. 

The machine wasn’t 
ready for display, of 
course—they barely had a 
prototype. But Reisinger 
revealed that the price for 
“a full-blown” personal 
computer would be less 
than $1500. A demo ver¬ 
sion might be ready for 
viewing by the next Con¬ 
sumer Electronics Show, 
he said, in June of 1984. 
And it would be shipping 
by the final quarter of that 
year. 

From Las Vegas, I went 
off to Apple’s headquarters 
in Cupertino and was in¬ 
jected into a well-oiled 
publicity machine gearing 
for the Macintosh intro¬ 
duction. Remember that 
one? The idea of the Mac¬ 
intosh campaign was to es¬ 
tablish its differences from the com¬ 
petition. Some noted its calculated 
iconoclasm (no pun intended) and 
called it a “yuppie” campaign. But 
the focus of Macintosh marketing 
quickly became oriented strictly to¬ 
ward the business market. After all, 
business people were doing the bulk 
of personal computer buying. So Ap¬ 
ple kept hammering away at that 
market, even as its biggest sup¬ 
porters insisted the machine was 
best geared for general purposes. 

And now there is Amiga. 

Since Comdex 1983, much has hap¬ 
pened to that little joystick company. 
Rumors of the machine grew to such 
an extent that Amiga had to distrib- 

Stfeven Levy is a New York-based contributing 
editor of Popular Computing. 
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IN THE INFORMATION AGE 
WITH THE DOW JONES 
NEWSyREIRIEVAL® MEMBERSHIP KIT. 
SAMPLE A CONTINUOUS STREAM 
OF KNOWLEDGE AT A PRICE 
YOU CAN AFFORD. 


Now you and your whole family 
can experience the information 
age without getting in over your 
head. 

For just $29.95, the new Dow 
Jones News/Retrieval Membership 
Kit leads you step-by-step into 
entertaining and informative data 
bases. With five free hours to 
sample and explore, you can find 
a fact, shop at home, get the 


scores, plan a trip, review a 
movie, choose a stock, or check 
world and business news. There’s 
a lot more, too. All you need to 
get started is a computer and 
modem: 

The Membership Kit is a big 
value that entitles you to: 

• FREE password ($75 value) 

• Easy, step-by-step User’s 
Guide 

• FIVE FREE HOURS of usage 
to explore the magic of this 
comprehensive service 



“Toss away any preconception that 
Dow Jones News/Retrieval is a stuffy, one 
dimensional data base service designed 
only for an elite coips of stock analysts 
and Wall Street wizards. Far from it — 
Dow Jones News/Retrieval also provides 
entertaining movie reviews, current 
weather and sports reports, convenient 
electronic shopping and inexpensive 
electronic mail. .Dow Jones News/ 
Retrieval is informative, entertaining 
and well worth the money. ” 

-Brad Baldwin, InfoWorld Magazine 


• FREE subscription to Dowline™, 
the magazine of Dow Jones 
Information Services 

Get your feet wet in the infor¬ 
mation age with the Dow Jones 
News/Retrieval Membership Kit. 

At $29.95, you’ll enjoy the dip 
without getting soaked. Available 
at computer retailers and selected 
bookstores. For the location 
nearest you, call: 

1 - 800 - 257-5114 

In New Jersey, Canada 
and Alaska 1-609-452-1511 

"Free time” offer limited to five© hours per household. 
Must be used ■within 30 days of receipt of password. 
Nominal service fee still applies. 


D OW IONES 


© 1985 Dow Jones and Company, Inc 
All Rights Reserved. Dow Jones News/Retrieval® 
is a registered service mark of Dow Jones and 
Company, Inc 
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COMPUTER JOURNAL 

BY STEVEN LEVY 


ute an odd “Fact Sheet” to try to 
keep things under control. One 
rumor that turned out to be fact in¬ 
volved a merger with a bigger com¬ 
pany with the clout to take the ma¬ 
chine to market. Ultimately, after an 
apparent agreement of some sort 
with Atari, Commodore—maker of 
the high-volume, low-cost C-64 com¬ 
puter-bought Amiga outright. (The 
fallout from the Atari deal is unre¬ 
solved litigation.) By then, software 
companies were already developing 
for the machine. Most thought of the 
computer as a high-end home ma¬ 
chine, not a business machine. 

Changed Plans 

As recently as January of this 
year, Don Reisinger told me that the 
machine would appeal to just about 
anyone. The assumption was that 
few could resist a machine that, in 
his words, “goes where man had 
never gone.” When I pressed him, he 
admitted it—the machine would go 
to the yuppie market that had been 
the backbone of Macintosh sales. 


As so often happens with new 
products, the original shipping date 
slipped. Faced with introducing a 
computer now, when magazine cov¬ 
ers scream of a computer slump, 
Commodore has realized that its 
plans must be adjusted. At a system 
price of $2000 (including a probably 
essential 512K of internal memory 
and color monitor), even a yuppie 
might balk. So Commodore is now 
making a case for the Amiga as a 
business machine. 

Why does Commodore think it can 
do this when Apple has not met ex¬ 
pectations? Is the Amiga really a 
business machine? Tb answer this, 
we must consider what any com¬ 
puter can reasonably be expected to 
do for a business person and why, in 
general, machines succeed or fail in 
the business market. 

To the chagrin of Commodore ex¬ 
ecutives, who eschew comparisons of 
the Amiga and the Macintosh (ex¬ 
cept in cases where Amiga has a 
clear edge), one must look first to 
the Macintosh to answer these ques¬ 


tions. The Mac broke a lot of rules 
for business machines. Some of them 
were clearly rules that should never 
be broken—for instance, don’t try to 
crack the business market until you 
have a full complement of high-end 
Big Four applications (word process¬ 
ing, spreadsheet, database, and 
graphics). Other rules are more 
dubious legacies-like “Thou shalt 
be compatible to IBM.” Other rules 
deserved to be outright smashed, 
like “The harder a computer is to 
learn, the more powerful it is.” 

The Mac Promise 

Overall, the Mac won a decent fol¬ 
lowing in the business world, but its 
drawbacks—slowness, limited mem¬ 
ory, limited software base, relative 
priceyness—kept it from doing as 
well as Apple hoped. (Now that 
some of those drawbacks have been 
addressed, Mac might do better.) 
But there was a more subtle failure 
that was not Macintosh’s fault. I am 
talking about a failure of vision 
among business computer users. 


Tandy* 

1000 COMPUTER 

$ 788 *° 


FREE SHIPPING 



MONITOR EXTRA 


1-Disk Tandy 1000 


The IBM* PC com¬ 
patible computer 
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International 
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GREAT WESTERN ELECTRONICS 
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(303) 249-8765 
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TeleMAX™ protects electronic equipment 
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Appleworks 
Regular Price $16.95 

Sale Price $15.19 


Mastering Wordstar 
Regular Price $19.95 

Sale Price $17.89 


Advanced Prog. Guide 
Regular Price $28.95 

Sale Price $26.09 


Come in to B. Dalton and save on the 
computer books pictured here from October 13 
through November 9. 

At B. Dalton you’ll find one of the larg¬ 
est selections of computer books anywhere- 
including the newest books to help you use your 
computer more productively and profitably. 


Using Displaywrite Jazz on the Macintosh Hidden Power Lotus 12 3 

Regular Price $16.95 Regular Price $22.95 Regular Price $19.95 

Sale Price $15.19 Sale Price $20.69 Sale Price $17.89 

B. Dalton stores are conveniently locat¬ 
ed throughout the U.S., and you can count on our 
friendly sales people to help you find whatever 
you’re looking for. 

So for everyday values on com¬ 
puter books, visit your nearby B. Dalton store 
today. 
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COMPUTER JOURNAL 

BY STEVEN LEVY 


One of the most powerful induce¬ 
ments to buying a Mac was a prom¬ 
ise that this new form of computing 
might bring new kinds of solutions 
to business problems. Programs like 
Filevision, which used graphic meta¬ 
phors to transform the idea of a 
database, represented new kinds of 
applications, new ways of doing busi¬ 
ness. As more business programs 
began to appear for the Mac, the 
ones that got the highest praise 
were those that used the machine's 
capabilities to rethink the kinds of 
software “solutions” that had be¬ 
come very quickly entrenched. An 
innovative approach to certain busi¬ 
ness problems, one in which every 
department becomes a mini-publish¬ 
ing house, was unveiled. 

An Unanswered Dare 

Macintosh dared the business 
community to change. But to date, 
a disappointing few have accepted 
the dare: even companies whose in¬ 
terests clearly would be served by 
these changes have been reluctant to 


take the plunge. Maybe this is not so 
surprising: it takes time to accept a 
new way of doing things. 

Consider something as obvious as 
word processing. Only three years 
ago, I recall vehement arguments 
among writers as to whether word 
processing is a good thing. These 
days those arguments are generally 
stilled, but now there are word¬ 
processing “traditionalists” who stif¬ 
fen at any hint that there is a world 
beyond WordStar. It was this reluc¬ 
tance to accept new solutions that 
hurt Macintosh in its first year in the 
business market. 

I think that Amiga will suffer from 
the same problem. 

For some business people, of 
course, the capabilities of the Amiga 
will provide obvious and immediate 
benefit. The superb musical inter¬ 
face—the machine can play music 
like a hot synthesizer—will make it 
a favorite among professional musi¬ 
cians and the numerous amateurs 
who have visions of being the next 
Herbie Hancock. The graphics and 


animation may well make the ma¬ 
chine successful among storyboard 
designers at ad agencies. Other 
“niche” markets may appreciate its 
unique features. 

Power Users 

But what about the elusive busi¬ 
ness “power user”? Forget it. The 
only spreadsheet visible at Lincoln 
Center was Lotus's 1-2-3, which does 
not run on Amiga except in an op¬ 
tional “emulation mode” that re¬ 
quires an emulation package and an 
additional S^-inch disk drive. These 
optional-at-extra-cost emulation sys¬ 
tems have rarely been successful. In¬ 
deed, why buy an Amiga to run 1-2-3 
when even Commodore admits that 
the program will run no better on the 
Amiga than it does on the IBM PC? 

Business people may look at the 
titles of software programs in devel¬ 
opment for Amiga and scratch their 
heads at this list dominated by music 
programs and games. A complement 
of powerful Big Four applications 
will trickle in only gradually. The 
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W hether you need graphics for your business, 
studies, or just for fun, Fontrix gives you the 
tools to express your ideas with visual eloquence, 
Fontrix's larger-than-screen workspace uses the full 
resolution of your printer - not just your screen - so 
your images aren't cramped for space. You're able to 
see the screen move across this workspace as you 
create an image. You can visually compose mixtures 
of type & graphics, and print them on most popular 
printers. There are over 140 fonts available, 11 on the 
main disk, and more (ten per disk) on Fontpak"' volumes. 
Fontrix version 1.5 runs on the Apple II family...cost; $95. 

__ Fontrix version 2.5 runs on an 

IBM-PC, XT, AT, PCjr or 100% 
compatible with MS-DOS 2.0 
or later, 256K, and a color 
graphics card. It costs $155. 


ILLUSTRATION 
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Denver, Colorado 80203 
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first word processor available, 
Amiga’s Tfextcraft, is an “entry-level” 
program that does not even support 
Amiga’s slick multitasking capabili¬ 
ties in its initial version. Commodore 
promises that spreadsheets will be 
available as Amiga is launched; 
Amiga databases will follow some¬ 
time after. We learned a lot about 
promises like that while waiting for 
Macintosh software. 

Then there are the questions of 
support and reliability—Commodore 
is known mainly as a mass-marketer, 
not at all noted for the “we-under- 
stand-business” attitude that has 
done IBM so well. If no one ever got 
fired for buying IBM, and got looked 
at askance for buying Apple, does 
this mean one will be canned for 
buying Commodore? If so, it’d be a 
shame because lurking behind Ami¬ 
ga’s skimpy initial business offerings 
is a lot of potential. 

Amiga’s Potential 

The most apparent advantage is 
clean, swift multitasking. Amiga’s 
ability to run several programs at 
once very swiftly may well be a boon 
once a system of software applica¬ 
tions is developed that work with 
each other seamlessiy. Those frus¬ 
trated with IBM’s IbpView and the 
limitations of the Macintosh Switcher 
may well look to Amiga to run all 
their stuff at the same time—once 
there is some useful software to run 
in those windows. 

Another advantage might be the 
relatively high power for the rela¬ 
tively low price, especially if you 
figure in the reasonable prices of the 
peripherals planned for Amiga. I’m 
talking specifically about Tecmar’s 
20-megabyte hard-disk drive, slotted 
to sell for around $1000, and a mul¬ 
tifunction card that gives clock- 
calendar, a megabyte of RAM, and 
other goodies for around $500. 

Then there are the applications of 
graphics and sound. Again, some re¬ 
thinking is in order here. Since the 
(lays of the most rudimentary busi¬ 
ness graphics offered by VisiCalc, 
the chart-making power of the white- 
collar worker and small-business 
person has been considerably ex¬ 
panded, first by 1-2-3 and now by 
•my number of graphics packages. 

11 util now, the Macintosh has seemed 


best suited to this task, but Amiga, 
with its dazzling 4096-color palette, 
claims superiority to Mac as a busi¬ 
ness-graphics engine. 

Some initial Amiga software offer¬ 
ings take things a step further: in¬ 
formation once displayed in charts 
now becomes fodder for a full-blown 
business presentation, complete with 
animation and mind-blowing sound. 

-After 

crafting the 
business equivalent 
of an MTV video, 
what is the Amiga 
user to do? Print 
it frame by frame 
on a color printer? 


For instance, Electronic Arts’ De¬ 
luxe Video Construction Set lets you 
make a pie chart where each bright¬ 
ly colored slice of the pie sails in 
from off-screen and crashes against 
the others as they form a full pie. 

Impressive? Yes. But impossible to 
duplicate in hard copy, where the 
business world does its business. 
After spending some time carefully 
crafting the business-graphics equiv¬ 
alent of an MTV video, what is the 
Amiga user to do? Print things out 
frame by frame on an expensive, 
deadly slow color printer? Hard copy 
is the Amiga’s Achilles’ heel. 

There is a way around this prob¬ 
lem by taking advantage of Amiga’s 
unique, natural kinship to our most 
beloved personal electronic arti¬ 
facts—the television and the stereo: 
devote an amplifier and decent 
speakers to it full-time and plan on 
using your videocassette recorder 
(VCR) with the Amiga for at least 
part of the time. With the Amiga’s 
easy connection to a VCR, you can 
store graphics presentations on a 
videocassette for truly portable pre¬ 
sentations suitable for boardroom 
showings on a color television or for 
more public displays on an audito¬ 


rium projection screen. 

If what you do in the course of 
your job doesn’t involve any form of 
show-and-tell, then you probably are 
not going to consider Amiga your 
business machine. 

Amiga’s Impact 

Even if the Amiga doesn’t set the 
business world on fire, its sophisti¬ 
cated technology will make its mark. 
The IBM PC and the programs it 
ran best (those Big Four applica¬ 
tions) set a standard for what is 
minimally expected of a white-collar 
computer. The Macintosh added the 
requirements of ease-of-use, win¬ 
dows, and a high degree of data com¬ 
patibility, requirements that the 
IBM-and-clone industry is striving 
to match. Now comes the Amiga, 
with its blazing speed and zipless 
multitasking, not to mention the 
sound-and-light show. Each iteration 
raises the stakes, forces the winners 
of the previous round to upgrade, 
and ensures that future contenders 
will have to be even better than 
what’s already out there. 

Because of this, I feel that the 
Amiga, like the Macintosh before it, 
will have considerable impact on 
business computing in general, even 
if it does not become the new stan¬ 
dard for business hardware. Any¬ 
way, I suspect that the Amiga’s cre¬ 
ators really don’t have their hearts 
set on winning the spreadsheet 
crowd. I think back to a moment at 
the Lincoln Center Amiga introduc¬ 
tion where one of our Commodore 
guides was demonstrating some of 
the musical-instrument sounds the 
machine could generate. He admit¬ 
ted to the crowded theater that his 
favorite was something called the 
“power chord.” And he demonstrated: 
tapping the keys like a juiced-up 
typist, he generated the precise gut- 
busting sounds of an electric guitar 
player blasting the innards out of his 
amp. The riff itself was from an old 
Deep Purple song, “Smoke On the 
Water.” The crowd went nuts. At 
that moment, the Amiga sounded 
great. But it did not sound like a 
business machine. _ □ 

Steven Levy welcomes your comments and sugges¬ 
tions. You can contact him on The Source (II) 
TCT670) or CompuServe (ID 720(55 635) or 1 by 
writing to him c/o Popular Computing, POB 397, 
Hancock, NH 03449. 
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240K Apple Compatible 

9 Computer System • 

$ 499 ™ 


APlus 3000 computer system includes 192K RAM, 48K ROM 
(32K Microsoft Basic plus 16K ROM Emulator), 144K Laser 
5 %" Disk Drive (Runs Apple II Software), Magic Window 
Wordprocessor, MagiCalc spreadsheet, Magic Memory 
Database. All for only $499.00 
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Double Immediate Replacement Warranty 

If any of the Aplus 3000 computer system 
equipment fails due to faulty workmanship or 
material within 180 days of purchase we will 
REPLACE it immediately with no service charge! ! 
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SPECIFICATIONS 

A plus 3000 is a complete, self-contained computer based on 
the popular 6502A microprocessor and can tap into the 
tremendous software library of Apple II. Features include 
192K Bytes RAM, 32KB Enhanced Microsoft BASIC, 80 column 
text, 560H X 192V color graphic display, 81 key sculptured 
keyboard and high efficiency switching power supply. Also 
included as standard are Centronics bus printer interface, 

Cassette interface, 4 channel sound generator, and 5/4 
Apple Compatible Disk Drive. 

• TEXT 

— 40 columns X 24 rows or 80 columns X 24 rows software 
selectable. 

— 5 X 7 characters in 7 X 8 matrix. 

— Upper and lower case characters. 

— One of Eight colors for characters/graphics and background, 

Red, Green, Blue, Cyan, Magenta, Yellow, Black and White. 

_ Character set with normal, inverse and flashing capabilities. 

• GRAPHICS ^ 

_ 280H X 192V 6 colors — Black, White, Violet, Green, Blue, Orange. 

_ 280H X 192V 8 colors bit image — Black, White, Red, Green, Blue, Cyan, 

Magenta, Yellow. /u . , 

_ 560H X 192V 6 colors — Black, White, Violet, Green, Blue, Orange. (High 

resolution color monitor required) 

Super Apple Compatible Disk Drive Sale 
Quieter, Cooler, Better Disk Drives for your Apple II plus, He, lie 
(specify when ordering). List $299.95. Sale $149.95. 

15 Day Free Trial — If it doesn’t meet your expectations 
within 15 days of receipt, just send it back to us UPS 
prepaid and we will refund your purchase price.. 
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Runs Apple II Software 

Function Keys 
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Composite Video 

Disk Drive 

Numeric Keypad 

Video Cable 

RGB Color Card 
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Centronics Printer Interface 

Drive Controller 

$150 Wordprocessor (Magic Window) 
$150 Spreadsheet (MagiCalc) 

$60 Database prg. (Magic Memory) 
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ACCESSORIES 

2nd Disk Drive 

2 professional analog joysticks 
Z-80 cart, allows CP/M use 
RS232 adapter 
R/F Modulator (TV hookup) 

RGB cable (RGB Monitor hookup) 

Centronics cable (for Centronics printer) 

Technical reference manual 

Comstar 1 Ox 1 20-140 CPS dot matrix printer 

80 columns Hi-Res Amber Monitor 

80 column Hi-Res RGB Monitor 


LIST 

$299.95 
$ 39.95 
$ 99.95 
$ 99.95 
$ 29.95 
$ 24.95 
$ 34.95 
$ 29.95 
$399.00 
$199.00 
$399.00 


Add $25.00 for shipping and handling!! 

Enclose Cashiers Check, Money Order or Personal Check. Allow 14 
days for delivery. 2 to 7 days for phone orders. 1 day express mail. 
We accept Visa and MasterCard. We ship C.O.D. to continental 
U.S. addresses only. Add $10 more if C.O.D. 


COMPUTER DIREC 


APPLE and COMMODORE are registered trademarks of Apple Computer Inc. and Commodore Business Machines, Inc., respe y 


We Love Our Customers 

22292 N. Pepper Rd., Barrington, III. 60010 

312/382-5050 to order 
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MICRO REVOLUTION 

I BY JERRY l»OURNi:i.l,l I 


Portable Pitfalls 



One traveling writer searches 
for a perfect portable 


compete in the PCompatible market 
and is now in Chapter 11. If Otrona 
had continued to develop portable 
machines I have no doubt they’d 
have come up with a. machine as 
dominant among real portables as 
the Attache had been among lug- 
gables; but they didn’t. 

About the time that Otrona made 
its fatal mistake, Thndy brought out 
the TRS-100, which became the har¬ 
binger of a whole fleet of truly por¬ 
table lapboard machines. None of 
them were ideal by any means, but 
fhey ran on flashlight batteries, and 
when the main batteries gave out 
they had a backup nicad battery that 
would keep text safe for months. The 
result was a machine totally immune 
to power failures. As a bonus, it 


came with BASIC in ROM 
and could even serve as a 
clock. 

There were drawbacks 
to true portables. You had 
to get used to the not-very- 
visible liquid crystal dis¬ 
play. They had only 8 lines 
of 40 characters. The text 
editor was primitive, about 
equivalent to the earliest 
versions of Electric Pencil. 
For all that, the new lap- 
boards worked reliably 
anywhere, including on air¬ 
planes; the potential for 
timesaving was obvious. 

A number of my col¬ 
leagues began carrying 
TRS-lOOs everywhere and 
soon confessed they 
couldn’t operate without 
them. I decided I’d better 
look into this new breed of 
true portables. 

The TRS-100 was made 
for Thndy by Kyocera; it 
also made an electronically 
similar machine for NEC. 
The NEC portable had 
several features not available on the 
Thndy. The decisive point for me, 
though, was memory: both the PC- 
8201 and the TRS-100 address mem¬ 
ory in “banks” of 32K bytes each, 
but the NEC can accommodate 64K 
internally, while the TRS-100 cur¬ 
rently is limited to 32K bytes on the 
main board. 

The NEC’s two built-in 32K banks 
give me about 8000 words of English 
text, a bit more than 25 pages, di¬ 
vided into two equal blocks. On a 
good day I can write more than that. 

Both machines can be expanded. 
The Tandy can accommodate extra 
internal memory via third-party 

Science fiction writer Jerry Pournelle, who joined 
the micro revolution eight years ago, is a con¬ 
tributing, editor of Popular Computing. 


S mall computers 
change everything. 
Sometimes we ex¬ 
pect too much from them. 

But give it time... 

Just now I’m writing 
this in the Clipper Club at 
Los Angeles International 
Airport, but I won’t finish 
it here. In an hour we’ll be 
on our way: Frankfurt, 
then down to Zurich and 
ETH, the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology, 
where Niklaus Wirth in¬ 
vented Pascal and Modula. 

After that we’ll wander 
through Liechtenstein and 
the Austrian Alps gather¬ 
ing material for my new 
novel. 

All of which is wonderful, 
but if, like me, you’re ad¬ 
dicted to small computers 
for writing and have to 
take one with you on the 
trip, it gets stickier. The 
idea is great in theory, but 
the details are something 
else. Nothing is simple or 
straightforward, as I’ve learned to 
my sorrow. It all seemed simple 
enough when I started. After all, I 
went through Europe with a com¬ 
puter once before. There must be 
even better machines now. First 
things first, then: choose a machine. 

Four years ago when I went to 
Italy I didn’t really have much 
choice. There were no true portables, 
only “luggables,” and of those the 
Otrona Attache was clearly the best. 
I lugged the Attache all over Italy, 
and indeed I have a photograph of 
Adelle the Otrona on an outdoor 
table in Piazza San Marco in Venice. 

Alas, instead of concentrating on 
the portable market, where it had 
the reputation of being the BMW of 
small computers, Otrona tried to 


Illustration by Dan Pelavin 
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add-on chips; the current maximum 
is 96K bytes-three additional 32K 
banks. But the NEC has an expan¬ 
sion slot that allows me to add as 
many external, battery-powered 
memory banks as I care to carry, 
meaning there’s no effective limit to 
the amount of memory I can have. 
The memory cartridges aren’t cheap, 
but they’re readily available and 
were the main reason I got the NEC 
rather than the Thndy. 

Both the TRS-100 and the NEC 
have another neat feature: it’s easy 
to squirt text from them into an¬ 
other machine. For years I carried 
the Otrona in addition to the NEC 
PC-8201. I’d use the 8201 to write on 
airplanes, and when I got to a hotel 
where I could plug the Otrona in I d 
connect the two machines and save 
my text on the Otrona’s disks. 

This worked quite well except for 
the problem of weight and bulk. It’s 
a nuisance to carry a computer 
around anyway; carrying 18 pounds 
of machinery largely to serve as a 
data recorder for yet another ma¬ 
chine seemed a bit much. Surely, 
thought I, there’s a better way. 

The Quest Begins 

The combination of Attache and 
PC-8201 was clearly out of the ques¬ 
tion for an extended European trip. 
So, it turns out, were all the existing 
luggables. The Otrona can run on 
many combinations of voltages and 
frequencies such as are found in 
Europe and outside the U.S. in gen¬ 
eral. Otrona engineers have told me 
it cost almost nothing to include that 
feature in the machine. One would 
think, then, that a capability to 
switch a true portable computer 
from one kind of current to another 
would be common, but it isn’t; I’ve 
yet to find one. (The gizmos that you 
use to run U.S. hair dryers on Euro¬ 
pean current are no help: they mere¬ 
ly chop off half the power wave. Hair 
dryers and electric razors apparent¬ 
ly don’t care, but computers prob¬ 
ably do.) 

The next step, then, was to find a 
portable that would be an improve¬ 
ment on what I already had. The 
PC-8201 isn’t optimum for a number 
of reasons. First, the keyboard: 
while it has a good feel and full-size 
keys, the layout is the old “TTY” or 
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Teletype pattern, -with the “ key as 
a shifted 2, and the: key where I ex¬ 
pect to find quotes. 

Second, although the 8201 has a 
text editor with word wrap, it’s just 
barely adequate. There’s a search 
function but no global replacement. 
And deleting is awkward. 

Then there’s data storage. The ex¬ 
ternal memory cartridges do the job, 
but they’re expensive and remind 
me of small disks in the early days: 
a lot better than nothing but annoy¬ 
ing to have to change them so often. 

Another problem with the PC-8201 
is the screen size, which is legible 
but just too small: 8 lines of 40 char¬ 
acters really is less than optimum 
for serious writing. 

But the real clincher, once I de¬ 
cided not to carry the Attache, is 
that the PC-8201 isn’t a real com¬ 
puter. It has no spelling checker and 
no capacity for carrying about a very 
large and comprehensive database; 
and while I have no compelling need 
for spreadsheets, it would be nice to 
be able to enter my travel expenses 
directly into an accounting system. 

The PC-8201/Attache combination 
could do all this; there’ve been great 
improvements in small machines; 
surely I’d find something that could 
do the job. 

Frustrations 

The first thing I tried was Hewlett- 
Packard’s HP-110, a true lapboard 
machine with WordStar, dBASE II, 
and Lotus’s 1-2-3 all built in in ROM. 
WordStar isn’t my favorite editor, 
but WordStar on a screen of 24 lines 
by 80 characters certainly beats the 
PC-8201 all hollow. 

The HP-110 has another advan¬ 
tage: its built-in 300-baud modem 
would give me the ability to telecom¬ 
municate, and I’ve become addicted 
to BIX (BYTE Information Ex¬ 
change). One disadvantage of the 
NEC PC-8201 vis-a-vis the TRS-100 
is that the Tandy machine also has 
a built-in 300-baud modem. You can 
get a faster, external modem for the 
PC-8201, but it’s one more thing to 
carry around. So the HP sounded 
good, and I took one on a test run. 

A major disadvantage surfaced 
immediately. The HP’s screen is 
very hard to see. The cost of that 
24-line by 80-character display is 


that each character is very small. No 
matter how you fiddle with the HP’s 
screen contrast you’ll want plenty of 
light in order to use it. 

The next problem wasn’t so sim¬ 
ple. The demo HP-110 had 128K 
bytes of free memory. That’s a rea¬ 
sonable amount but not so much as 
you might think. There are external 
disk drives attachable to the HP-110, 
but they don’t run on batteries, nor 
could I find anything about running 
them on European power. 

The power situation was the filial 
clincher. The HP-110 runs on inter¬ 
nal rechargeable batteries. You 
charge it up by plugging it into the 
wall—but the charging unit runs on 
U.S. power only, and once again I 
couldn’t get any unambiguous infor¬ 
mation on what sort of adapter I 
might need. 

Two Possibilities 

Our departure date was getting 
closer. I liked the NEC PC-8201, and 
NEC had a new and greatly im¬ 
proved machine, the 8401 Starlet. 
Clearly that was the next thing to 
look at, and at the National Com¬ 
puter Conference in Chicago I made 
a beeline for the NEC booth. 

The Starlet was somewhat diap- 
pointing. The screen was not per¬ 
ceptibly easier to read than the 
HP’s. I suppose it’s inevitable: if you 
try to cram 24 by 80 onto a liquid 
crystal display, you’ll have problems. 
Improved machines will be out about 
the time you read this, but they 
weren’t available for me to take on 
my trip. 

Another possibility then: the new 
Zenith portable. Its 24 by 80 display 
is backlighted and highly visible. 
There are disk drives built in. The 
machine is PCompatible, able to run 
not only WordStar but NewWord and 
XYWrite. For a moment I thought 
I’d solved my problem. 

Then I took another look. The 
Zenith Portable is a spruced-up ver¬ 
sion of the Morrow Swinger. It’s ac¬ 
tually heavier than the Otrona and 
nearly as bulky. While it will operate 
on batteries, it runs for only about 
20 hours before they have to be re¬ 
charged. It’s a new machine; the 
Zenith people at NCC weren’t sure 
they had a version that could op¬ 
erate on European current. They’d 
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try to get me one, but... 

It’s probably as well that the 
Zenith didn’t come in time. It’s pret¬ 
ty big and heavy for extended trips. 
In my youth I learned to travel light, 
but I also learned to hate doing that: 
seven elephants is much more my 
preference. Adding the Zenith would 
be about the equivalent of an eighth 
elephant. 

Enter Purple Computing 

Even after my disappointments 
with Zenith, NEC, and Hewlett- 
Packard I was still hopeful, but after 
a complete tour of NCC I knew bet¬ 
ter. There really wasn’t a true por¬ 
table that ran on flashlight batteries 
and/or could be recharged with 
European current, and had lots of 
convenient storage capacity, a built- 
in modem, a good text editor, capa¬ 
bility to run auxilliary software like 
spelling checkers, and a large visible 
screen; at least nothing I saw. 

Okay, I thought, we stick with 
what we’ve got. The PC-8201 is pret¬ 
ty good; let’s see what we can do 
with it. 

The staff at the NEC booth gave 
me a name: Purple Computing Co., 
420 Constitution Ava, Camarillo, CA 
93010. Purple Computing makes all 
kinds of memory devices for lap- 
board computers. Consider the Side¬ 
car memory module for the NEC. 
This slides into the 820l’s external 
memory slot and has four banks 
with 32K in each bank; enough to 
hold more than six of these columns. 
Carry four of these and you’ve got 
enough memory to store most of a 
novel. It’s like having a floppy disk, 
but it’s more reliable than a floppy. 
The Sidecar has a built-in five-year 
lithium battery that keeps the CMOS 
low-current memory intact. 

Purple Computing also put me in 
touch with a Seattle outfit called 
'lYaveling Software They make what 
they call the Ultimate ROM, which 
plugs into the PC-8201’s innards. 
This gives, without using up mem¬ 
ory, a database program, a text for¬ 
matter, and, far more important, a 
thing they call IDEA, which is simi¬ 
lar to the indispensable Think'Ihnk 
program for the IBM PC. 

With these enhancements, it makes 
sense to carry the 8201 no matter 
what else you pack around. 
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famous 
high tech catalog 


Heathkit 


More than just a catalog, 
a trustworthy guide to 
what’s new in computers 
and electronics. 


Metal 

Detector 


Triple-Trace 
Oscilloscope 
Computerized 
Weather Station 


Microprocessor 
Trainer & Course 


With Heathkit, you’ll dis¬ 
cover a special pride of ac¬ 
complishment by creating 
hand-built quality that is 
uniquely yours. 

You’ll build your kit 
with confidence too, know¬ 
ing you’re backed by our 
simple promise, “We won’t 
let you fail.” 

If you don’t have the latest 
Heathkit Catalog, the whole 
family is missing some 
thing great. 


Real Time 

Spectrum Analyzer 


For many years, the Heathkit cata¬ 
log has been a guide to new, excit¬ 
ing kit products for people like you 
to build. To enjoy. Learn from. And 
save money. 

What sets this catalog apart is 
its range of high quality prod¬ 
ucts and accurate informa¬ 
tion on every product. 
Ham Radio Over 450 interesting 

Transceiver items - Computer 

! —• hardware and soft¬ 

ware • Robots • Preci¬ 
sion test instru¬ 
ments • Computer¬ 
ized weather 
instruments • 
Solar hot water • 
Automotive and 
home energy 
izex products • 

* Security de- 

Most vices * Color 

Accurate TVs* Video re- 
Clock corders, cameras 
and acces- 
40-Channel sories • Stereo 
Scanner components 

—• Amateur radio gear 
1 o] • Electronics courses 
£g(j / leading from basic 

electronics to high tech. 


Most 

Accurate 

Clock 


40-Channel 

Scanner 


Heath Company, Dept. 309-352 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 49022 

Please send me the latest Heathkit Catalog Free. 

Name_ 


Heathkit 

Heath 

Company 


A subsidiary of Zenith Electronics Corporation 
























Testing Stuff 

Once I’d decided to take the 8201, 
other problems solved themselves. 
Back when I bought the NEC I also 
bought a data recorder and a tiny 
printer. I’d never unpacked them; it 
looked like a good idea to check them 
out before I found myself in Salzburg 
with no way to mail in my columns. 

Out came the data recorder. It 
looked fine, but I had lost the cable. 
In panic I called the local NEC out¬ 
let; they loaned me a spare. 

Next, the data recorder didn’t 
work properly due to low batteries 
it’s unwise to trust batteries if 
they’re a year old. The problem of 
low batteries is serious, too: you can 
easily get the PC-8201 so locked up 
that you have to do a “cold boot” 
reset to recover, and that loses any 
files stored in the machine’s internal 
memory (but not those in the exter¬ 
nal data cartridges, which of course 
you remove before doing the ma¬ 
neuver). Given new batteries the 
data recorder works fine. 

Next to test the printer. The bat- 
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teries that came with it were worth¬ 
less, but with new batteries it too 
worked fine—except that there was 
only one roll of thermal paper in the 
package with it, and we were leav¬ 
ing in two days. Fortunately, Travel¬ 
ing Software in Seattle had NEC 
paper in stock and sent two packs 
with the Ultimate ROM. My advice 
to NEC users is to stock up early. 

Meanwhile, I’d also acquired the 
300-baud modem for the PC-8201.1 
had Purple’s memory enhancements, 
two extra NEC memory cartridges, 
the data recorder, printer, and paper. 
All set, I thought. 

Modem Troubles 

Alas, I wasn’t all set at all. Euro¬ 
pean modems are not the same as 
American ones, and it’s not possible 
to connect from a European com¬ 
puter network to an American sys¬ 
tem at 300 baud. In order to use 
European phone lines I’d have to 
have either a European 300-baud 
modem or a 1200. 

They don’t seem to make an inter¬ 


nal 1200-baud modem for the PC- 
8201. I have a 300, but in order to 
use that I’ll have to make a direct 
long-distance connection to the 
states: I can’t use Tymnet or any 
other European network. 

Once more it was panic time. I 
called NEC in Illinois. Not to worry, 
they said. There is a prototype 1200- 
baud modem for the Starlet, and 
NEC was willing to loan me both a 
Starlet and a 1200-baud modem. I 
breathed a heavy sigh of relief. 

Tbo soon. The modem doesn’t work 
on batteries. It doesn’t work on 
European current, either. There 
may be an adapter that would let it 
work, but no one knew about that. 

Bottom Lines 

Obviously, I did get this column 
written. I used Percy, my two-year- 
old NEC PC-8201A lapboard; at the 
moment I’m sitting on the balcony 
of the Hotel Schlossle in Haduz, 
Liechtenstein, while a hot foehn 
wind—what we call a Santa Ana in 
California—tries to blow me away. I 
have managed to log on to BIX at 
1200 baud using equipment owned 
by ETH, the Swiss Institute of Tech¬ 
nology; and at 300 using the PC-8201 
and an acoustic coupler (Europeans 
don’t use modular plugs and jacks). 

There’s a lesson in all this. In the 
early days of the micro revolution, 
there weren’t many choices. I could 
carry the Otrona across Europe, but 
when it came time to print my text 
I had to go to an Italian university 
and hope they had something com¬ 
patible. They didn’t and I ended up 
sending my column on disk. That 
worked, but just barely. I’d never 
have dreamed of being able to write 
while on a airplane or of having a 
printer I could carry in a small hand¬ 
bag. I certainly wouldn’t have ex¬ 
pected to be able to log on to a U.S. 
network to get my mail. 

Now I’m disappointed at not hav¬ 
ing 1200 baud and a full screen—and 
I fully expect that the next time I 
come over here, I’ll not only have 
both, but I’ll send the column in by 
telephone. The computer revolution 
changes everything. _□ 

Jerry Poumelle welcomes comments from members 
of the micro revolution. Write to him c/o Popular 
Computing, POB 397, Hancock, NH 03449. Jerry 
tries to answer all his mail but cannot promise indi¬ 
vidual replies. 
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SORE 

EYES 

THOMSON 


To those of you who stare and stare—and stare 
at computers, blessed relief has arrived. Thomson™ 
monitors. We promise clearer, crisper resolution, 
remarkable colors and print-like text. Thomson builds 
a full line of monitors, from basic monochrome to high- 
resolution color models. All are designed to fulfill your 
needs today, and sophisticated enough to fulfill your 
needs in the future. 

Thomson monitors are designed and built by Thomson, 
a $6 billion international corporation. They’re going to 
change the way America looks at computers. 

Ask your local computer dealer for a Thomson 
monitor, or call 1-213-821-2995, ext. 36, for the Thomson 
dealer nearest you. Then take a stare at a Thomson 
monitor. It’s a sight for sore eyes’™ 

Telex 3720233. Thomson is a trademark of Thomson S.A. 



Model CM 31311SI. 12'diagonal, .31mm dot pitch 
RGBI color monitor with text switch and 
non-glare tinted screen. 
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PRIKTOUTSTV 


Take a close look at Canon’s line of printers. The first thing you’ll notice is how good they make you look. 

That’s because Canon’s experience in high-tech optics really shows. For instance, Canon was among 
the first to make a desktop Laser Beam Printer. At a price that’s within any business’s reach, the Canon Laser 
Printer can produce eight pages a minute with a quality that’s more in common with a professional print shop 
than a personal computer. 

Canon also developed the ingenious Bubble-Jet Printer technology, finally making it possible for a 
printer to not only work extremely quickly but also incredibly quietly. 

Our Ink-Jet Printer can produce exceptionally sharp, high-resolution graphics in seven colors, even on 
transparencies. While the Thermal Transfer Printer has three kinds of print modes, including letter quality, 
at a very competitive price. 

And the Canon Impact Matrix Series, for regular and extra-wide column paper, makes printing 
very fast, very econcmical. 


INK-JET 


cc) 1985 Canon U.S.A.. Inc. 
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STANDOUT. 





Visit your local computer store and judge the complete line of 
(>anon printers firsthand. 

You’ll find the print quality is absolutely 
• :risp.The graphics are remarkably clean. And 
Ihe reasons for buying one are perfectly clear. 

For more information, 
call 1-800-323-1717, ext. 300 (in Illinois, 

I 800-942-8881, ext. 300). Or write 
Canon U.S.A., Inc., Printer 
Division, P.O. Box CN11250, ■ I \3 I 


Irenton, NJ 08650. 
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HOW TO GET 

OVER $2000WORTH OF NEW 
CAPABILITIES FOR YOUR 
COMMODORE 64 



OR 5599 




The Spartan™ is the Apple™ II + emulator for your Commodore 64™ that will open 
up a whole new world of hardware and software for you! Imagine adding^these 
features to your Commodore 64™ for the Spartan™ price of $599: □ Apple™ II + 
hardware and software capabilities □ 64K RAM expansion □ four 
software selectable Commodore 64™ cartridge slots □ non-dedicated 8-bit 
parallel port □ standard audio cassette deck capabilities for your C-64™. 

The suggested retail value of comparable products offering only these 
capabilities is over $2200.00* — but the Spartan™ gives you much, much 
more! By building on your investment in your Commodore 64™— an 
excellent introductory computer — you create a whole new system 
with both C-64™ and Apple™ II + capabilities. There is a whole other 
world out there! The huge selection of Apple™ II + hardware and 
software is now yours to explore! Call toll free for the Spartan™ 

dealer nearest you. 



MiMC 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 

MIMIC SYSTEMS INC. 

1112 FORT ST. , FL. 6Q 
VICTORIA, B.C. 
CANADA V 8 V 4V2 


•All prices quoted ore In U.S. lunds, freight ond toxes not Included Value of components equivalent 
to the Spartan™ system are quoted from Apple™ 11+ CPU and Apple “ 11+ single disk drive 1983 
list prices, and from current suggested list prices and component specifications of other 
peripheral manufacturers. Commodore 64™ and Commodore logo are trademarks of 
Commodore Electronics Ltd. and/or Commodore Business Machines. Inc. Apple™ 11+ Is a 
trademark of Apple Computer Inc. Spartan™ Is a trademark of Mimic Systems Inc. and has 
no association with Commodore Electronics or Apple Computer Inc. The Spartan “ Is 
manufactured by Mimic Systems Inc. under license granted by ATG Electronics Inc. of 

Victoria, B.C. Canada. 
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i 800-MODULAR 


(663-8527) 
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MILLER’S TIME 

BY MICHAEL J. MILLER 


Silver Linings 


W inter is supposed 
to be the cruel- 
est time on the 
frontier. But don’t tell that 
to the men and women 
who are working on the 
frontiers of the computer 
industry—they have just 
endured the summer of 
their discontent. 

And what a summer it 
was. For starters, just look 
at the misfortunes of 
Apple Computer. After 
eight years of nearly un¬ 
interrupted growth, the 
firm suffered a marked 
slowdown that caused its 
stock price to tumble, a 
$17 million second-quarter 
loss, and a complete cor¬ 
porate reorganization that 
left chairman and co¬ 
founder Steve Jobs with¬ 
out any role in overseeing 
the day-to-day operations 
of the company he had 
built and 1200 employees 
out of work. 

Apple president and 
chief executive officer John Sculley 
now has a new corporate structure 
with his hand-picked deputies in 
charge, and it will be up to them to 
turn sales around and restore the 
confidence of both consumers and 
investors—a charge that is difficult 
but far from unique in today’s com¬ 
puter industry. 

Tough All Over 

Consider what’s happened to other 
computer and electronics firms in 
the past several months. Just as Os¬ 
borne Computer, Eagle, and Victor, 
for example, were trying to get back 
on their feet, others, such as Alpha- 
corn and Sinclair Research, were 
stumbling. Semiconductor giants in¬ 
cluding Fairchild, Motorola, Na- 
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Though clouds hang heavy over 
the computer market, glimmers of 
hope remain 


tional Semiconductor, Texas Instru¬ 
ments, and even Intel have all been 
laying off workers in response to the 
lowest ratio of orders to shipments 
(the so-called book-to-build ratio) in 
years. Office automation manufac¬ 
turer Wang laid off thousands of 
workers. Hewlett-Packard, which 
prides itself on never having layoffs, 
instead resorted to across-the-board 
pay cuts. Earnings have been down 
across the industry, an unheard-of 
pattern affecting even such leaders 
as Digital Equipment Corp. and 
(gasp!) IBM. In fact, in terms of unit 
sales, IBM may have suffered even 
more than Apple in the current 
slump. 

It seems as if it were just last year 
(perhaps because it was just last 


year) that everyone was 
talking about how high- 
technology firms were the 
brightest spot in the econ¬ 
omy; it seemed they would 
continue to grow at the 
same rate indefinitely. But 
now these problems have 
come to the surface. What 
happened? 

Great Expectations 

A variety of factors 
caused the current slump. 
Among these are failure to 
properly communicate the 
uses of computer tech¬ 
nology, products that were 
evolving faster than the 
market could follow, and 
expectations for industry¬ 
wide growth that were 
greater than reality could 
possibly deliver. 

Computer firms—and in¬ 
deed those of us who 
write about the indus¬ 
try—became too enamored 
of the technology itself. As 
a result, we forgot to tell 
people who had yet to buy com¬ 
puters just what these wonderful 
machines could do. In fact, many 
potential customers either didn’t see 
any uses for computers (and thus 
saw no reason to buy one), were con¬ 
vinced they were too complicated 
(and thus were frightened away), or 
ascribed too many capabilities to 
them (and thus were disappointed if 
they ever actually got their hands on 
a machine). 

This last factor is particularly true 
of the home computer market, where 
many new owners of computers de¬ 
cided—rightly or wrongly—that the 
machines simply were not very use¬ 
ful. As a result, many Christmas 

Michael J. Miller is Popular Computing’s West 
Coast Bureau Chief. 
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presents ended up on a shelf in the 
closet. Furthermore, instead of coun¬ 
tering this trend with promotions 
that focused on what your computer 
could do for you, the manufacturers 
made matters worse by trying to 
influence shoppers with technical 
specifications such as emphasizing 
whether a machine had 64K of mem¬ 
ory or 48K or with outright scare 
tactics like the commercials that 
showed a student being sent home 
from college because he didn’t have 
computer skills. 

Evolution in Action 

Other things also contributed to 
the slowdown in business. Models 
often evolved too quickly, and this 
made some potential customers leery 
of acquiring a machine doomed to 
obsolescence three months down the 
road. This is particularly true in the 
business side of the market. After 
you’ve spent six months convincing 
your boss that you need an IBM PC, 
how do you suddenly explain that 
you need to trade up to a PC AT? 

And many would-be buyers were 
simply confused. The machines were 
so open and so flexible—both in 
terms of hardware that could be 
added to them and software they 
could run—that people ended up not 
knowing exactly what the machines 
could do for them. The upshot, ac¬ 
cording to market research firm 
Software Access, is that first-time 
purchasers have shied away. 

Even with all these problems, the 
computer industry has continued to 
grow and prosper. But here’s the 
kicker: revenue had been growing at 
about 25 to 50 percent a year, and 
this year it is expected to grow at a 
10 to 20 percent clip. That’s not bad 
at all—unless, of course, your firm 
happened to make budgets based on 
the higher growth rate. 

Alas, most firms had planned for 
the high growth rate to go on indef¬ 
initely. After all, that’s what the 
market forecasts all seemed to show. 
And that’s another problem. 

Lies, Lies, Lies 

Mark Twain said there are three 
kinds of lies: Lies, Damn Lies, and 
Statistics. But perhaps if he had 
been around to observe the com¬ 
puter industry over the past few 
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years, he would have concluded 
there were three kinds of liars: 
Liars, Damn Liars, and Market Re¬ 
searchers. 

For a long time, industry analysts 
were proven right in their predic¬ 
tions of a continuing high growth 
rate for both business and home 
computers: this industry did boom. 
But discrepancies were always ap- 
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fXPECT A 
shakeout among 
business software 
makers, especially 
if the market 
becomes more price 
conscious. This 
means more mergers. 


parent; for instance, the predicted 
boom in laptop computers never 
happened. And by the beginning of 
this year, it was evident that the 
traditional home computer market 
effectively had disappeared. Still, 
computer firms in the other markets 
continued to believe the rosy projec¬ 
tions; they acted as if the industry’s 
amazing growth would continue 
forever. In short, they believed their 
own public relations. 

Now much of the industry is in a 
slump. Sure, some firms such as 
Compaq Computer are reporting 
their best quarters ever. But most 
are experiencing tough times, or at 
least times much worse than what 
they had anticipated. 

The Long Run 

Still, there are some silver linings 
to the ominous clouds that have 
gathered over the microcomputer in¬ 
dustry. Indeed, these short-term set¬ 
backs may actually be good for the 
industry in the long run. Companies 
are having to take a closer look at 
their products, their marketing, and 
their staffs. Some firms will not sur¬ 
vive the current shakeout; others 
will have to drastically change their 
plans; and a few will come out of the 


slump even stronger. 

Despite the sorry state of earnings 
for this year, the overall picture of 
the industry really isn’t bad at all. 

A lot of American industries would 
be happy with the computer mar¬ 
ket’s growth rate, though they would 
rather do without its volatility. 

Remember, just a few years ago no 
one had even seen a microcomputer. 
The industry has taken products 
from the leading edge of technology 
and brought them into the main¬ 
stream of everyday life and everyday 
business in a very short time. The 
microcomputer has become stan¬ 
dard office equipment; where it used 
to draw stares, it now elicits yawns. 

That doesn’t mean the industry 
will ever completely go back to the 
good old days of a couple of years 
ago where every step seemed to lead 
to increased profits. Even then, re¬ 
member, more than a few firms were 
left by the wayside. And in some 
parts of the market, the slump may 
be just beginning; as we’ve seen a 
shakeout in hardware manufacturers 
and home software vendors, I expect 
to see a shakeout among business 
software makers, particularly if soft¬ 
ware distributors continue to have 
problems or if the market becomes 
more price conscious. 

Another result may be a further 
consolidation of the industry. In¬ 
deed, in recent months alone we 
have seen a number of mergers and 
acquisitions. Lotus Development 
Corp. acquired Software Arts and 
Dataspeed. Ashton-Thte agreed to 
buy Multimate, while Software 
Publishing Corp. agreed to buy Har¬ 
vard Software. And Thoughtware 
has been negotiating to merge with 
Lightyear. While no General Motors- 
style software conglomerate has 
emerged yet, we clearly haven’t 
heard the last of industry mergers. 

When the dust settles from the 
current turbulence, perhaps the 
computer business will not be as ex¬ 
citing as it once was. Surely, fewer 
firms—and fewer different kinds of 
products—will be competing. But 
that’s not completely bad or indeed 
surprising. It’s happened before in 
nearly every other fledgling market. 
The industry as a whole should be 
more stable and more responsive to 
its customers. El 
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Introducing the Executive 
News Service and state of the 
art access to all the news 
you need. 

CompuServe’s exclusive Executive News 
Service is an electronic clipping service 
that puts the power and scope of the entire 
Associated Press news wire at your finger- 
l ips. Simply enter words or phrases that 
mlerest you... from business to politics to 
I h >inetown news. The Executive News 
'm *rvice then screens all state and national 
\r wires around the clock and files 
rlrcted stories for reading at your con¬ 
venience. 

Then there’s USA TODAY Update, with 
UU‘ breaking business information available 

Inquiry 8 


for quick analysis by busy executives. USA 
TODASfs editors monitor hundreds 
of national and international news sources to 
bring you the latest, most important 
developments. General news reports are 
updated hourly. Reports for specific indus¬ 
tries are provided daily in a concise, 
executive summary format. 

Or access The Washington Post, with its 
fingers on the pulse of the national political 
scene. CompuServe delivers it all, plus a 
variety of other information, entertainment 
and communications options. 

You can access CompuServe with almost 
any computer and modem, terminal or 
communicating word processor. To buy a 
Subscription Kit, see your nearest computer 
dealer. To receive our informative brochure, 
or to order direct, call 800-848-8199 


(In Ohio, call 614-457-0802). Or send this 
coupon today. 

^YES. Please send me your CompuServe 
I Information Services brochure. I 

| Name_ I 

I Address_ I 

I City- I 

| State-Zip_ I 

| Business Phone_ I 

; CompuServe" ; 

Information Services 

| P.O. Box 20212, 5000 Arlington Centre Blvd. 

. Columbus, Ohio 43220 , 

■ 800-848-8199 ENG-1611 1 

| In Ohio, call 614-457-0802 | 

An H&R Block Company 
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if Sewing well informed can 
Keep Du well Ahead, CompuServes 
Got Big News for you. 
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THEPOWER 


TO YOUR PC 


New options let you produce professional-looking 
documents on your computer 


by Redmond Simonsen 

































H ave you noticed anything dif- 
ferent about the documents that 
cross your desk lately? Have those 
prosaic y office memos, progress re¬ 
ports, invoices, and company newslet¬ 
ters recently taken on a slicker look? 
Businesses of all sizes and descrip¬ 
tions are using micros to create and print 
everything from company forms to in-house 
magazines, with a quality rivaling that of pro¬ 
fessionally produced publications. These micro¬ 
generated documents sport multiple columns 
with justified margins, elegant typefaces in 
different styles and sizes, eye-catching design, 
and an intermingling of text and graphics- 
features that up to now have not been available 
from the usual office word processors and 
printers. 

Once the province of professional publishers, 
typesetters, printers, and graphic artists, 
these capabilities have come to the office by 
way of today’s powerful micros, new word¬ 
processing and page-makeup programs, laser 
printers, and low-cost connections to photo¬ 
typesetters. With the array of talents these 
machines and software packages offer, you can 





arketing News 


H stern 
AJ : inn Tops 

■ ■ . in Acmo 

> Ml'on’s Western Region 
i In II other regions »of the 
'.'.liter, says Marketing 
1 '.•-.ident JohnO Doe 
.ill regions reported 
r.es, sates in the West 

* up by a lull 9 percent. 

f*< ' .us in other regions 

* d from 3 percent 
.'‘least) to 8 percent 
i‘! viast) 

•« m Regional Sales 
iger David Anderson cites 
n.-nson3 (or this success 
.f all, demand tor Acme's 
■ lino of Widgets is up 
i an says that more and 
manufacturing companies 
• Hurting that Acme Widgets 
to the most cost-effective 
• of tracking inventory 
i . lintaining production 
■ lutes. 


“Art exciting new 
product, increased 
demand, and a .tales 
farce that’s the 
envy of any manager 
made it all possible. 

I couldn't he happier." 
• -David Anderson 


breaking Quarter Although 
Johnson modestly attributes 
hte success to the rapid 
expansion ot manufacturing 
facilities in the Seattle 
area, Anderson praises 
Johnson's sates style and 
thorough follow-up 


ond reason for the 
tern Region's strong 
ounce, according to 
on, Is the rapid 
i t.mce of Acme's 
fidget as the slate of the 
nventory control. Many 
•i have come from 


companios that are upgrading to 
the MicroWidget Anderson says 
that about halt of these orders 
come from factories that had 
been equipped with the original 
Widget 1.0, and the other half are 
from companies that had used 
inventory-control devices from 
other makers. As you’ll remember 
from January’s Marketing 
News. Product Manager Fred 
Jonos predicted rapid 
acceptance of the MicroWidget. 
Anderson's success in the West 
bears out Jones's prediction. 

But the most important reason of 
all, says Anderson, ha3 boon the 
superlative eflort of Western 
sales representatives. In the 
Pacific Northwest subregion. Bill 
Johnson turned in a record- 


Nashvillc Nets 
Efficiency Award 

■Nashville Plant Manager 
Timothy "Tex" Simmons 
accepted Acme's "Golden 
Widget" Award tor Most 
Efficient Manufacturing Facility 
from President Silas Marnor at a 
special awards dinner at 
Nashville's Citytop Chib on 
Octobers, Also receiving 
awards at the dinner were 
Floridai'Georqia regional sales 
representative Melvin Pratt and 
Nashville line foreman Sidney 
Smith. 

In making the presented 
Simmons. Marner citedl 
"progressive scheduling 
employee booster progeji 
and commitment to the 
company" as the major hi 
why the Nashville plant 1 
achieved a 96.5 percent 
efficiency rating for the first two 
quarters of 1985 Simmons, in 
turn, praised both the suppport 
Continued on page 2 . . 


Efficiency as 
rated by the 
ICA 

Percentage 

Efficiency 

Rating 

System. 


produce professional-looking documents that 
not only are attractive but also communicate 
far more effectively than dot-matrix or daisy- 
wheel printouts do. 

As is usual with any emerging application, 
no single low-cost, completely micro-based 
system yet exists that expertly handles the 
key steps of professional publishing- 
typesetting, layout and design, and high- 
quality printing. But the options for carrying 
out these processes on your computer are 
growing rapidly. Depending on your needs and 
budget, you can design and print a high- 
quality document entirely in-house, produce 
master copies that you can then have printed 
in volume by a conventional printing firm, or 
simply send your documents via microcom¬ 
puter to a typesetter to get typeset material 
more quickly and at lower cost. 

All these options yield hefty savings in ef¬ 
fort, money, and time and also ensure that you 
have greater control over the process and 
greater privacy for sensitive information. Un¬ 
fortunately, these options for desktop publish¬ 
ing can breed confusion: many of these prod¬ 
ucts borrow the terminology and techniques 
of typesetting, an area largely unfamiliar to 
microcomputer owners. Also, the capabilities 
of daisy-wheel and dot-matrix printers differ 
tremendously from what typesetting ma¬ 
chines can do, so you’ll face a whole new set 
of considerations when attempting to im¬ 
prove the quality of your documents. 

Some Basic Differences 

We all know that typeset books, news¬ 
letters, and business forms look far 
better than documents printed on 
daisy-wheel or dot-matrix printers. 

And there are practical advantages, 

LASERWRITER OUTPUT CREATED BY ISLAND GRAPHICS 
AND BARBARA ROBERTSON MODEL: SCOTT BROWN 




Photograph by Mike Blake 
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too: typeset material is easier to 
read, carries more authority, and ac¬ 
commodates many more words on a 
page. 

The emphasis provided by a bold 
phrase or headline, the position of an 
element on a page, and the precise 
variations possible in type sizes, 
styles, and spacing are just a few of 
the factors that determine the read¬ 
ability and effectiveness of docu¬ 
ments. Until recently, these details 
have demanded the sophisticated 
capabilities of typesetting machines. 

Unlike your office printer, a photo¬ 
typesetter can contain hundveds of 
type styles (fonts) and can print each 
of these in dozens of different sizes, 
varying by 1/144 of an inch or less. 
Moreover, a phototypesetter can 
handle minute variations in the posi¬ 
tioning and spacing of each charac¬ 
ter, line, and column. One major task 
of phototypesetters is justification, 
arranging words and spaces horizon¬ 
tally across lines far more precisely 
than word processors and office 
printers do. Justification usually de¬ 
mands some automatic method of 
hyphenation—dividing words prop¬ 
erly at the end of each line—and 
kerning—adjusting the amount of 
space between adjacent letters. 
These steps usually require com¬ 
mands that are much more compli¬ 
cated than the simple control codes 
for an office printer. 

Precision in form, spacing, and size 
is only one of the differences be¬ 
tween typesetting and word process¬ 
ing. Generally, to format word- 
processed text you set margins for 
a single column of text and break a 
document into fairly rigid pages. 
Typeset text, on the other hand, is 
usually set up in multiple columns, 
juxtaposed with graphics or illustra¬ 
tions, positioned vertically and hori¬ 
zontally so that it fills out a page 
properly, then broken into pages 
that are visually appealing and bal¬ 
anced. Professional typesetters and 
printers are equipped to cope easily 
with all these maneuvers. 

Fortunately, there are new prod¬ 
ucts that automatically take care of 
many of these details to produce 
near-typeset-quality output from 
your microcomputer. Page-makeup 
software, for example, helps the non¬ 
specialist by offering “what-you-see- 
is-what-you-get ” displays that show 

Redmond Simonsen is a New York-based writer and 
consultant specializing in computers and publishing. 


you the appearance of pages on¬ 
screen and let you experiment with 
different type styles and designs. 

Low-cost laser printers also 
simplify the process. Laser printing 
offers many of the same advantages 
as typesetting but with less precise 
control of letter size and spacing, 
fewer typefaces, and lower resolution. 


The Essential Components 

Micro-compatible laser printers 
were the first breakthrough for mi- 



and flexibility 
in text format, 
spacing, and 
layout is what 
“page-makeup” 
software is all 
about 


cro-based publishing. Offering signif¬ 
icant advantages in quality of print, 
speed, and quietness, these printers 
are becoming inexpensive enough to 
rival conventional high-speed daisy- 
wheel and line printers. Low-cost 
laser printers from Hewlett-Packard, 
Apple, Quadram, Corona, Dataprod¬ 
ucts, and Xerox sell for around $3000 
to $7000 plus, of course, the cost of 
supplies. 

At this time, Hewlett-Packard s 
LaserJet and Apple’s LaserWriter 
are the most widely available and 
best supported (see “The LaserJet 
and the LaserWriter” on page 63). 

HP’s new LaserJet Plus offers 
more fonts and better graphics than 
the LaserJet. But as of now, the 
LaserWriter offers the widest vari¬ 
ety of fonts and is the only printer 
that can output full-page high- 
resolution graphics, due to its 1.5 
megabytes of internal RAM and its 
built-in PostScript graphics pro¬ 
gramming language. Essentially, 
PostScript takes commands and 
documents from your software and 
“describes” each element—both tex¬ 
tual and graphic—and its position 


on the page to the printer. 

PostScript lets you easily control 
type sizes and styles; generate un¬ 
derlined, outlined, and other varia¬ 
tions of its standard fonts; overlay 
text and graphics; draw lines and 
arcs; fill areas with patterns; and 
even rotate an entire page. More¬ 
over, PostScript can drive a variety 
of devices—both laser printers and 
typesetters such as Allied Linotype’s 
new Linotron series—provided that 
the hardware includes PostScript 
processors. 

However, near-typeset-quality 
printing requires more than just a 
laser printer. At minimum, it needs 
word processors with sophisticated 
formatting capabilities and what- 
you-see-is-what-you-get displays. Mi¬ 
crosoft Word and XyWrite II are two 
premier packages in this category. 
Currently, Microsoft Word for the 
IBM PC supports the HP LaserJet 
printer, and you can install the Laser¬ 
Writer’s PostScript-based driver on 
the Mac version of Word (see this 
month’s Book Review for more on 
Word for the Macintosh). A new 
version of XyWrite scheduled for 
release this fall will support hyphen¬ 
ation and justification on the Laser¬ 
Jet and may also include a Post 
Script-based driver. 


Easy Page Planning 

Another essential element in mi¬ 
cro-based publishing is software that 
makes it easy to plan and assemble 
single- or multiple-page documents— 
simplifying the often painful and 
obscure process of specifying type 
styles, sizes, and positions. Although 
software that does this job has long 
been available to publishers, type 
shops, and large corporations, its 
cost, complexity, and hardware re¬ 
quirements were—and still are—be¬ 
yond the reach of most small busi- 
nesses. 

But a new genre of “page plan¬ 
ning” or “page-makeup” software 
suitable for different kinds of 
documents is beginning to appear on 
the market (see “Page Making on 
Your Micro” on page 60). Tb vary¬ 
ing degrees, these packages show 
you what the final document will 
look like on-screen and let you 
redesign pages before you print 
them. 

At this point, most hardware and 
software designed for producing pro¬ 
fessional-quality documents runs on 
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THEELEMEKTSOPDEM 

While there are few ironclad absolutes in graphic design, the following well-tested rules of 
typography and layout will help you create pleasing, readable pages. 


TYPOGRAPHY 

1. Use Few Fonts— Just because 
you’ve got 100 fonts at your com¬ 
mand, don’t feel you have to use all 
of them on every page. Use no more 
than two or three, plus the italic ver¬ 
sion of the main text face. The worst 
excess of the neophyte is to use too 
many typefaces in one document. 

2. Use a Regular Scheme for 
Changing Type Size— Make your 
headlines one size (for example, 
36-point), section heads another 
(24-point), subheads still smaller 
(14-point), and running heads the 
same size as the text ( 10 -point) but in 
boldface. 

3. Make Body Text No Smaller 
Than 8-Point, No Larger Than 
12-Point— Preferably, set up your 
text in 9 on 10 or 10 on 11 (the first 
number is the size of the type; the 
second, the distance from baseline to 
baseline of successive lines). 


4. Put Heads and Subheads Close 
to Body Text— Always place your 
head closer to the body text it refers 
to than to the body text of the prior 
material. Put more space above than 
below a head. 

5. Use All Caps Sparingly— Short 
heads and subheads can be set in all 
caps, but if you have a long headline, 
use upper and lower case: it’s much 
more readable. Set multiline heads 
flush left, ragged right, and never 
make the top line the longest line. 
Never use all caps for a large amount 
of body type. 



1. Grid the Page— When designing a 
multipage document, divide each 
page into a regular set of columns and 
fractions of columns and fill these 
regular spaces with type and art in 
a consistent way. Don’t arbitrarily 
vary the width or starting points of 
columns of text. 


2 . Leave Space for Margins— For an 

8 V 2 by 11 page (51 by 66 picas), leave 
3 picas at the left and right, 2 V 2 picas 
on top, and 3 V 2 picas on bottom. 

3. Start with a Symmetrical Lay¬ 
out—' lb begin, make the left-hand 
page the mirror image of the right. 
Decide if that layout is satisfactory 
and if not, modify it. 

4. Use a Two- or Three-Column 
Layout— For easy reading, divide 
typeset text into at least two columns 
for an 8 V 2 -inch-wide page. The mini¬ 
mum width of a line of text should be 
about 40 characters, the maximum 
about 60. 

5. Make the Space Between Col¬ 
umns About 10% of the Column 
Width— If you have three 14-pica col¬ 
umns per page, leave about IV 2 picas 
of space between them. Space be¬ 
tween columns should never be less 
than 1 pica. 

—Redmond Simonsen 


the Apple Macintosh and the IBM 
PC and compatibles. And so far, the 
Macintosh leads the way. Its high- 
resolution screen can display dif¬ 
ferent fonts and graphics—one of the 
closest approaches yet to a true 
what-you-see-is-what-you-get screen 
—and its software eases the prob¬ 
lems of mixing text and graphics. 
But on the IBM PC and compatibles, 
the problem of mixing text and 
graphics on a single page has not yet 
been conquered. 

Within the past year, a number of 
companies have addressed this prob¬ 
lem with relatively low-cost digi¬ 
tizers and scanners that insert 
graphics into documents (see “Im¬ 
age Processing,” August 1985). In 
addition, some companies have intro¬ 
duced software that lets you merge 
and sometimes manipulate text and 
graphics. For example, Inset from 
APG Software (Danbury, CT) lets 
you mix text from almost any word 
processor with graphics from almost 
any MS-DOS graphics program or 
digitizer. Inset sells for $149, and 
current plans call for the program to 
be bundled with versions of Multi- 


Mate and WordStar. DataCopy 
(Mountain View, CA) provides a sim¬ 
ilar capability with its WIPS soft¬ 
ware, which you can use alone or 
with the company’s scanner. 

Typeset Quality 

If you insist on true typeset qual¬ 
ity, a number of new products pro¬ 
vide relatively inexpensive ways for 
microcomputers to communicate 
with conventional typesetting ma¬ 
chines. Although these products 
vary in their approach and ease of 
use, all afford significant savings in 
money and time—about 30 percent 
lower cost than standard typeset¬ 
ting, with faster turnaround. 

One option is to send your ASCII 
files to a typographic output service 
either by modem or by disk. Inter- 
Graphics (Alexandria, VA), for in¬ 
stance, will set galley type (strips of 
text that you manually paste up into 
pages for printing) for $2 per 1000 
characters. A page of solid type 
would cost only about $15. 

Macintosh owners with the Laser¬ 
Writer and page-makeup software 
equipped with PostScript-based 


drivers can send full pages to a type¬ 
setting service that uses a Linotron 
typesetter. One such service is 
Lasergraphics (Livonia, MI). 

For complex, lengthy documents, 
owners of IBM PCs and compatibles 
can connect to Atex typesetting sys¬ 
tems by using XyWrite along with 
ComputerEase, an add-on package 
from Carl Berg (Providence, RI). 
Unicom Graphics (Washington, DC), 
PPI (Carlstadt, NJ), and Computer 
Typesetting Services (Glendale, CA) 
are type houses that can work with 
this software combo. The price 
comes in at roughly $25 to $50 per 
page (fully made up and ready to 
print). 

Finally, a number of companies 
provide software that permits mi¬ 
cros to act as “front ends” to type¬ 
setters, letting you control the full 
range of typesetting capabilities. For 
example, you can use the IBM PC as 
a front end to Compugraphic’s MCS 
typesetting systems by using a soft¬ 
ware-only interface such as the Util¬ 
ities and PC2MCS package ($1500) 
from DataChange (Atlanta, GA) or 
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ON YOUR MICRO 


Design, typeset, and 
paste up electronically with 
powerful new software 

by Barbara Robertson 

U NTIL THIS YEAR, MICROCOMPUTER-BASED WORD- 
processing systems and professional typesetting and 
page-composition systems have been miles apart in 
price, sophistication, and quality of the final output. 
But for today’s software developers, filling this gap 
between microcomputers and publishing or typeset¬ 
ting equipment has become an exciting opportunity. 
Relatively inexpensive software evolving from microcomputer 
word-processing and graphics programs now makes it pos¬ 
sible to interactively design and compose professional-looking 
pages on a personal computer and output them at near- 
typeset quality on a laser printer. At the same time, software 
from the traditional printing and publishing world is coming 
down to microcomputers. These higher-priced programs, 
which can drive standard typesetting machines as well as 
laser printers, provide more sophisticated typographic fea¬ 
tures, although often at the expense of graphics capabilities 
and ease of use. 

Generally, these new “page-makeup” programs let you de¬ 
sign, typeset, and paste up entire pages electronically rather 
than manually. You can “pour” a word-processing file into col¬ 
umns and boxes you’ve designed on the screen, alter the style 
and size of headline or body type at will, bring in line graphics 
and digitized photos, and add elements like column rules and 
frames. The software’s interactive design lets you pursue 
“what if’ options-rearranging all the elements on the screen 
until they look just right-before anything goes to the laser 
printer (which, for all but the most demanding jobs, yields 
perfectly adequate camera-ready copy). The best part is that 


you save lots of time, and the out¬ 
come is almost always a more pol¬ 
ished publication. 

In evaluating individual page- 
makeup programs, consider your 
own criteria for the quality of the 
final product, the specific require¬ 
ments of the publication you’re pro¬ 
ducing, the ease with which you can 
learn and use the software, and the 
limits of your budget. With an eye 
toward these concerns, I tested 
seven page-makeup programs, rang¬ 
ing from a word processor with sig¬ 
nificant page-design capabilities to 
a complex (and very expensive) com¬ 
bination typesetting/page-makeup 
program. None was perfect, as you’d 
expect in an emerging field. But all 
of the programs were intriguing and 
useful, and all indications are that 
this new class of software will grow 
by leaps and bounds. 

Microsoft Word 

Given Microsoft Word’s evolution, 
it’s easy to believe that the type¬ 
setting and page-makeup capabil¬ 
ities of dedicated software will soon 
be incorporated into traditional 
word-processing programs. The IBM 
PC version 2.0 of Word, while lim¬ 
ited when compared to true page- 
makeup programs, would be a fine 
choice for desktop publishing of pre¬ 
dominantly textual materials when 
low cost and ease of use are more im¬ 
portant than sophisticated typogra¬ 
phy and interactive page design. 

Microsoft Word lets you type text 
into multiple columns using what¬ 
ever type fonts and sizes your 
printer supports. Microsoft pro¬ 
motes the use of Word 2.0 with the 
Hewlett-Packard LaserJet, and the 
Macintosh version of Word supports 
Apple’s LaserWriter. 

But Microsoft Word is primarily a 
word processor—beyond proportional 
spacing, it won’t handle sophisti¬ 
cated typesetting functions, nor does 
it offer interactive page-makeup ca¬ 
pabilities. However, since all the true 
page-makeup programs looked at 
here allow you to import files from 
a word processor, Microsoft Word 
would be a logical first step into elec¬ 
tronic publishing. (For more about 
Word, see this month’s Book Review.) 

MacPublisher 

MacPublisher was the first in¬ 
teractive page-makeup software for 
the Macintosh, and it’s still the least I 
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expensive ($99.95). Its balance of 
strengths and weaknesses makes it 
most appropriate for newsletters 
and other multipage publications 
that use lots of MacPaint graphics 
and clip art. 

MacPublisher’s working screen is 
split vertically. The left side is a 
staging area, and the right is a lay¬ 
out page where you design and as¬ 
semble your finished page. Text can 
be typed directly into MacPublisher 
or imported from a word processor 
via the Mac’s clipboard. Graphics are 
also imported via the clipboard and 
can be resized before they’re dropped 
into place on the layout page. 

Once you’ve finished editing your 
text on the left side of the screen, 
you use MacPublisher’s scissors icon 
to fit it into the area you’ve designed 
for it on the right. As you move arti¬ 
cles into the layout screen, empty 
boxes that represent the size and 
shape the articles will take on the 
printed page pop up. Once an arti¬ 
cle is fitted to a space on the right, 
any change in page format—from 
two to three columns, for instance- 
will automatically reformat the text. 

A second screen lets you view the 
entire page with actual text and 
graphics. Unfortunately, you can’t 
change text on the layout page—you 
must do all editing on the left side 
of the split screen. Also, MacPub¬ 
lisher cannot mix type sizes, fonts, 
or styles in a single article (thus a 
headline is best treated as a sepa¬ 
rate article), and it’s difficult to work 
with formats other than standard 
vertical orientation on 8 V 2 - by 11-inch 
paper. But the program’s easy and 
flexible manipulation of graphic im¬ 
ages, its automatic indexing and sim¬ 
ple table of contents features for 
multipage documents, and its low 
price should give it a secure niche. 

Boston Software released a new 
version called MacPublisher II just 
as we were going to press. This 
$149.95 package adds automatic page 
numbering for as many as 32 pages 
with up to four columns each, “snap- 
to” guides for automatic vertical lead¬ 
ing, manual kerning, style changes 
within an article, a maxi-page func¬ 
tion that displays a page at full size, 
proportional stretching and cropping 
of graphics, and the ability to open 
a MacWrite or ASCII file from within 
the program. Users of MacPublisher 
I, which will still be marketed, can 
upgrade for the difference in prices. 


ReadySetGo 

At $125, Manhattan Graphics’ 
ReadySetGo for the Macintosh is in 
the same price class as MacPub¬ 
lisher, but it differs in feel and capa¬ 
bilities. In ReadySetGo, you do ev¬ 
erything on the layout page itself 
and can alter type sizes, styles, and 
fonts in a single article. But because 
of its basic design, the program is 
best suited to the creation of single¬ 
page documents. 

ReadySetGo’s layout page appears 
on the screen at actual size, which 
means you can see only one-third of 
it on the Mac’s small display. You 
design a page by selecting text or 


create column rules, and you can edit 
text directly on the layout screen 
(although it’s not quite as easy as 
working with a word processor). 

While ReadySetGo lets you mix 
type fonts, sizes, and styles in a 
single box, all text within a box must 
be in the same format. Once text and 
pictures are in place, you can change 
the final layout simply by moving 
the boxes around the page, resizing 
and reshaping as you go. If you want 
to continue an article in a second col¬ 
umn, though, you have to fill the two 
boxes separately. 

ReadySetGo is fine for those who 
want to fiddle with the exact ap- 
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THREE PCKTHE MAONTftSH 


MACPUBLISHER Boston Soft¬ 
ware, 1260 Boylston St., Boston, MA 
02215; (617) 267-4747 

Price and Hardware Requirements: 

$99.95; 128K-byte Apple Macintosh 
(512K Mac and external disk drive speed 
operation) 

Reviewer’s Note: The least expensive 
Macintosh program, MacPublisher 
handles graphics well and will create 
multipage documents; will not vary fonts 
within an article; best suited to standard 
vertical 8 V 2 by 11 format. 
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U PAGEMAKER Aldus Corp., Suite 
400, 616 First Ave., Seattle, WA 98104; 
(206) 467-8165 

Price and Hardware Requirements: $495; 
512K-byte Apple Macintosh with external 
drive 

Reviewer’s Note: PageMaker is by far the 
most sophisticated—though still easy to 
use—of the Macintosh programs re¬ 
viewed; recommended for frequent 
users. 


READYSETGO Manhattan Graph¬ 
ics Corp., 163 Varick St., New York, NY 
10013; (212) 924-2778 
Price and Hardware Requirements: $125; 
512K-byte Apple Macintosh (external 
drive recommended) 

Reviewer’s Note: Importing graphics is 
somewhat more tedious than with other 
programs, but ReadySetGo will accom¬ 
modate odd-sized formats more easily; 
version 1.0 limited to single-page publi¬ 
cations. 
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picture boxes (which don’t print) or 
frame boxes (which do print) and 
then moving, reshaping, and resizing 
them on the screen. Unlike Mac¬ 
Publisher, ReadySetGo makes it 
easy to frame blocks of text and 


pearance of advertising flyers, small 
posters and handbills, or other 
single-page publications. However, 
Manhattan Graphics says that ver¬ 
sion 2.0 of ReadySetGo (scheduled 
for September release) will be able 
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to link boxes in a chain throughout 
a document up to 32 pages long—a 
single file will automatically flow 
through the chained boxes. The new 
version will also import text files 
directly from disk and after cropping 
and proportional scaling of graphics, 
according to the company. 

The current versions of MacPub- 
lisher and ReadySetGo are already 
being put to work by small publish¬ 
ers, but their reviews are mixed. 
Shay Addams has used both pro¬ 
grams in creating Questbusters, his 


12 -page monthly newsletter about 
interactive fiction. Similarly, Mark 
Christopher, editor and publisher of 
a San Francisco magazine called 
Graffiti, tried both programs in the 
process of creating the 16-page pre¬ 
mier issue. Both Addams and Chris¬ 
topher found, however, that it was 
faster and easier to use Microsoft 
Word, MacPaint, and MacWrite for 
the vast majority of their work, even 
though, as Christopher says, it 
meant “12 hours of sniffing rubber 
cement” the night before deadline. 


RATI: ScenlcWrIter Menu 
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<0> Set Working Voluse 


<S> Spelling Checker 
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_ SCENICWRITER Scenic Com¬ 
puter Systems Corp., 14852 NE 31st 
Circle, Redmond, WA 98052; (206) 
885-5500 

Price and H«vdw«ve Requirements: $995; 
IBM PC XT, PC AT, or compatible with at 
least 256K bytes RAM; requires hard disk 
Reviewer’s Note: No true on-screen page- 
makeup capabilities; best suited to 
longer, text-intensive publications with 
graphics limited to boxes and rules; 
powerful formatting, indexing, footnoting, 
and justification features. 


D0*IT Studio Software, 17862-C 
Fitch, Irvine, CA 92714; (714) 474-0131 
Price and Hardware Requirements: Basic 
program (includes Mouse Systems’ 
mouse): $2495; output modules (re¬ 
quirements vary according to output 
device): $995; additional fonts $35 each; 
H&J dictionary: $495; requires IBM PC 
XT or hard-disk compatible, 640K bytes 
RAM, 8087 arithmetic coprocessor, color- 
graphics card (Hercules or IBM) 
Reviewer’s Note: Accurately duplicates 
traditional layout techniques, although at 
a high price; best suited to single-page 
work requiring graphics flexibility and 
sophisticated typesetting control 




3 SUPERPAGE Bestinfo, 33 Chester 
Pike, Ridley Park, PA 19078; (215) 
521-0757 

Price and Hardware Requirements: 

$6995; IBM PC XT or PC AT with at least 
512K bytes RAM, monochrome monitor, 
and Hercules color-graphics card 
Reviewer’s Note: Everything you could 
want in a page-makeup/typesetting pro¬ 
gram, SuperPage is expensive and not 
all that easy to use; includes a vast array 
of typesetting and formatting features 
for creating, editing, paginating, and pro¬ 
ducing documents up to 999 pages long. 


Microsoft Word (from Microsoft Corp., 10700 Northup Way, Bellevue, WA 98009; (206) 
828-8080) is available in different versions for the Macintosh and the IBM PC. For full revie wS’ 
see June 1985, page 104 (Macintosh version) and October 1985, page 111 (IBM PC version 2.0) 


If the new versions of MacPub- 
lisher and ReadySetGo perform as 
promised, Addams and Christopher 
should get much more play out of 
them. But many of those advances 
are already found in PageMaker, the 
newest of the Macintosh page- 
makeup programs I evaluated. 

PageMaker 

Aldus Corp.’s PageMaker, released 
in July, is a desktop publisher’s dream 
come true. Although four times the 
price of either ReadySetGo or Mac- 
Publisher, PageMaker offers four 
times the capability and ease of use. 

You do all work directly on Page¬ 
Maker’s layout page, beginning by 
setting page size, orientation, and 
margins. Using icons from a tool 
box, you can create any number of 
columns and add lines, rectangles, 
squares, ovals, circles, and other 
design elements. Unlike MacPub- 
lisher or ReadySetGo, PageMaker 
lets you set up master pages that 
automatically repeat a design, head¬ 
ing, or even logo graphics through¬ 
out a multipage document. 

If you don’t want to design the 
page first, you can type directly onto 
the blank page and then easily move 
or change what you’ve typed (edit¬ 
ing on PageMaker’s layout page is 
almost as easy as editing in Mac- 
Write). Also, you can pour text di¬ 
rectly from a MacWrite or ASCII file 
into a series of columns that are 
linked across several pages—if you 
make a change to the text in any col¬ 
umn on any of the pages, the remain¬ 
ing text adjusts accordingly. 

I won’t detail all of PageMaker’s 
flexible, easy-to-use features here, 
just the more notable ones: it can 
put text into shaded boxes, put 
white type on a black background, 
and display (and let you edit) a page 
in five sizes, from one-third to twice 
the actual size. Type styles in an im¬ 
ported MacWrite file are retained 
through all design modifications, and 
graphics (created on the computer or 
digitized from photos) are as easy to 
adjust as text—you can resize them 
by literal stretching, proportional 
stretching, or cropping. 

PageMaker supports Apple’s Im- 
ageWriter and LaserWriter as well 
as any other laser printer or type¬ 
setter that’s fully compatible with 
Adobe Systems’ PostScript graphics 
language. While MacPublisher and 
—Continued on page 134 
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SPECIAL REPORT: PART THREE 


But at almost $7000 the Apple 
LaserWriter also costs more than 
twice as much as the HP LaserJet. 
So the printer that’s right for you 
may depend on your budget as well 
as your printing needs. 

The LaserJet Close Up 

Before Hewlett-Packard introduced 
the LaserJet last year, there were no 
low-cost laser printers. Only large 
laser printers, capable of very high 
speeds and costing over $10,000, 
were available for mainframe and 
mini computers. 

In contrast, the LaserJet retails 
for $2995. It weighs a hefty 71 pounds 
and is small enough to fit on a desk. 

Tb prepare the LaserJet for print¬ 
ing, you connect it to a Hewlett- 
Packard or IBM personal computer 
(or compatible) via the serial port 
with a special cable (available from 
HP). If you are using an IBM PC or 
compatible, you must create a batch 
file telling the computer to redirect 
printer output from the default 
parallel port to the serial port. 

Also the program you use must 
have the proper software drivers for 
the LaserJet. Fortunately more and 
more application programs, including 
such notables as Microsoft Word, 
WordStar 2000, and Lotus’s 1-2-3 in¬ 
clude the necessary drivers for the 
LaserJet. And your dealer can pro¬ 
vide a utility that will let you do 
screen dumps to the printer, al¬ 
though Hewlett-Packard does not 
guarantee that the dump will work 
with all programs. The company does 
guarantee that the screen-dump util¬ 
ity will work with the command 
level of MS-DOS, 1-2-3, Framework, 
and Microsoft Word and Chart. 

Once properly connected and con¬ 
figured, the LaserJet is simple to 
use. The paper tray holds up to 100 
sheets of regular bond paper, which 
is automatically fed into the printer. 
(Some very smooth-surfaced papers 
do not work well because of the way 
the dry-ink powder is bonded to the 
paper.) 

Compared to most letter-quality 
printers, the LaserJet is relatively 
quiet. When it is idle, all you hear is 
the hum of its cooling fan. When it 
is printing, you hear a throaty whir 
as the internal imaging drum re¬ 
volves. HP measures the printer’s 


The first personal laser printers from 
Hewlett-Packard and Apple 
provide fast, high-quality output 

by Jonathan Sacks 

T he two biggest names in laser printers are 
Hewlett-Packard and Apple. And although the print¬ 
ers have at their heart the same basic mechanism— 
a laser-drum printing engine made by Canon—they 
differ in both capabilities and price. 

The HP LaserJet is a fast and efficient machine 
capable of handling most desktop publishing. It pro¬ 
duces high-quality type in a matrix of 300 by 300 dots per 
inch. The LaserJet can handle small high-resolution graphics, 
but because of limitations in its internal memory, it cannot 
produce large graphics at a full 300-dots-per-inch resolution. 

The Apple LaserWriter also produces high-quality type, but 
because it has much more memory, it can print large graphic 
images at a full 300 dots per inch. And because it manufac¬ 
tures graphic images very differently from the HP printer, 
the LaserWriter is more versatile in image manipulation. 


THE 

AND THE 

LASERWRITER 
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noise level at 55 decibels—the noise 
level of a typical daisy-wheel printer 
is 65 or 75 decibels. 

The LaserJet produces its sharp 
and solidly defined text and graphics 
by translating information from your 
application program into an inter¬ 
mediate language that-through the 
printer’s 68000 microprocessor- 
causes a laser to shoot pinpoints of 
light onto a rotating drum. The 
drum develops a small electrical 
charge wherever the light strikes. 
As the drum rotates, dry-ink toner 
adheres to the charged dots, is trans¬ 
ferred to paper, and is bonded there 
by heat and pressure. 

The LaserJet has 59K bytes of 
RAM to store graphic data. In terms 
of final resolution, that limited 
amount of memory means that a 
5.4-square-inch picture at 300 dots 
per inch will use up all the available 
graphics memory for a single page. 
The LaserJet can, however, print a 
21.5-square-inch picture at 150 dots 
per inch and a full page (8.5 by 11 
inches) at 75 dots per inch. 

You can vary type styles depend¬ 
ing on your needs. The printer is 
supplied with a Courier 10 font in 
ROM. Add-on font cartridges, many 
of which have up to six variations, 
are available. The ROM cartridges 
store the fonts in bit images, and 
text is printed on the fly. You can 
mix type styles in a single document 
provided all the styles are on the 
same cartridge. 

All textual characters are printed 
in a matrix of 300 by 300 dots per 
inch, good enough to substantially 
reduce jagged edges on the curves 
of characters. You can vary the type 
size to print up to 176 characters per 
line. And with an optional paper 
tray, you can also use legal-size 
paper. (The 68000 chip handles page 
formatting and all other machine- 
control functions.) 

We ran the LaserJet through its 
paces and found it reliable and 
fast—especially at running multiple 
copies of a single document. Like 
other printers using the Canon en¬ 
gine, the LaserJet can smack out 
copy after copy of the same docu¬ 
ment page every 8 seconds. The 
pertinent speed, however, is the time 
the printer needs to configure each 
page from scratch—that is, how long 
it takes for data sent from the com¬ 
puter to be converted into dots shot 
by the laser onto the print drum. 



RAM 


COMTUtING APPLE’S TO HP'S 


THE LASERWRITER 


THE LASERJET 


1.5 MEGABYTES 
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59K BYTES 



SPEED 


2 PAGES IN 79 SECONDS 


4 PAGES IN 79 SECONDS 


DD DDDD 


Both use the Canon laser-drum printing engine 
Both use a 68000 microprocessor 


PRICE 


$6995 


$2995 


GRAPHICS 


93.5 SQUARE INCHES AT 
300-dot resolution 


5.4 SQUARE INCHES AT 
300-dot resolution 


That, added to the time it takes for 
the paper to move through the ma¬ 
chine and out into the tray, was our 
measure of printer speed. 

From the point we instructed the 
computer to print, the HP LaserJet 
took 23 seconds to deliver a page of 
single-spaced text. Copies of that 
page were reproduced every 8 sec¬ 
onds. 

An eight-page single-spaced docu¬ 
ment took 2 minutes 15 seconds (37 


seconds for the first page and 14 sec¬ 
onds for every page thereafter). This 
speed is about three and a half times 
faster than that of a typical (55- 
character-per-second) daisy-wheel 
printer. 

Hewlett-Packard claims that the 
estimated mean time between fail¬ 
ures is about 30,000 pages or 3000 
hours and recommends that the 
LaserJet be used to print about 2000 
—Continued on page 138 
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Lots of 
dollars. 




Lots of 
sense. 


$6995 


T hey’ve been doing it for years. Selling 
you accounting software module by 
module, till before you know it you’ve 
paid up to five thousand dollars for a 
complete system. That’s a lot of dollars... 
which doesn’t make good business sense. 

Now, there’s a better alternative. Dac Easy 
Accounting. For only $69.95, Dac Easy 
is a fully integrated accounting package 
offering instant access to General Ledger, 
Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, 
Inventory, Purchase Order, Billing and 
forecasting. And Dac Easy has the 
I lexibility to manage either product or 
service oriented businesses. 

It’s not just the price that makes 
Dac Easy better. Only Dac Easy saves 
three years of history in all files, making 
automatic forecasting easier and more 
accurate. Plus, you can generate any of 
500 different reports for instant access to 
Ihe exact information you need. 

Dac Easy is menu-driven for ease-of-use, 
and comes with easy-to-understand 
(locumentation inside a handsome slip- 
case binder. It’s also non-copy-protected. 

I .isten to what experts are saying: 

“Dac Easy Accounting is remarkable , 
amazing , revolutionary ; sensational ... ” 
Computer Buyer's Guide 
& Handbook , September 1985 

Kind out for yourself why Dac Easy is 
Ihe fastest selling accounting package 
in history. Compare Dac Easy’s range 
(>f features against systems costing 
thousands more. You’ll see how Dac Easy 
can save you lots of dollars. Which makes 
a lot of sense. 


PARTIAL LIST OF FEATURES 
General Information 

• Menu driven 

• Password protection 

• File capacity limited only by disk space 

• Support contract available 
General Ledger 

• Unlimited multi-level accounts 

• Three-year account history for CRT inquiry 

• Pencil and pen feature to correct mistakes 

• Unique budgeting routine 

• CRT transaction inquiry 

• Activity report, trial balance, financial statements, 
unlimited departments and journals 

Accounts Receivable 

• Open invoice or balance forward 

• Customized aging report 

• Unlimited number of customers 

• Flexible mailing labels and directories 

• Supports partial payments & finance charges 

• Three-year customer history for number of invoices, sales, 
costs, and profits 

• Customized statements 

• Cash flow analysis/sales analysis 

• Automatic sales forecasting 
Accounts Payable 

• Check printing with multiple invoices and cash available 
routines 

• Aging reports with seven customized columns 

• Unlimited number of vendors 

• Flexible mailing labels and directories 

• Three year vendor history 

• Unlimited allocations per invoice 
Inventory 

• Supports average, last purchase, and standard costing 
methods 

• Powerful physical inventory routines 

• Accepts any unit of measure 

• Three-year product history in units, dollars, cost, and 
profits 

• Automatic forecast of product sales 

• Automatic pricing assignments 

• Alert and activity reports with 11 sorts 

• CRT shows on-hand/on-order/committed/sales/cost/profit/ 
turns/GROI 

Purchase Order 

• Inventory and non-inventory items 

• Allows up to 99 lines per P.O. 

• Per line discount in % 

• P.O. accepts generic discounts/freight/taxes/insurance 

• P.O. accepts back orders and returns 

• Purchase journal 

Billing 

• Service or Inventory invoicing on plain or preprinted forms 
with remarks 

• Prints sales journal 

• Allows return credit memo 

Forecasting 

Unique program that automatically forecasts using your 
three-year history: 

• Revenue and expense accounts 

• Vendor purchases 

• Customer sales, cost, and profit 

• Inventory item usage 

• Forecast by same as last year, or % base from last year, or 
trend, or least square trend line analysis method 


hlmCiAccounting 

To Order Call Toll Free 

1 - 800 - 992-7779 

Ask For Operator 911 
For More Information Or In Texas Call 

214 - 458-0038 


<» dac software, inc 4801 Spring Valley, 
Building 110-B, Dallas, TX 75244 

S end in this coupon with your credit card number, money j 
order or check for $69.95 plus $7.50 for postage and 
handling. In Texas, add 6k»% sales tax ($4.28). Outside • 
U.S., add $17.50 for postage and handling. No C.O.D. j 

□ CHECK □ MONEY ORDER , 

□ AMEX □ VISA □ MASTERCARD Expires_ 

Account No__ 

Name__ | 


Company Name_ 

Address_ 

City_State_Zip 

Phone_ 


Signature_ 

30-Dav Money Back Guarantee: dac software, inc. provides a 30-day 
money back guarantee that all claims and features listed in this ad 
are true. 

Minimum Hardware Requirements: 

IBM (PCjr, PC, XT, or AT) 1 or other compatibles. 128K 
memory, one 5V\ DSDD floppy disk, 132 column printer in 
compressed mode, 80X24 CRT, MS-DOS 2 , PC DOS 1 2.0 
or later. 


■Trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. 
-'Trademark of Microsoft Corporation. 


E^B/Accounting 
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Introducing Accounting For Those 
With A Mouse In The House. 

(Or Office) Wfti&Btk 


Accounting 





Back to Basics Accounting System 
by Peachtree Software® is now 
available for the Macintosh 1 .” 

It’s named Back to Basics 
because it is an uncomplicated, 
easy-to-learn accounting system 
for small businesses. 

You don’t need any accounting ex¬ 
perience and barely need any computing 
experience. The straightforward manual 
teaches both accounting and computing 
at the same time. 

But make no mistake. This is a full- 
featured series of interactive products 
including General Ledger, Accounts 
Payable and Accounts Receivable. 

' The first business accounting system 
for the Macintosh, Back to Basics has 
been enjoyed by owners of Apple® II +, 


Ka»2L»isS 





lie and lie all along. 

In fact, you’ve probabl 
seen it featured in 
Apple Macintosh adver¬ 
tisements. 

Uncomplicated—easy-to 
learn—yet full featured. That’s 
Back to Basics. 

For more information, contact 
your local dealer or Peachtree Software, 
1-800-554-8900. 

America's Software 
grows on the Peachtree. 





Peachtree Software 


i VUVMVAWV -- 'A 

♦ Apple is a registered trademark licensed to Apple Computer, Inc. 

Macintosh is a trademark licensed to Apple Computer, Inc. 
Peachtree and Peachtree Software are registered trademarks of 
Peachtree Software Incorporated, an MSA C ompany. 
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A REPORT FROM 

THE 



NATION’S 

COMPUTER 

OWNERS 

by Redmond Simonsen and Brad Hessel 



T 

HE SHIFTING SCENE OF MICRO- 
computing is tough to get a fix on. One month, analysts pre¬ 
dict that computers will be in every office by the end of the 
decade. The next month, they cite evidence of the industry’s 
faltering health. 

For you, it’s a dollars-and-cents issue. Trends in the micro¬ 
computer market have a direct and profound impact on your 
wallet: the amount and type of hardware, software, and pe¬ 
ripherals that other microcomputer owners buy largely deter¬ 
mine what’s available for you to buy, and at what price. 

Because your computer already represents a significant in¬ 
vestment of time and money—an investment that’s likely to 
increase as time goes on—it’s important to have a clear no¬ 
tion of what other micro users are doing and how their choices 
will affect your investment. 

Tb help clarify these issues, we took a statistical snapshot 
of personal computing circa mid-1985 through a unique nation¬ 
wide survey of computer owners and users like yourself. We 
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mailed 14,000 questionnaires to own¬ 
ers of the brands of machines that 
market data showed were most rep¬ 
resentative of the computing com¬ 
munity: IBM PCs (and MS-DOS 
compatibles), Apple IIs and Mac¬ 
intoshes, TRSDOS-using TRS-80 
Models III/4, Commodore 64s, Atari 
800s, and IBM PCjrs (ironically, IBM 
discontinued the PCjr as our sur¬ 
vey was being mailed out). When we 
tabulated the results, we were able 
to see clearly who serious personal 
computer users were, why they 
bought their computers, how they 
actually use them, how satisfied 
they are with them, and what their 
hardware and software demands for 
the future are likely to be. 

UR FINDINGS CONFIRM THAT 
in 1985 business/professional 
users are dominating the 
market. While home users are not 
an extinct species—as some would 
claim—they are much less influen¬ 
tial now than they were just a few 
years ago; they’re doing less with 
their machines, spending less, and 
expressing greater dissatisfaction 
with their hardware and software 
than are business users. Owners of 
mass-marketed Ataris and Commo¬ 
dore 64s fall basically on the home- 
use side of the line. 

On the other hand, owners of the 
IBM PC and compatibles, Apple II, 
Macintosh, and TRS-80 Models III/4 
come down on the business/profes¬ 
sional side (or sometimes straddle 
the line, claiming both business and 
home use). They show much more 
vitality in terms of what they’re do¬ 
ing, what their purchasing plans are, 
and what they’re getting out of their 

Redmond Simonsen and Brad Hessel have been de¬ 
signing software for and writing about microcom¬ 
puters since 1980. 


machines. Because the business/pro¬ 
fessional and mixed-use groups are 
where the action is, we’ll concentrate 
on them. 

Portrait of a Computer Owner 

It helps to start with a general pic¬ 
ture of a “typical” owner—the myth¬ 
ical person whom manufacturers aim 
their products at. Despite some vari¬ 
ations among owners of different 
brands of computers (Macintosh 
owners, for example, tend to be 
slightly younger than IBM owners), 
on average, a typical owner is a 
40-year-old, male, upper-middle-class 
businessman, engineer, or educator. 

His average income is a healthy 
$49,000, putting him in the middle 
of the top fifth of households in the 
nation. He’s very well-educated (an 
average of 16.3 years), considering 
that nationally only 22% of all adult 
males have 16 or more years of edu¬ 
cation. (We use the pronoun “he” 
deliberately: less than 10% of our 
respondents are female.) 

He is also an experienced micro 
user, having owned or used a com¬ 
puter for almost three years; he now 
uses his machine for just over three 
hours a day. He’s skilled in at least 
one major application and has some 
programming experience. 

LL IN ALL, THE MYTHICAL 
average user is an impres¬ 
sive fellow. But the business 
user is even more so, with his grow¬ 
ing need for processing power, 
speed, and flexibility evidenced by 
his plans for upgrades. Looking 
strictly at the business users, 24% 
plan to buy fast modems, 27% plan 
to buy hard disks, and 20% will pur¬ 
chase more RAM. It’s not that their 
current systems are deficient—the 
typical business system almost al¬ 


ways is a complete disk-based com¬ 
puter with a monochrome monitor 
and a dot-matrix printer and often 
includes other printers, color moni¬ 
tors, mice, modems, hard disks, ex¬ 
panded memory, and additional pe¬ 
ripherals. What’s more, more than 
half of the business users in our 
survey have a second complete sys¬ 
tem-most often an MS-DOS com¬ 
patible for Apple II owners and an 
Apple II or another MS-DOS com¬ 
patible for MS-DOS owners. Clear¬ 
ly, these are people whose involve¬ 
ment with computers is deep and 
growing deeper. 

To Each His Own 

A closer look at the different 
brands reveals some interesting pat¬ 
terns: for example, MS-DOS com¬ 
puter owners have the most expen¬ 
sive tastes in printers, owning more 
high-quality dot-matrix printers and 
daisy wheels than low-cost dot¬ 
matrix printers. Many owners of MS- 
DOS computers also own more than 
one printer. And 2% of this group 
already own a laser printer—an 
astonishing number, considering 
how new and relatively expensive 
laser printers are. Even more in¬ 
credible, 12% of MS-DOS owners say 
they plan to buy a laser printer in 
the next year. 

Among owners of the other com¬ 
puter brands, low-cost dot-matrix 
printers are the printers of choice: 
75% of Mac owners (the $575 Image- 
Writer is virtually all that’s avail¬ 
able), 57% of Apple II owners, and 
54% of TRSDOS owners have dot¬ 
matrix printers costing less than 
$600. And among those planning to 
buy a new printer, almost twice as 
many people plan to add a low-cost 
dot-matrix printer to their inventory 
as compared to those planning to get 


“MS-DOS IS FOR LOWER PRIMATES.’— Apple user 



“My 1980 Apple still performs 

THE TASKS THAT I PURCHASED IT 
TO PERFORM. It IS NOT OBSOLETE.” 
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a high-priced one. 

Only 16% and 26% of 
Mac and TRSDOS users, 
respectively, have upgrad¬ 
ed the memory on their 
machines, but fully 41% of 
Apple II users and 70% of ., 
MS-DOS users have done Macintosh 
so. (Tb be fair, the Mac is 
a newer machine than the 
others, and a healthy 38% 
of Mac owners say they do 
plan to expand their ma¬ 
chine’s memory in the fu¬ 
ture.) 

More TRSDOS users 
(39%) own 300-baud mo- 
: dems than any of the other 
!: i groups but Apple owners Macintosh 
' arent far behind with a 
34% ownership. However, 

MS-DOS owners are the 
high-speed telecommuni¬ 
cations champs, with a 
43% ownership of 1200- 
baud modems. And here, too, Mac 
users are struggling to catch up. 
For such a “young” group, it has a 
very strong (27%) showing of 1200- 
baud modems, with a large portion 
(35%) intending to buy such. But 
despite this enthusiasm for modems, 
few owners rank telecommunica¬ 
tions as even their second most im¬ 
portant application. This dichotomy 
shows that people consider telecom¬ 
munications important but only as a 
supporting tool for another appli¬ 
cation. 

ANY OTHER PERIPHERALS, 
such as hard disks, follow 
the pattern of high-speed 
modem ownership: MS-DOS owners 
lead the pack (29% hard-disk owner¬ 
ship, compared to 5% and under for 
owners of all other brands), but Mac 
owners show strongly in their plans 
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to buy hard disks (28%). Apple II 
and TRSDOS owners’ plans are 
more modest, but still significant, 
with about 20% planning to buy a 
hard disk. 

The mix of software doesn’t show 
much variation from machine to ma¬ 
chine. Virtually everyone (94%) has 
word-processing software, but a 
restless 17% intend to get new word¬ 
processing programs. Spreadsheet 
and database-management software 
pretty consistently form the other 
two parts of the classic business 
trio. The MS-DOS group shows the 
strongest use of spreadsheets, which 
is probably due to programs such as 
Lotus’s 1-2-3 and the ease with 
which MS-DOS owners can expand 
their computers’ memory to hold 
significantly larger spreadsheets 
than any of the other machines. 

Graphics software follows close 


behind the word process¬ 
ing/ spreadsheet/database 
trio; more than half of Ap¬ 
ple II, MS-DOS, and Mac 
users own such software. 
Programming languages 
also make a strong show¬ 
ing, with more than half of 
$4000 all users already owning a 
programming language 
and almost one-quarter 
planning to buy another. 
When you consider that all 
surveyed computers ex¬ 
cept the Mac come with 
BASIC built in, this 
strong intention to buy a 
new programming lan¬ 
guage points to the desire 
of business users to take 
charge of their machines. 

On the whole, more Mac 
owners plan to buy soft¬ 
ware in the next 12 
months than others in our 
survey; of particular interest were 
database programs for the Mac that 
were just becoming available as we 
conducted the survey. Most owners 
of the three other types of com¬ 
puters already have their main soft¬ 
ware mix and do not plan to change 
it radically. Given the generally 
slowing rate of machine sales, this 
suggests that software sales may 
also reach a plateau. It may mean 
even less choice in software and in 
some cases a loss of support as com¬ 
panies die off, merge, or otherwise 
react to the maturing marketplace. 

HEN YOU ADD ALL THIS 
hardware and software to¬ 
gether, you get usefulness, 
and most people in our survey re¬ 
port a fair match between what they 
originally planned to do with their 
computers and how they now actU- 


l’iUY THE CHEAPEST COMPUTER WITH 

HIE MOST FEATURES. In THREE YEARS IT 

• ILL BE OUTDATED AND YOUR INVESTMENT 

' ILL NOT HAVE BEEN TOO EXTENSIVE 

ii) CONSIDER A NEW SYSTEM.” 

’ 


“IBM IS OVERPRICED AND OVERBLOWN .”—Apple user 


“Looking forward to the new 
IBM PCs AND THE DEATH OF APPLE 
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SYSTEMS 


Features rated WORST 

BY % OF OWNERS SURVEYED 



ally use them. However, a significant 
number of TRSDOS owners say they 
don’t use their computers in the ap¬ 
plication for which they bought them: 
many bought their machines for 
games, education, and programming 
but ended up using them much more 
for word processing, database man¬ 
agement, and telecommunications. 


many non-Mac owners say it’s their 
worst feature. Across the spectrum, 
many owners also complain of limita¬ 
tions in processing speed and gen¬ 
eral resources, even the owners with 
the biggest and most expandable 
systems. 


Likes and Dislikes 

We asked people to name what 


they liked best and least about their 
computers and found that Apple II 
and IBM owners revel in the relia¬ 
bility of their systems, Mac owners 
single-mindedly fix upon ease of use, 
and the TRSDOS types emphasize 
their system’s reliability. While few, 
even in the Mac group, cite graphics 
as their system’s strongest feature, 


NTERESTING ITEMS ALSO EMERGED 
when we asked people what they 
liked most and least about the 
software available for their com¬ 
puters. Owners of systems with 
expandable open hardware the 
slot-bearing Apple II and MS-DOS 
computers—hail choice in software 
above all else. And while all but 
TRSDOS owners complained most 
of high-priced software, they all ex¬ 
pressed a desire for more vendor 
support and improved documenta¬ 


tion—a dilemma for the software 
publisher. 

The specific likes and dislikes of 
each group of owners make for fasci¬ 
nating comparisons: this information 
is presented in the charts above. 

Tb further explore the issue of 
what owners like and dislike, we 
asked what one feature they wanted 
most if price were no object. Gen¬ 
erally, our owners’ wishes accurately 
reflect the objective strengths and 
weaknesses of their computers. For 
example, the Mac owners want more 
RAM, faster disk drives, and a bet¬ 
ter operating system. By more than 
twice the average, MS-DOS users 
want a better keyboard, and many 
want a faster central processor. Ap 
pie II owners also want a faster pro 
cessor, along with better disk drives 
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TRSDOS owners want better graph¬ 
ics, better software, and more speed. 
In effect, the users are saying “there 
is no such thing as a computer be¬ 
ing too fast or having too much 
memory.” 

Owner Satisfaction 

By and large, today's computer 
owners say that if they had to do it 
all over again, they'd buy the same 
type of computer they now own. 
This clearly signals overall satisfac¬ 
tion with their present computers, 
despite the desire for bigger, faster 
l systems. 

'> We also asked if people felt they 
r got their money's worth when they 

bought their computers, and the 
answer is a resounding yes. Only 
Mac owners are somewhat divided 


about this issue. This probably has 
to do with the short but turbulent 
history of the Mac—only a year after 
the introduction of the 128K-byte 
machine, you could get the 512K- 
byte version for about the same list 
price. 

We can all take this as a lesson: if 
you're going to be an early adopter 
of new technology, be prepared to 
experience some “buyer's remorse” 
as the new product's price adjusts. 
Notwithstanding their feelings of 
being stung on the purchase price, 
Mac users are exceptionally happy 
with their machines. 

HILE MORE THAN HALF 
of our users say they plan 
to buy another computer 
in the next 12 months, a hefty 60% 


of our TRSDOS owners say they'll 
be moving to a different computer 
in the next year, so we may soon see 
the demise of the proprietary TRS¬ 
DOS standard. Among all owners 
planning to buy a new machine, most 
would prefer an MS-DOS computer, 
with the next most popular choice 
being a Mac. Within the large group 
of those planning to buy a brand of 
computer we did not list in the ques¬ 
tionnaire, we found many write-ins 
for the Amiga and the Atari ST520— 
two muscular 68000 machines—and 
the IBM PC AT. 

Spending Plans 

MS-DOS owners have spent a 
great deal on hardware and software 
and plan an especially rich invest¬ 
ment in peripherals—they intend to 


( .'MARTS BY Joe Lertola 
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spend more than $2500 in the next 
12 months, on top of the $3200 
they’ve already spent (see charts on 
preceding pages). But Apple II own¬ 
ers actually surpass the investment 
of the average MS-DOS owner in both 
hardware and software purchases— 
surprising when you consider how 
low-priced Apple II software is com¬ 
pared to MS-DOS software. Addi¬ 
tionally, Apple II owners are second 
only to IBMers in planned expendi¬ 
tures on peripherals. Moreover, Ap¬ 
ple II folk expect to spend $100 more 
on peripherals than their Mac-using 
teammates—signs of enormous vital¬ 
ity in the Apple II family. 

An interesting sidelight also 
turned up when we looked more 
closely at the spending habits of the 
Apple II and Mac business owners 
versus home owners. Apple II busi¬ 
ness users are going to spend about 
twice as much on new peripherals as 
Mac business users, and Mac home 
people are going to spend twice as 
much as Apple II home users. The 
: same pattern shows up in planned 
: software purchases, though not 
; quite as dramatically. Who says the 
; Mac isn’t a home computer? 

| Finally, future spending for TRS- 
j DOS software and peripherals is 
i lowest of all, further evidence of our 
| contention that this group is about 
: to move to a newer generation of 
; computers. 

: Tying It All Together 

Throughout the data, the unifying 
: thread is the theme of “power to the 
: user.” Virtually every indicator points 
to a desire for as much computing 
power as possible, particularly with 
j hardware. 

A nother theme is the posi¬ 
tive effect on their work that 
business users attribute to 
I their computers. However, this sil¬ 
ver lining has a cloud: most owners 
i (MS-DOS users in particular) com- 
. plain that the computer has had a 
! i negative effect on how they spend 
their time. In other words, while 
they recognize that the computer is 
! enhancing their work, at the same 
time they are finding themselves 
mired in it, to the detriment of other 
j activities. 

But regardless of where or why 
■ they use their computers, today’s 
! owners are upbeat and positive 
about computers and their continued 


involvement with them. Although 
they sense that the computer is 
changing their professional and 
private lives and in some ways add¬ 
ing stress to them, they are never¬ 
theless aggressively optimistic in 
outlook. 

The enthusiasm is backed up in 
hard cash: the business user will 
spend some three and one-half times 
as much as the home user will spend 
on peripherals and three and one- 
third times as much on software in 
the coming 12 months. Clearly, busi¬ 
ness users believe in their machines. 

We think that this trend signals an 
increased “business-izing” of the 
marketplace. We already see some 
evidence of this as game publishers 
such as Electronic Arts, Broder- 
bund, and Infocom introduce busi¬ 
ness software. 

What’s to Come? 

Although many industry analysts 
describe the marketplace as a battle 
between IBM and Apple, our survey 
indicates that the real battle is be¬ 
tween open computers (here, the Ap¬ 
ple II and MS-DOS) and closed com¬ 
puters (the Mac and TRSDOS). And 
in business use, the open computers 
are winning. The expandable open 
architecture of such designs lets 
serious users have everything they 
want and acts as insurance against 
unhappiness—witness the continued 
strength of the ancient Apple II. It 
also allows price-conscious users to 
buy into newer technology at a com¬ 
fortable price and build up to their 
optimum systems at a pace their 
budgets dictate. 

Hence, we think Apple II owners 
will see a very exciting ’86. When 
Apple Computer Inc. upgrades the 
II with a SVz-inch 800K-byte floppy- 
disk drive and more memory (sched¬ 
uled to be available this fall), it may 
once again prove a viable second 
standard in the MS-DOS business 
world. Presuming that such a ma¬ 
chine would be more affordable than 
the typical MS-DOS machine, we 
feel that many of the millions of 
present Apple II users may migrate 
to it. 

Macintosh users can look forward 
to increased software variety, bet¬ 
ter hard-disk systems, and perhaps 
even a slot-bearing, modular Mac 
that can be beefed up as much 
as anyone might want. If that or 
something very similar is not the 


case, the Mac may end up as an 
upscale home computer with good 
mixed use but no real future in 
business. 

B y next year, we believe 
that most TRSDOS users will 
have moved on to MS-DOS 
machines, possibly those made by 
Tandy itself. The large number of 
still-employed TRSDOS machines 
will enter that half-world inhabited 
now by various 8-bit CP/M comput¬ 
ers—little new software, greatly 
diminished support from major ven¬ 
dors, and reliance on small vendors 
and the shrinking user community. 

MS-DOS business users have both 
the most comfortable and most ex¬ 
citing short-term future—tremen¬ 
dous amounts of support and variety 
in both peripherals and software will 
continue to be available to them. 
Third-party vendors are responding 
to their quest for power by supply¬ 
ing all sorts of juiced-up versions of 
the standard MS-DOS machine as 
well as AT clones. 

And although the IBM PC AT and 
its work-alikes are not yet widely 
enough owned to have had much im¬ 
pact on this survey, the fact that 
they’re being adopted in larger-than- 
foreseen numbers certainly bodes 
well for their future. 

The open-architecture Commodore 
Amiga may be a surprising business 
presence by next year. As the Ap¬ 
ple II and in turn the IBM PC have 
proven, strong open machines have 
a much greater chance of establish¬ 
ing themselves in the community of 
serious users than do closed ma¬ 
chines. Should the Amiga be all that 
it has been touted to be, it could 
become the mixed-use machine of 
the late ’80s, heavily adopted by 
business and home users alike, much 
as was the Apple II in the beginning 
of this decade. 

All in all, this survey has shown us 
the state of personal computing, and 
to us, it looks good. □ 


AUinors note. 

We mailed a 46-item questionnaire to about 14,000 
computer owners and users across the country. For 
each brand of computer, we selected 2000 to 3000 
names from targeted mailing lists. Responses were 
totally voluntary, and replies were anonymously 
submitted by about 15% of the people to whom we 
mailed the questionnaires. Although our methodol¬ 
ogy was greatly simplified in contrast to the ex¬ 
haustive academic approach (where repeated con¬ 
tacts are made with every person surveyed), the 
results of this survey are nonetheless useful and 
informative. 
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SAID MARK TWAIN. “THIS IS ONE OF THE PECULIARLY 
y dangerous months to speculate in stocks. The others 
are July, January, September, April, November, May, March, 
June, December, August, and February” 

It would be interesting to see if todays on-line investment 
services could have changed Twain’s view. It seems unlikely. 
Nevertheless, the Information Age is beginning to alter the 
nature of stock investing. Tbday, you can play the market from 
the convenience of your office or home. All you need is some 
capital, a computer, a modem, and a modicum of gumption. 

Dozens of on-line information services and stock brokerage 
houses are competing for your business. The potential of on¬ 
line investing has especially captured the imagination of dis¬ 
count brokers, who see it as a way to compete with full-service 
brokerage houses such as Merrill Lynch and E. F. Hutton. 
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And these large institutions, feeling 
the threat, are responding with on¬ 
line systems of their own. 

On-line investment services offer 
numerous benefits: 


CONVENIENCE 

You never have to leave your home 
or office to obtain information or 
post a trade, and you don’t have to 
squeeze your investing into spare 
moments during business hours. 

INDEPENDENCE 

You are freed from your broker’s 
schedule. You decide if and when to 
research and place orders. If an idea 
hits you at night, you can leave on¬ 
line instructions for your broker to 
follow the next day. 

"IMELINESS 

Many on-line services offer up-to- 
the-minute news, including stock 
quotations, company data, and cur¬ 
rent events that affect the market. 

The growing competition in on-line 
investing services is not surprising. 
Despite conservative reputations, 
both Wall Street and stockbrokers 
have long shown a willingness to 
utilize technology. Since 1968, the 
New York Stock Exchange alone has 
invested more than $100 million in 
computer technology to handle de¬ 
mand-today on a slow day at least 
100 million shares are traded. And 
until 10 years ago, anyone interested 
in buying stocks did so only through 
brokers who charged a standard 
commission for their services. But 
on May 1, 1975, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission (SEC) dereg¬ 
ulated commission structures, open¬ 
ing the door for discount brokers and 
foreshadowing today’s intense com¬ 
petition for the investor’s dollar. 
During the past decade discount 
brokers have managed to grab an 
estimated 25 percent of the business 
from full-service brokers, mainly by 
charging a much lower commission. 

Investor Information Services 

Dow Jones of Princeton, New 
Jersey, is the granddaddy of the on¬ 
line investor services. It started in 
1980 and within a year had 10,000 
customers. Tbday more than 200,000 
people tap into its databases. 

Dow Jones News/Retrieval offers 


such information as current stock 
quotes, historical quotes, historical 
Dow Jones averages, earnings fore¬ 
casts for companies, corporate rank¬ 
ings by performance, and news from 
the Wall Street Journal. “We free up 
the investor,” says Peter J. Schuyten, 
deputy editorial director for Dow 
Jones News/Retrieval. 

After Dow Jones’s success, popu¬ 
lar on-line services such as The 
Source and CompuServe also began 
providing investor information. It’s 
possible to tap into these services 
for information from Media General, 
Value Line, and others. At any time 
during the day a Source or Compu¬ 
Serve subscriber can access busi¬ 
ness and financial news and obtain 
stock quotations. “CompuServe sub¬ 
scribers have a 24-hour-a-day invest¬ 
ment advisor,” boasts the company’s 
product manager, Scott Clyde. 

Numerous independent on-line 
databases have sprung up nation¬ 
wide, each claiming to offer more 
valuable investment information and 
advice. NewsNet, in Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, provides access to 
newsletters that serve investors, in¬ 
cluding the series of Wellington pub¬ 
lications, the Penny Stock Review, 
and the Silicon Mountain Report, 
which offers information on high- 
technology firms in Colorado. 
Through NewsNet you can also ac¬ 
cess Boston-based Business Re¬ 
search Corp.’s (BRC) INVESTEXT, 
a “business intelligence service” that 
reports on more than 1500 com¬ 
panies traded over-the-counter. 

The careful investor may wish to 
subscribe to databases that provide 
information on insider holdings and 
trades. Insiders, members of a firm’s 
board of directors or others with at 
least a 10 percent holding in a com¬ 
pany, know what a company is up to 
long before the general public. An¬ 
ticipation of a new product or sales 
fluctuations can spur their trading. 
According to Norman Fosback, edi¬ 
tor of a newsletter called The In¬ 
siders, “The rule of thumb is that 
when insiders buy stocks, they gen¬ 
erally beat the market by 2 to 1.” 
Since insiders must file forms with 
the SEC when engaging in sizable 
transactions, it’s possible to track 
their trades in databases that con¬ 
tain information from these forms 
and profit from the knowledge. 

Fosback concedes that insider 
databases will not gain the popular¬ 


ity of a general service such as Dow 
Jones and The Source because most 
people don’t know that insider re¬ 
porting requirements exist. More 
important, these services are expen¬ 
sive. A subscription to Telescan, a 
database in Houston that offers in¬ 
formation on insider trading, costs 
$250 a month. CDA Investment Tech¬ 
nologies, a Maryland firm that pro¬ 
vides on-line profiles of insiders and 
institutions, charges $1350 a month 
plus connect-time charges. 

Discount Brokers 

Access to so much investment in¬ 
formation is sure to lead many to 
wonder about the value of a stock¬ 
broker’s advice today. Discount 
brokers thrive on this sentiment. 

“Who has time to talk to a bro¬ 
ker?” says John Golini, a Sunnyvale, 
California, businessman who trades 
stocks using a local discount service. 
“If I had to call a broker, I wouldn’t 
do as much trading.” 

Perhaps the first discount broker 
to allow on-line trading was C. D. 
Anderson of San Francisco, who be¬ 
gan offering the service in 1983 
through the discount brokerage that 
bears his name. 

To provide his on-line clients with 
the kind of personalized advice they’d 
come to expect from conventional 
brokers, Anderson founded another 
company, DeskTop Broker, an invest¬ 
ment advisory firm through which 
he sells a communications program 
called the Intelligent Investor, which 
connects customers to DeskTop Bro¬ 
ker’s on-line advisory service. 

Anderson’s approach is ambitious. 
The Intelligent Investor asks you a 
set of questions about yourself and 
the investments you are interested 
in, including the level of risk you’re 
willing to take. You send your an 
swers to Anderson’s on-line service 
which then gives you a customizec 
list of suggested investments 
DeskTop Broker also offers on-lin< 
access to stock market commentary 
by Forbes columnist Ken Fisher. 

The nation’s most successful dis 
count broker, Charles Schwab & Cc 
of San Francisco, is also jumpini 
headfirst into on-line trading. Fo 
years, Schwab has preached the vii 
tues of acting as your own stocl 


Paul Freiberger is a West Coast editor of Populc 
Computing and co-author of Five in the Valley: Th 
Making of the Personal Computer (Osborne/M 
Graw-Hill, 1984). 
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broker. He has even written a book 
about it —How To Be Your Own 
Stockbroker (Macmillan, 1984)—in 
which he inveighs against full- 
service brokers' claims of expertise. 

In addition to providing normal 
discount broker services, Schwab 
dispenses information through on¬ 
line databases. If you purchase his 
Equalizer program, you can tie into 
the firm's computer, which in turn of¬ 
fers services that include Dow Jones 
News/Retrieval and Standard & 
Poor's MarketScope, a commentary 
by 125 stock analysts. Until now, 
Standard & Poor's high price had 
made it inaccessible for most buyers. 
Schwab's deal with Standard & 
Poor's allows him to provide the in¬ 
formation for an annual charge of 
$36 plus a fee for usage time. 

Once you decide on a trade, you 
can communicate it to Schwab di¬ 


rectly on-line. Within a minute you 
receive a confirmation that your 
order has been received. Schwab's 
computer is programmed to occa¬ 
sionally comment on your transac¬ 
tions. For instance, it might point out 
that the stock you are buying is the 
same one you sold yesterday. The 
implied question is, are you sure you 
want to execute this trade? 

The availability of on-line stock 
trading is becoming commonplace. 
Both CompuServe and The Source 
now offer stock trading on their sys¬ 
tems through discount brokers— 
TYadePlus on CompuServe, Spear 
Securities on The Source. Discount¬ 
ers such as Schwab and Anderson 
claim their services will cut dramat¬ 
ically into the full-service brokers' 
business. 

Are the days of the full-service 
broker numbered? 


The answer, of course, depends on 
whom you talk to. Gaining indepen¬ 
dence as an investor and paying 
lower commissions is certainly ap¬ 
pealing. And the availability of more 
and more information via a com¬ 
puter from discounters will certain¬ 
ly help attract business. But not 
everyone is ready to bolt from their 
full-service broker yet. “It's a credi¬ 
bility question," says Pavan Sahgal, 
editor of the Wall Street Computer 
Review. “It's like a doctor you de¬ 
velop a personal relationship with, 
and you trust what he tells you 
rather than what you read." 

Another barrier to the prolifera¬ 
tion of on-line traders is the relative¬ 
ly small number of computer owners 
who use modems. Teople are just 
getting comfortable with computers," 
says Sahgal. Charles Schwab & Co. 

—Continued on page 132 
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An unbelievable number of 
software companies will try to tell 
you their word processors are easy to 
use. But one look at even the simplest 
command calls their bluff. 

The boldface feature, for 
instance. This “simple” command 
can require up to six keystrokes on 
some systems. You could spend 
months learning to use them. And 
that’s no exaggeration. 

Boldfacing with our system 
requires only one keystroke: b to 
boldface. Just as c will copy text , d will 
delete it, and e will end the edit. 


Our system is Final Draft. And 
we spent months designing it to be 
the best system on today’s market. 
Best because our edit commands are 
alphabetically-assigned so that you 
can remember them easily. Best 
because we have only 35 commands, 
not 305. Best because you can learn 
our system the first day and master it 
the second. 

But let’s not distort the facts: 
Final Draft isn’t just simple. It’s 
powerful. Features like the 
thesaurus, floating footnotes, canned 
paragraphs and automatic 


red-lining are no myth. 

There’s only one thing about 
Final Draft that’s hard to believe: the 
price. It’s $395. 

So if you’re tired of hearing one 
boldface lie after another, just heed 
this simple truth: Final Draft is a 
great word processor. 


FINAL DRAFT ™ 

The word processor 
from CYMA/McGraw-Hill. 
Call 800-292-CYMA. 
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Epson’s QX-16 
Desktop Computer 

A desktop computer that offers more than just 
MS-DOS compatibility 


E pson’s best-known desktop computer, 
the two-year-old QX-10, has the reputa¬ 
tion of a Don Quixote tilting at the micro 
establishment. It’s eccentric—running under 
its proprietary operating system, TPM (Tran¬ 
sient Program Manager). And it’s visionary: 
Valdocs, the system’s proprietary applications 
software developed by Rising Star, pioneered 
the idea of integrated applications and honest- 
to-God ease of use. The first release of Valdocs 
applications software was riddled with glitches, 
but the QX-lO’s bit-mapped high-resolution 
display and dedicated keyboard make it a 
word-processing dream, and its graphics sys¬ 
tem enables some of the most sophisticated 
computer-aided design (CAD) capabilities on 
the microcomputer market. 


Now comes Epson’s second-generation desk¬ 
top machine, the QX-16—less eccentric than 
the QX-10 (it’s both MS-DOS- and CP/M- 
compatible), but with the same quirky genius 
as its predecessor. 

The QX-16 is a hefty but elegant-looking 
two-tone gray machine. The system unit 
measures about 13 by 20 inches, with a 12-inch 
monitor equipped with a separate power 
switch that sits on top and a keyboard attached 
to the front of the unit by a long, coiled cord 
that lets you move it as far as 5 feet away from 
the monitor. When not in use, the keyboard 
can be stored sideways on top of the system 
unit beside the monitor. 

Targeted for the small-business user, the 
QX-16 packs a lot of power, a unique integrated 
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software package called Valdocs 2, 
and a great deal of flexibility. The 
system is based on two microproces¬ 
sors: the Z80A 8-bit chip (used in the 
QX-10), which runs CP/M and Val¬ 
docs 2 under TPM, and the 16-bit 
8088 coprocessor (used in the IBM 
PC), which runs MS-DOS for a high 
degree of IBM PC compatibility. 

At $2695, standard features in¬ 
clude 512K bytes of RAM; a 12-inch, 


the drives read and write to 360K- 
byte standard double-density disks 
(48 tracks per inch), but when using 
MS-DOS or Valdocs 2 under TPM, 
the drives also read and write to 
720K-byte quad-density disks (96 
tpi), effectively doubling the disk 
capacity to nearly 1.5 megabytes— 
handy for small businesses. And 
should your business grow to the 
point of needing even more storage, 


AT A GLANCE 

The Epson QX-16 
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Manufacturer: Epson America Inc., 2780 Lomita Blvd., Torrance, CA 90505, (213) 

539-9140 

Standard Features: Z80A and 5.33MHz 8088 coprocessors; 512K bytes of RAM; 12-inch, 
640 by 400 bit-mapped, green-phosphor monochrome monitor; 

105-key keyboard; two 5V4-inch 720K-byte floppy-disk drives; RS-232 
serial port; Centronics-compatible parallel printer port; three internal 
option slots; built-in color-graphics support; Valdocs 2; MS-DOS; 
GWBASIC; CP/M-80; M-BASIC 

Base List Price: $2695 

Options: System with 10-megabyte hard disk/floppy-disk drive combo ($ 34 95); 

external 10-megabyte (Comrex) hard disk ($1395); ValdrawA/alpaint ($395) 


bit-mapped, green-phosphor mono¬ 
chrome monitor with a 640 by 400 
resolution with Valdocs and a 640 by 
320 resolution with MS-DOS; built- 
in color-graphics support; and a 
105-key keyboard with 61 keys on 
the main keyboard, an 8-key cursor 
pad, an 18-key numeric keypad, and 
18 dedicated word-processing keys 
that operate in three modes enabling 
the keys to change functions auto¬ 
matically under each operating sys¬ 
tem. Interfaces include an RS-232 
serial port, a Centronics-compatible 
parallel printer port, and three in¬ 
ternal option slots. 

More Disk Storage 

Also standard with the QX-16 are 
two 514-inch floppy-disk drives that 
operate in two modes. Under CP/M, 


Epson sells a system with a 10-mega¬ 
byte hard disk and floppy combo for 
$3495, and Comrex (an Epson sub¬ 
sidiary) manufactures an external 
10-megabyte hard disk that sells for 
about $1400. 

In the best of all possible worlds, 
the QX-16 quad-density data disks 
would be interchangeable with the 
old QX-lO’s double-density data 
disks, so that someone like me who 
uses an old QX-10 at home and a 
QX-16 in the office could work on the 
same files at either location. But 
compatibility between the two ma¬ 
chines isn’t as simple as the opera¬ 
tion manual claims. As to upward 
compatibility, Valdocs 2 provides 
utilities for converting Valdocs 1 files 
to the Valdocs 2 format, so these 
files may be read and written to by 


both machines, provided the QX-10 
is also using Valdocs 2. (The QX-16 
is technically capable of running 
Valdocs 1.19 software and files, but 
because it sends a slightly different 
sync signal to the display driver, 
running Valdocs 1.19 on the QX-16 
requires a tricky horizontal hold ad¬ 
justment and is therefore not 
recommended.) 

Downward compatibility from the 
QX-16 to the QX-10 is also possible. 
The QX-lO’s read/write head can’t 
handle the QX-16’s 720K format, but 
Valdocs 2 does have an option in the 
diskcopy program for formatting 
376K-byte disks on the QX-16 that 
can be read and written to by the 
QX-10, if you want to trade off 
storage for compatibility. 

Bundled Software 

The QX-16 offers a wide range of 
capabilities with its bundled soft¬ 
ware. Included in the base price are 
the CP/M operating system, M- 
BASIC, Microsoft’s MS-DOS and 
GWBASIC, Valdocs 2 (including 
demo files), and the system disk 
with master help files. All are ac¬ 
companied by manuals, but the Val¬ 
docs 2 documentation is nothing 
more than a skimpy introduction. If 
you mail in the postcard included 
with the software, Epson will send 
you the heavy-duty version of its 
Valdocs 2 manual. Epson says that 
it will soon be bundled with all 
systems. 

Tb fully appreciate Valdocs 2, : 
quick history of Valdocs 1 is in order 
With the original release of Valdocs 
and the QX-10 in 1983, Epson pre 
dieted a new era of integrated appli 
cations—word processing, communi 
cations, graphics, and address anc 
date book functions all in one pack 
age—linked with a push-button eas< 
of use that was unheard of at tha 
time. It was a brilliant concept, bu 
the software product was prema 
time. The first Valdocs had som< 
serious problems, which were onl; 
gradually solved or minimized in ; 
succession of releases that followed 
the last one being version 1.19. 

Valdocs 2 is more than just anothe 
update of that last 1.19 releasi 
though—this version aims to provid 
every application a small-busines 
person would need. Some of th 
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With all the care and precision that goes into every 
Kodak diskette, it’s only natural that you'd expect 
extraordinary performance. 

And that’s exactly what you’ll get. 

You see, Kodak diskettes are made for any appli¬ 
cation where trouble-free performance is essential 
and data protection is critical. 

For openers, every Kodak diskette has the stam- 
ina to sustain signal strength far above industry 
performance standards, even after millions 
of read-write passes. 

Every Kodak diskette is individually 
tested for read-write performance 
over every sector, every track. 

And it’s not until those tests and 
many others are completed that 

") Eastman Kodak Company, 1985 


Kodak diskettes are certified error-free. 

Naturally, every Kodak diskette is backed by our Per¬ 
formance Guarantee, which promises a free replace¬ 
ment in the unlikely event that a Kodak diskette is 
defective. No other warranties are expressed or implied. 

You’ll find Kodak diskettes at computer stores, office 
supply dealers, and other retail outlets. In standard- 
density 8- and SU-inch formats, 
plus high-density 5 J /4-inch diskettes, 
and 3Vi-inch micro diskettes. 

The Kodak diskettes. Performance 
without the fine print. 


Kodak 


Diskettes 


KODAK. 

Hie name says it all. 
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original applications—the text edi¬ 
tor, the electronic mail function, and 
the graphics driver—have been im¬ 
proved, and new applications have 
been added: a spreadsheet, a card¬ 
file database, a mailing label gen¬ 
erator, an appointment book, and 
some interesting utilities such as a 
font designer. 

Also included in Valdocs 2 is a new 
macro function called Defkey that 
lets you designate boilerplate text or 
assign commands to particular keys 
on the numeric keypad. Scores of 
help files have been added, bringing 
the grand total to more than 300. 

Carrying on the Valdocs tradition, 
Valdocs 2 programs are designed for 
people who don’t want to spend their 
time learning how to use them. In 
this goal, Epson and Rising Star 
have succeeded admirably. The dedi¬ 
cated keys along the top of the key¬ 
board provide push-button func¬ 
tions: copy disk, store, retrieve, 
print, edit, calc, draw, and so forth, 
as well as formatting functions like 
boldface, italics, super- and sub¬ 
scripts, underlining, and compressed 
or expanded text. You perform edit¬ 
ing functions by way of menus called 
up with the Help key or with sim¬ 
ple Control-key combinations. 

When you use the Valdocs word 
processor, what you see is what you 
get, so you can format your docu¬ 
ment on-screen exactly as you want 
it printed. An Undo key lets you 
change your mind or take back a 
false move, and if you’re confused, 
the Help key provides an explana¬ 
tion of each function or menu selec¬ 
tion. If that’s not enough, you can 
press any key for more help, and if 
you panic, the Stop key stops every¬ 
thing and gives you the option to 
abort the current operation and 
start over. 

This exceptional ease of use exacts 
a price, however: escape from the 
operating system’s command level 
costs you a 15-to-30-second pause 
every time Valdocs moves from one 
module to another. Even worse, it 
may take twice that long or longer 
when storing a large document. 
Why? Because TPM and Valdocs run 
on the Z80A microprocessor, push¬ 
ing it to its limits to handle the sheer 
volume of code necessary to accom¬ 
modate all those applications along 


with several little background opera¬ 
tions such as automatically dating 
every indexed file. Epson and Rising 
Star have always said Valdocs is 
easy, but even its most loyal fans 
can’t call it fast. 

Road Testing Valdocs 2 
As a friend of the Epson QX-10 
and Valdocs 1.19, I was in familiar 
territory when I took Valdocs 2 for 
a run on the QX-16. The HASCI (hu¬ 
man applications standard for com¬ 
puter interface) keyboard lives up to 
its acronym. Like its predecessor, it 
has a Selectric-type layout, though 
the keys have a springier action than 
the QX-10 keys. 

The Valdocs 2 manual guides you 
through all of the applications in a 
straightforward, hand-holding man¬ 
ner. The only problem you are like¬ 
ly to encounter in dealing with the 
setup menu (accessed by the Menu 
key) is defining your printer’s char¬ 
acteristics. The easy way out here is 
to buy any Epson printer, all of 
which Epson thoughtfully has listed 
in its menu of printer options. But 
if you have another brand of printer, 
select “Other” and refer to the list 
of characteristics in your printer’s 
manual. If you specify a printer buf¬ 
fer, be sure to also specify a number 
for buffer speed (listed as 0-256 cps). 
The default is 0, and if you carelessly 
neglect to change it, as I did, your 
printer will crawl at a one-page-per- 
hour rate. 

For those unused to Valdocs’ fey 
personality, the experience-level op¬ 
tions in the setup menu—where you 
choose beginner, novice, advanced, 
or expert—may appear bewildering. 
As you go up the experience-level 
hierarchy, you are presented with 
more sophisticated menu options. 
For example, at the advanced level 
you can enter the TPM operating 
system via the Menu key where you 
could reconstruct an index. 

At the expert level, you can choose 
such esoterica as a debugging rou¬ 
tine called the Zapple Trap, accom¬ 
panied by an ominous warning that 
it “is intended by programmers for 
extraordinary purposes.” In any 
case, don’t be intimidated by the ex¬ 
perience levels—the software is 
nearly foolproof. 

After introducing you to the sys¬ 


tem, the manual next guides you in¬ 
to the word processor (simply press 
the Edit key) and shows you how to 
use the type-style keys. You see your 
choice of boldface, italics, superscript 
and subscript immediately on-screen. 
For heavy-duty editing functions like 
block marking and moves, search 
and replace, and so forth, you can 
consult your quick reference card for 
the Control-key combinations that 
call up the menus you’ll need, or you 
can simply push the Help key for 
menus of editing options. 

Tfext is automatically formatted by 
Valdocs after each change, and files 
are saved with the Store key and 
retrieved with the Retrieve key; it 
couldn’t be simpler. The Valdocs 
word-processing module is state-of- 
the-art, as far as I’m concerned. It 
has all the memory and features 
I’ll ever need for writing and edit¬ 
ing and no complicated command 
sequences. 

Calculate and Draw 

The Calc key brings you to the 
spreadsheet module. Even if you’ve 
never seen a spreadsheet before, 
you’ll immediately feel at home. 
Bountiful help menus explain every¬ 
thing from the definition of a spread¬ 
sheet itself to statistical functions. 
The Valdocs spreadsheet has up to 
702 columns and 999 rows; the arrow 
keys move the cursor from cell to 
cell, and cell size can easily be 
altered to accommodate more text 
or formulas. You can use either the 
keyboard or the numeric keypad for 
entries, and you use the space bar 
to delete entries. The spreadsheet ii 
normally displayed in 80 columns 
but can be compressed to displaj 
and print 128 columns. Four win 
dows are available for viewing spe 
cific areas, and you can recalculate 
individual rows or columns or the 
whole spreadsheet at once. Valdoci 
provides a demo of several differen 
types of spreadsheet setups, fron 
household expenses to an inventor 
sheet, to give you an idea of how t< 
model yours. 

The eiraw function will graph—i 
line, pie, or bar graphs—figures fror 
a spreadsheet, and the graphs ca 
be scaled to size. True integrate 
among Valdocs modules stops her 
as it isn’t possible for graphs to b 
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introduced into a word-processing 
file or vice versa, nor can spread¬ 
sheet figures be lifted from a spread¬ 
sheet for use in a report. Rising Star 
does have an optional package, Val- 
draw/Valpaint ($395), which intro¬ 
duces text files into drawings. It is 
a combination drafting tool and Mac¬ 
intosh MacPaint-like program, bun¬ 
dled with a mouse, that uses the Ep¬ 
son’s 7220 advanced graphics chip 
(essentially a separate graphics mi¬ 
croprocessor with 128K bytes of 
dedicated video memory) and a high- 
resolution display to provide sophis¬ 
ticated CAD capabilities—for exam¬ 
ple, editing pixel by pixel—and 32 
levels of zoom. 

Other Valdocs modules include a 
card file, which is a file manager 
similar to Ashton-Thte’s Friday. Each 
card can hold 14 data fields with 56 
characters each, and you can desig¬ 
nate primary and secondary sort 
fields. The communications module, 
accessed through the Mail key, pro¬ 
vides auto-dial log-on and auto¬ 
answer and supports batch trans¬ 
missions. Valdocs files are instantly 
converted to ASCII files for upload¬ 
ing. The communications module is 
compatible with the address book 
module for easy access to electronic 
addresses. 

MS-DOS and CP/M 

The bundled MS-DOS operating 
system is Microsoft’s version 2.11. 
When the system disk is booted, the 
18 dedicated keys along the top of 
the keyboard automatically change 
functions, emulating MS-DOS func¬ 
tion keys FI through F10 (a plastic 
keyboard overlay identifies them). 
Other MS-DOS-specific key func¬ 
tions, such as Esc, PgUp, PgDn, and 
Del, are coupled with certain QX-16 
editing and numeric keys and are 
clearly labeled on the sides. Under 
MS-DOS, the QX-16 can read and 
write to either 360K-byte double¬ 
density or 720K-byte quad-density 
formats. 

Along with the standard MS-DOS 
fare, Epson has included a number 
of utilities to enhance ease of use. 
One provides an easy alternative to 
the standard MS-DOS disk-copying 
routine: you simply type in “DU” at 
the MS-DOS command level, and two 
pop-up menus appear from which 


you select “diskcopy” and “activate 
diskcopy” to produce a formatted, 
copied disk. The standard MS-DOS 
command is listed at the bottom of 
the screen for those who prefer do¬ 
ing it the old way. 

Another utility, Filelink, reads Ep¬ 
son’s Geneva Portable’s text files, and 
another allows you to move data and 
text files back and forth between the 
MS-DOS and CP/M operating sys¬ 
tems. The CP/M operating system, 
implemented for the QX-16, also 
has a similar copydisk and Filelink 
utility. 

The 8088 coprocessor arrangement 
and MS-DOS provide the QX-16 
with a high degree of data com¬ 
patibility with the IBM PC—though 
not 100 percent. The QX-16 ran all 
the major software programs we 
tested—Lotus’s 1-2-3, Microsoft 
Word, dBASE III, for example. As 
to speed, the QX-16’s 8088 at 5.33 
MHz is slightly faster than the 
IBM’s (4.77 MHz). According to our 
benchmarks for calculating and com¬ 
putational ability, the QX-16 is 10 to 
30 percent faster than an IBM PC; 
disk-writing times were about equal, 
but disk-reading time was a hefty 50 
percent faster due to the higher- 
capacity floppy-disk drive on the 
QX-16. 

Why Buy? 

The QX-16’s overall performance is 
slightly better than the IBM PC’s, 
which proves it can handle itself in 
a business environment, and it 
would be especially useful in an of¬ 
fice where the additional CP/M com¬ 
patibility would be of benefit. But, 
critics ask, why would you buy an 
IBM compatible that costs about the 
same as a comparably equipped IBM 
PC? And the answer naturally fol¬ 
lows: if you’re interested in strict 
compatibility, you wouldn’t. But 
IBM compatibility is only one aspect 
of this multifaceted machine. For 
those of us attracted to the QX-16’s 
sophisticated graphics capability, 
the Valdocs multiapplications pack¬ 
age, the operating system flexibil¬ 
ity—or all of those shining features— 
it’s worth the price. 

-Deborah Navas 


Deborah Navas is special reports editor for Papular 
Computing and a freelance writer who has used the 
QX-10 for two years. 
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The Tandy 
Model 6000 

A small-business system that supports more 
than one user from the leader in desktop 


Unix-based 

T he Model 6000 is the latest in 
Tandy’s long line of small- 
business computers. That’s 
“computers for small business” not 
“small computers for business.” The 
distinction is critical in evaluating 
the Model 6000. 

The 6000 is anything but a trendy 
office-automation tool. It is huge, 
clunky-looking, and the available 
software doesn’t include a single in¬ 
tegrated productivity program with 
windows, bit-mapped graphics, or 
mouse support. Instead there are ac¬ 
counting programs, inventory con¬ 
trol packages, and so forth—precise¬ 
ly the kind of software needed to 
keep a small business functioning. 

In fact, small-business data pro¬ 
cessing has been one of Tandy’s mar¬ 
kets ever since it introduced the 
Z80A-based Model II, the first in the 
Model 6000’s family line, about six 
years ago. With some improvements 
—chiefly larger memory and disk 
storage, the Model II evolved into 
the Model 12. Soon afterwards, a 
68000 microprocessor and Xenix op¬ 
erating system for multiuser capa- 


computers 

bility were added to make the Model 
16, which is now giving way to the 
more powerful Model 6000. 

System Components 

Like all the members of its family, 
the Model 6000 is big. The system 
unit, or console, is 21 inches wide, 19 
inches deep, and over a foot high. 
The ivory plastic case contains a 24- 
line by 80-character green-phosphor 
monitor, a 15-megabyte hard-disk 
drive, and a double-sided 8-inch 
floppy-disk drive. Inside, the Model 
6000 has a fast (8-MHz) 68000 micro¬ 
processor as the central processing 
unit and a Z80A 8-bit microproces¬ 
sor to manage most of the data in¬ 
put and output. 

The system, which sells for $5499, 
is equipped with 512K bytes of RAM 
and can be expanded to 1 megabyte. 
(A system with two floppy-disk 
drives but no hard disk costs $4499.) 
The detachable keyboard is about 
the size of an IBM PC keyboard and 
plugs into the front of the console. 
The letter keys follow the conven¬ 
tional typewriter pattern—without 


the backslash key between the Z and 
Shift as on the IBM PC. Like its 
earlier family members, the Model 
6000 includes a Lock key that turns 
on the upper characters for every 
key. (The Caps key shifts only the 
letters to capitals.) None of the keys 
automatically repeat, although there 
is a Repeat key next to the right 
Shift. 

On the right side of the keyboard 
is the numeric keypad, surrounded 
on the top and right by eight func¬ 
tion keys. The cursor keys are ar¬ 
ranged in a vertical row to the im¬ 
mediate left of the keypad. This box¬ 
ing in of the numeric keys with oth¬ 
ers invites all sorts of data-input 
errors. 

In operation, the Model 6000 is 
reasonably quiet, although its cool¬ 
ing fan creates a constant level of 
background noise that masks any 
sounds made by the hard disk. The 
floppy disk is somewhat noisier, but 
it is generally used only infrequently 
to load programs and to back up the 
hard disk. 

At the back of the console are two 
RS-232 serial ports and a Centron¬ 
ics-compatible parallel printer port. 
Only one of the serial ports, however, 
is capable of handling synchronous 
communications. 

The Model 6000’s dual processors 
let it run two radically different 
operating systems and software— 
TRSDOS, which accommodates ap¬ 
plication software developed for the 
8-bit Models II and 12, and Xenix, 
Microsoft’s version of the multiuser 
Unix operating system. 

Multiuser Capability 

The Tandy 6000 can support two 
more terminals and users besides 
the user at the system console. The 
terminals plug directly into the RS- 
232 connectors. An optional three- 
user RS-232 card ($199) supports 
three more terminals. 

My test system was supplied with 
Tandy’s DT-100 terminal. I also used 
my IBM PC with a terminal-emula¬ 
tor program as a second terminal. 
Like just about everything else on 
the Model 6000, adding terminals is 
designed to be idiot-proof; the in¬ 
structions for hooking up the DT-100 
are clear, and the operation was sim¬ 
ple. The IBM PC connection was 
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TO THE 6000. 

trickier. There were no instructions 
in the documentation on how to get 
the system to recognize a terminal 
other than Thndy’s two models. 

As a multiuser computer, the 
Model 6000’s orientation is toward 
data processing rather than office 
automation. For example, instead of 
the electronic mail that a full-blown 


Unix system would allow, the stan¬ 
dard Xenix package on the Model 
6000 only has facilities for creating 
a message of the day, which is pre¬ 
sented to all users when they log on, 
and sending an immediate message 
to another terminal—provided you 
identify that terminal by its port 
number. 

Software 

The Model 6000 will run most of 
the multiuser software written for 
the earlier Model 16. For my applica¬ 
tions tests, I used multiuser versions 
of Microsoft’s spreadsheet, Multi¬ 
plan, and Thndy’s own word proces¬ 
sor, Scripsit 16. 

The Model 6000 version of Multi¬ 
plan is similar to other versions of 
Multiplan but slower and less capa¬ 
ble. However, Microsoft wrote it for 
computers like the IBM PC that use 
the Intel 8088/8086 family of micro- 


_ AT A GLANCE _ 

The Tandy Model 6000HD 


Graphics 

Word 

Processing 

Spreadsheet 

Analysis 

Database 

Management 

Tele¬ 

communications 

Program 

Development 

Reviewer’s Note: 



EXCELLENT 


The Tandy Model 6000 is successful as a small-business data- 
processing system for up to six users. However, its lack of some 
features found on most other multiuser systems, such as electronic 
mail, make the 6000 less suited for true office automation. 


Tandy Corporation, 1800 One Tandy Center, Ft. Worth TX 76102 
(817) 390-3700 

8-MHz 68000 and 4-MHz Z80A processors; 512K bytes of RAM ex¬ 
pandable to 1 megabyte; 8-inch 1.2-megabyte floppy-disk drive; 
15-megabyte hard-disk drive; 82-key keyboard with eight function keys; 
two RS-232 serial ports; Centronics-compatible parallel printer port* 
Xenix runtime module 

$5499 


Manufacturer: 

Standard Features: 


Base Price: 


512K-byte memory expansion ($1095), DT-100 terminal ($795) DT-1 ter¬ 
minal ($599), three-user RS-232 card ($199), second 15-megabyte 
hard-disk drive ($1295), 35-megabyte hard-disk drive with case and 
power supply ($2995), second 35-megabyte hard-disk drive ($2695) 
70-megabyte hard-disk drive ($4295), hard-disk cable kit ($349) 
Software: Scripsit 16 word processor ($499), multiuser Profile 
database ($499), Unify database ($750), General Ledger ($599) Inven¬ 
tory Control ($399), Payroll ($399), Accounts Receivable ($599)! Ac¬ 
counts Payable ($599), Order Entry/Inventory Control ($599), Sales 
Analysis ($399), Manufacturing Inventory System ($850) Xenix 
development system ($750), Xenix COBOL ($699), Xenix BASIC inter¬ 
preter ($299), Xview text editor ($149), FORTRAN 77 ($699), Pascal 
($699), Macro assembler ($399) 
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FOR TANDY 
11 / 12 / 16/6000 
fTRSDOS™, XENIX®, 
or CP/M®) 

How much would you lose if 
a power failure , hardware glich, 
or other disaster damaged or 
destroyed your hard disk data 
files ? How long would it take to 
reconstruct them? How would 
the loss affect your business? 

SNAPBACK can't prevent a 
disaster. But it can back up your 
hard disk so quickly and inexpen¬ 
sively that you can always be 
prepared for the worst. This is 
possible because SNAPBACK is ... 

• FAST. It copies 1.5 (Mod. II) to 
2.4 (Mod. 12/16/6000) Mbytes 
of data per minute to 8” floppy 
disks. Thus, you can back up a 
15 Mbyte drive in as little as 
7-8 minutes. 

• FLEXIBLE. It works with any 
Model 11/ 12/16/6000, any 
8.7/12/15/35 Mbyte Tandy 
drive, and any XENIX, TR SDOS, 
and/or CP/M data. 

• EASY. Its menus make it a snap 
to back up or restore your data 
(with optional verification!. 

• INEXPENSIVE. It only costs 
SI 25.00. 

If you value your data, you 
need SNAPBACK. It's the best 
insurance available. 

The SNAPBACK package 
includes two bootable disks and 
complete documentation. To 
order , phone or write today. 

(Mastercard, VISA, Check, or UPS 
COD ($2) accepted. Add $7.50 for 
handling/shipping. CA residents add 
6% sales tax. 


PICKLES & TROUT® 

PO. BOX 1206 
GOLETA, CA931I6 

( 805 ) 685-4641 


XENIX® Microsoft Corp. 
CP/M® Digital Research, Inc. 
TRSDOS™ Tandy Corp. 
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processors, which divide their 
memory into 64K-byte chunks. 
Crossing the 64K boundary in a 
spreadsheet isn’t easy under that ar¬ 
chitecture, so Microsoft limited 
Multiplan spreadsheets to 64K bytes 
of memory. While this makes sense 
for the 8088/8086 machines, it 
represents an artificial limitation for 
hardware based on the Motorola 
68000, which does not have a 64K 
limitation. So Multiplan does not run 
optimally well. 

Within Multiplan’s 64K-byte struc¬ 
ture, the deciding factor in how big 
a spreadsheet the program will han¬ 
dle is how efficiently the computer 
uses memory to store the spread¬ 
sheet. I usually test this by trying 
to set up a 200-row by 20-column 
spreadsheet and seeing how far the 
machine gets before it fails. Most 
systems will get down to row 150 or 
so before they run out of memory. 
The Model 6000 conked out at the 
beginning of row 82. A 1620-cell 
spreadsheet isn’t terribly big even 
on a single-user computer. On a mul¬ 
tiuser machine it is small enough to 
cause serious cramping. 

Multiplan was also slower on the 
Model 6000 than on other Unix sys¬ 
tems I have seen. For instance, it 
took about twice as long to calculate 
a simple spreadsheet benchmark as 
the AT&T Unix PC. That puts the 
6000 in a class with the IBM PC. 

The machine performed adequate¬ 
ly with three terminals (the console, 
the DT-100 terminal, and an IBM PC 
with a terminal-emulator package) 
operating at once. Calculation time 
on spreadsheets slowed down some¬ 
what; that was to be expected, but 
given that the Multiplan implemen¬ 
tation was slow to begin with, it 
dragged. 

Scripsit remained fast with three 
users typing away, but the DT-100 
would hesitate every line or so and 
then display 10 or 12 characters in 
a rush. This shouldn’t be a problem 
for a transcribing typist, but it is a 
little annoying to someone creating 
text from scratch. 

The Model 6000 Philosophy 

Over the years, Thndy has built up 
the largest installed base of Xenix 
systems in the world. It may even be 
the sales leader for all Unix-based 


systems. One reason for that success 
is simply the sheer number of Tan¬ 
dy’s Radio Shack Computer Centers. 
But the more important reason is 
that the Model 6000 and its version 
of Xenix is well matched to small- 
business data processing as a pre¬ 
configured system that requires 
absolutely minimal knowledge of 
computers. 

The result of this philosophy is a 
pretty peculiar computer by Unix/ 
Xenix standards. Most Unix systems 
use 3 to 10 megabytes of hard-disk 
storage for Unix itself. Xenix on the 
Model 6000 takes only about 1.5 
megabytes—largely because so 
many of the standard utilities have 
been put in the optional develop¬ 
ment package. Conventional Unix/ 
Xenix systems rely heavily on the 
“man” and “help” files to explain the 


system, and they expect users will 
have access to an expert to explain 
things further. The Model 6000 
doesn’t even include “man” and 
“help,” and the printed documenta¬ 
tion offers a cookbook approach to 
common problems and virtually 
nothing else. 

The Tandy Model 6000 is a good 
data-processing computer. It is not 
a personal computer, per se. If you 
are interested in flashy personal pro¬ 
ductivity applications, the Model 
6000’s limits will chafe you badly. If, 
on the other hand, your data pro¬ 
cessing requires more than one per¬ 
son to operate, the Model 6000 with 
terminals may be just the turnkey 
computer system you are looking for. 
_-Rick Cook 

Rick Cook, who lives in Phoenix, Arizona, fre¬ 
quently writes for Popular Computing. 



The Toshiba 
P351 Printer 

The fastest 24-pin dot-matrix printer under 
$1800 has letter-quality print with multiple fonts 


I t’s not the dots that betray dot¬ 
matrix printers, it’s the gaps be¬ 
tween them. You can fill in those 
gaps by printing twice, shifting the 
print slightly on the second pass to 
print new dots between the old—but 
that drastically reduces the matrix 
printer’s speed advantage. You can 


also fill the gaps by using more and 
finer pins, in staggered rows so one 
set of pins fills in between the other 
on the first pass, as Tbshiba has done 
on the P351, its latest 24-pin printer. 

The multipin approach has two 
drawbacks: the finer print-head pins 
(in this case, 8 mils, or 0.2mm in 
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AT A GLANCE 

The Toshiba P351 Printer 

Manufacturer: 

Toshiba America Inc., Information Systems Div., 2441 Michelle Dr., 
Tustin, CA 92680; (714) 730-5000 

Standard Features: 

24-pin print head, friction-feed platen with automatic sheet loading; 
4K-byte buffer; Centronics parallel port; resident draft-quality and two 
letter-quality fonts; provision for dual-font ROM cartridges and 
downloadable fonts; end-of-paper alarm; miscellaneous-problem alarm; 
programmable by software or external DIP switches 

Base List Price: 

$1699 

Options: 

RS-232 serial interface ($50); tractor feeder ($199); single-bin sheet 
feeder ($799); dual-font ROM cartridges ($49 to $69); downloadable 
fonts on PC-compatible disks ($35 to $95, depending on the number 
of fonts contained on a disk) 

Reviewer’s Note: 

The Toshiba P351 combines high speed with high quality at a 
reasonable price, but the manual, as large as it is, could be improved. 


diameter) are more fragile than 
those of typical 9-pin printers, and 
the cost is high enough (at $1699 
without its optional cartridge fonts 
or paper-feed accessories, the P351 
is typical) to discourage all but those 
who value speed and print quality 
over cost. 

The P351 is Tbshiba’s fastest 24-pin 
printer yet, and it’s certainly the 
fastest in its price range Surprising¬ 
ly, however, the gain in speed is 
mostly on the coarser draft-quality 
font: 288 characters per second (cps) 
at 12 characters per inch (cpi) for the 
P351 versus 160 cps for Ibshiba’s 
first 24-pin printer, the P1350. In 
their letter-quality modes, both the 
oldest and newest in the series are 
rated at 100 cps. (I clocked 108 cps 
in 10-cpi draft mode, 69 cps for 12-cpi 
Prestige Elite, and 67 cps for 10-cpi 
Courier Pica; though Tbshiba claims 
slightly higher speeds with propor¬ 
tional spacing, I could detect no dif¬ 
ference.) 

All the fonts mentioned so far are 
built into the printer’s ROM. DIP 
switches, accessible without opening 
the printer, govern which font will 
be selected when the printer is first 
turned on. Condensed type (in draft 
mode only), double-width and pro¬ 
portional spacing, and foreign char¬ 
acter sets can also be programmed 
as defaults on the DIP switches. If 
you have installed any of the four op¬ 
tional dual-font ROM cartridges, the 
DIP switches can identify one of the 
fonts in it as the default. 

At least 40 more fonts are avail¬ 
able on IBM PC-compatible disks for 
downloading. These include graph¬ 


ics, outline, scientific, Greek, and 
Hebrew, as well as several that, to 
my eyes, are indistinguishable from 
the resident or cartridge fonts. Soft¬ 
ware control codes can also select 
variations on most fonts, such as: 
italic, double-width print, “shadow¬ 
printing” (printing in two passes 
1/180 inch apart, for subtle empha¬ 
sis) and boldface multiple printing 


(with up to four passes). Under soft¬ 
ware control, the P351 can also print 
dot-addressable graphics, at either 
180 by 180 or 180 by 360 dots per 
inch. 

Running the Printer 

The basic printer has no tractor- 
feed mechanism—it’s a $199 acces¬ 
sory. Manual sheet feeding is easy, 
though: when you push the paper 
bail lever forward, the printer auto¬ 
matically advances the sheet until its 
top is even with the rollers on the 
bail. Noise in this mode (measured 
from 3 feet away) was 74 decibels for 
Courier printing and 72 for draft, a 
bit quieter than most 9-pin printers. 

The P351 has the usual front panel 
controls: Paper Feed, Top of Page, 
Select, and Deselect, plus lights to 
signal when the power is on, the 
printer is selected, the paper ends, 
and malfunctions occur. 

When I tested this printer, I used 
the $799 automatic single-bin sheet- 
feeder, which holds about 175 sheets. 
The feeder allows normal or “land- 


Operate your office PC from home... 



Use the power of your office-bound PC at home or on the road ... all 
you need is REMOTE. 

Whatever PC power you may need, spreadsheet, DBMS, word 
processor, can be yours. All you need is a portable computer or terminal 
and a modem. REMOTE provides password protection for each user. 

Leave your PC in the office ... but pack 
the power to go. REMOTE. 


IMICROSTUFI " 


REIUIOfE 


1000 Holcomb Woods Parkway / Roswell, Georgia 30076 
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scape” (sideways) loading of stan¬ 
dard letter and legal-size paper. 

I found one hitch, which the man¬ 
ual did not warn against: when you 
are using the feeder, if the print 
head moves past the right edge of 
the paper, it will tear the paper on 
its return, causing a jam. But once 
I trained myself to press and release 
the deselect switch instead of hold¬ 
ing it down, the jams became easier 
to deal with. 

The printer’s programming possi¬ 
bilities are elaborate: selection from 
among 8 fonts (resident, download¬ 
able, and cartridge), selection of 
pitch (in increments of 1/120 inch), 
vertical spacing (in 1/48-inch incre¬ 
ments) and form length, on/off tog¬ 
gling of italic, boldface, underline 
(terminated by linefeeds), condensed 
print (only in the high-speed draft 
mode), proportional spacing (except 
in high-speed mode), shadow print¬ 
ing, elongated (not terminated by 
linefeeds), and graphics modes. The 
lack of an ultra-small sub/superscript 
font can be surmounted with com¬ 
pressed printing and half-line feeds, 
if your software allows. Graphics 
capabilities include Qume Sprint 11 
graphics emulation using the period 
character, 31 coded graphics charac¬ 
ters, and pin-addressable graphics. 

The ASCII character set covers 
the standard range up to the tilde 
and 32 more characters, including 
several European characters with 
cedillas, grave and acute accents, and 
umlauts; Greek mu and beta; copy¬ 
right, trademark and registered- 
trademark signs; common fractions; 
yen, cents, and pound-sterling signs; 
the degree sign; and legal paragraph 
and section marks. 

All this is made reasonably clear 
by the 150-page manual, which in¬ 
cludes a 2 * 1 / 2 -page index, program¬ 
ming codes, and RS-232 pin assign¬ 
ments for several popular com¬ 
puters. (An RS-232 interface is 
available for $50.) A small supple¬ 
ment to the manual covers Apple 
and IBM PC interfacing in more 
detail. Commonly used escape se¬ 
quences are defined there, too. 

Print Quality 

As for overall print quality, there’s 
good and bad news. The bad news is 
that my P351 evaluation unit had a 
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High Speed 
! "#$%&’()*+,-./01234 
A8CDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQRSTl 
abcdefghiJklmnopqrstc 

Courier Pica 
!"#$%&'()*+,-./01234 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTL 
abcdef ghi jklmnopqrstx. 

Sample of 24-pin P351 output. 


problem; the good news is that its 
Courier font (the first one I tried and 
my workhorse as I familiarized my¬ 
self with the printer’s operation) was 
so good that I did not notice the prob¬ 
lem at first. However, on copy from 
smaller fonts such as Prestige Elite, 
Elite Italic I, and Gothic 151, cross¬ 
bars were missing from the capital 
A and number 4. The power-up self¬ 
test (which I should have run when 

I first tried the printer) showed one 
of the 24 pins was not printing at all 


and a second one was printing only 
partially. (A second unit operated 
perfectly, however.) The print head 
is rated at 200 million characters of 
draft printing; unfortunately, it is 
not user-replaceable. The ribbon is 
rated at 1.6 million characters of 
draft-quality printing; by my calcula¬ 
tions, it lasted a bit longer. 

Aside from my unit’s print-head 
problem, the P351 impressed me 
most favorably. And given the excep¬ 
tional 3-year track record of the 
earlier P1350, which used a similar 
print-head mechanism, that problem 
can be best described as rare and 
not indicative of a design flaw. The 
P351 is otherwise sturdy, fast, and 
at $1699 a good general-purpose of¬ 
fice printer. —Ivan Berger 


Ivan Berger is a technical editor of Audio magazine, 
author of The New Sound of Stereo (published by 
Plume, NY), and a member of the Computer Press 
Association. 



The Wang 
Office Assistant 

The first word-processing personal computer 
made especially for secretaries 


I n the beginning, way back in 
1974, Wang Laboratories domi¬ 
nated word processing. But those 
heady days of $15,000 dedicated 
word processors are no more. Along 
came microcomputers, especially the 


IBM PC, to perform a variety of 
office work more economically. In 
fact, even IBM conceded that its Dis- 
playwriter dedicated word processor 
was no longer price-competitive 
when it introduced DisplayWrite 
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software for the PC last year. 

But Wang has had difficulties in 
the personal computer market. So 
the company is firing another salvo 
in the word-processing wars with 
the Wang Office Assistant, a well- 
designed, multipurpose word pro¬ 
cessor designed primarily for secre¬ 
taries. 

The Office Assistant offers a com¬ 
plete and professional package for 
$2395, including the system unit, 
keyboard, monitor, one built-in flop¬ 
py-disk drive, and the acclaimed 
Wang word-processing software. 
That’s not a bad price for a word pro¬ 
cessor, since an IBM PC costs as 
much and doesn’t include an equiva¬ 
lent word-processing package. Some 
electronic typewriters are even in 
this price range—and Wang is defi¬ 
nitely positioning the Office Assis¬ 
tant as the typewriter of the ’80s. 

But it would be an understate¬ 
ment to call the Office Assistant a 
typewriter, particularly when you 
add the options. With an upgrade to 
512K, the Office Assistant’s multi¬ 
tasking operating system handles up 
to six tasks at once, or three with the 
basic 256K memory. For instance, 
you can go from writing a letter 
to typing labels or to a Multiplan 
spreadsheet in two keystrokes, and 
work on one application while an¬ 
other is printing out. 

You also can purchase a second ex¬ 
ternal floppy-disk drive to reduce 
disk swapping, and your choice of a 
printer. Naturally, Wang recom¬ 
mends its own 20-, 40-, or 
55-character-per-second (cps) 
models—and yes, printers do some¬ 
times cost more than the basic word¬ 
processing system. (Wang also offers 
printer driver software for several 
popular non-Wang printers.) 

But the system’s biggest drawback 
is that it operates only with other 
Wang software and expansion hard¬ 
ware. It does not read or write IBM 
PC disks or run any of the popular— 
and less expensive—IBM PC pro¬ 
grams that are the standards of mi¬ 
crocomputer software. 

The Office Assistant contains the 
Intel 80186 microprocessor, from the 
same family as the 8088 in the IBM 
PC and the powerful 80286 in the 
IBM PC AT. But instead of exploit¬ 
ing this family resemblance, Wang 


chose not to make the Office Assis¬ 
tant compatible with IBM software. 
Bather, the company offers machine- 
specific versions of Multiplan, GCI 
Graphwriter, and PFS File and Re¬ 
port. 

Starting Up 

The Office Assistant takes more 
than a minute to boot as it tests it¬ 
self and displays start-up messages 
in English, Spanish, French, and 
German, indicating its multilingual 
capabilities. You will hear four loud 
beeps between the time you turn on 
the system and the prompt for the 
date and time.- These beeps also 
occur with wrong commands and 
error messages; they would be an¬ 
noying in a quiet office, and you can’t 
turn them off or reduce the volume. 

After the beeps you finally arrive 
at a main menu that lists the func¬ 
tions available. Menus are the main¬ 
stay of this system, with no way for 
experienced users to bypass them. 
Using the menus, you load the edit¬ 
ing and printing programs into 


memory from the system startup 
disk. The forms, typewriter, filing, 
and maintenance programs are load¬ 
ed from additional applications and 
utilities disks. This disk swapping 
can get tedious even with a two- 
drive system, and the disk drives are 
slow and noisy. The fan is a quiet 
relief compared to the beeping and 
disk drive whir. 

I was surprised that the Office As¬ 
sistant documentation doesn’t place 
more emphasis on backing up both 
your program and data disks—espe¬ 
cially since the page-oriented editor 
does not automatically make a back¬ 
up file. Wang does include a recovery 
utility for problems caused by power 
fluctuations and outages, but that 
probably won’t be enough insurance 
as long as Murphy’s Law prevails. 
Furthermore, the disks require spe¬ 
cial care. Wang put the labels next 
to the disk opening instead of on the 
opposite end so it’s easy to touch the 
recording surface or insert the disk 
incorrectly if you’re accustomed to 
normal floppies. 



the other end of a 


REMOTE 

telephone line ... wherever that might 

All you need is a terminal or portable microcomputer, a modem, and a 
phone line. You can call into the host microcomputer, access it, and run 
most popular programs, including word processors, spreadsheets, and 
database managers. You'll see the program in operation just as if you were 
sitting in front of the host computer. 

REMOTE’S powerful electronic mail system rivals those found on main¬ 
frames, with full password protection. Why leave your PC power in the 
office ... when you can give it a call with 
REMOTE? 
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Display and Keyboard 

The screen supports the most pop¬ 
ular type styles—highlighting, bold¬ 
face, italics, superscript, and sub¬ 
script—but several factors affect the 
screen’s readability. First, the reso¬ 
lution is too grainy for my taste and 
I was distracted by the individual 
dots comprising the letters. Second, 
the letters P and R needed another 
dot in their formation. And third, 
because contrast is preset and the 
screen has only a brightness control, 


characters that you want highlighted 
appear too bright if you turn up the 
brightness to improve normal char¬ 
acters. 

The keyboard on the Office Assis¬ 
tant has an excellent touch, and 
there’s a keyclick option. The Wang 
layout diverges from the IBM stan¬ 
dard of 10 generic function keys 
down the left-hand side by placing 
18 labeled function keys, including 
Help and Cancel, across the top of 
the keyboard. Most of the time, un¬ 
fortunately, the Help key is useless. 


Instead of providing information, it 
just beeps and displays an “invalid 
key” message. It does work in the 
forms mode, with instructions on 
lining up screen text with the blanks 
in preprinted forms. Cancel is the 
nearest thing Wang has to an “undo” 
command. It will cancel your changes 
if you haven’t yet pressed the Exec 
(execute) key to confirm them. The 
Cancel key also is the standard way 
to exit an application and return to 
the main menu. 


Like Wang’s well-known word¬ 
processing keyboard, the Office As¬ 
sistant’s keyboard layout has sepa¬ 
rate cursor and numeric keypads, 
each with appropriate function keys. 
The Align and Return keys on the 
numeric keypad are helpful for en¬ 
tering and aligning columns of num¬ 
bers. The Exec key is primary to the 
operation of the Wang software, and 
you will probably use it more than 
any other. Wang calls this the “yes” 
key; Cancel is supposed to be the 
“no” key. 


Friendly Word Processing 

The Office Assistant specializes in 
word processing and does it well, 
with most of the functionality of the 
Wang Word Processing System. 
About the only missing feature is 
the macro-like glossary function, 
which lets you store repetitive key¬ 
strokes in a single command. 

The Wang user interface with its 
pop-up menus is consistent and well 
thought out. The combination of the 
cursor, Exec, and other dedicated 
function keys lends an ease to opera¬ 
tion equal to the Apple Macintosh’s 
mouse and user interface. However, 
there are a couple of snags: I found 
myself wanting to use the cursor 
keys to move between menu selec¬ 
tions, but Wang has ybu use the 
space bar or the first letter of the 
menu choice. And I was a little dis¬ 
gruntled by the slow speed of the 
system when rearranging a full page 
of text or moving from one page to 
another. 

Text formatting is the system’s 
strong point. It provides an accurate 
on-screen graphic representation of 
the printed document that shows 
tabs, returns, centering, indentation, 
and page breaks. A ruler at the top 
of the screen lets you define new for¬ 
mats. Another feature, footnote 
placement, is done automatically, 
but you must add the numbering 
manually, and formatting for long 
footnotes is not explained. 

Documents can be up to 250 char¬ 
acters wide with a maximum 8000 
characters (120 lines) per page. The 
system forces you to rearrange long 
documents often, breaking them into 
separate pages. And you can only 
move and copy text blocks up to a 
page long—a serious limitation if you 
want to rearrange large chunks of 
text. 

You can print screen or page por¬ 
tions directly from the editor. The 
accompanying print program handles 
more formal document printing, and 
a merge-printing program (also in¬ 
cluded) generates form letters with 
up to 256 inserted characters. For 
quick-and-dirty typing jobs like la¬ 
bels and memos, the system has a 
typewriter-emulation program. It 
prints directly as you type each 
character or as you finish each line. 
This mode is handy but unnecessar- 


AT A GLANCE 


The Wang Office Assistant 


Graphics 

Word 

Processing 

Spreadsheet 

Analysis 

Database 

Management 

Tele¬ 

communications 

Program 

Development 

Reviewer’s Note: 


POOR 


GOOD 


EXCELLENT 


The Wang Office Assistant offers an excellent replacement for a 
typewriter if you want to step up to a quasi-dedicated word processor. 
Wang offers a limited selection of IBM PC-type software, but don’t ex¬ 
pect this system to be a full-featured personal computer. The pro¬ 
prietary hardware and software work well for word processing, but 
communications are restricted with non-Wdng systems. 

Manufacturer: Wang Laboratories Inc., One Industrial Ave., Lowell, MA 01851; (617) 

459-5000 

Standard Features: 80186 microprocessor; 256K bytes of RAM (expandable to 512K 
bytes); one 360K-byte 5V4-inch floppy-disk drive; 12-inch green- 
phosphor display; detached typewriter-style keyboard with labeled 
function keys for word processing; two serial ports for printer and 
modem; Wang WP+ word-processing software; typewriter, forms, filing, 
notepad, and maintenance programs 

Base List Price: $2395 ($2695 for 512K-byte Office Assistant) 

Options: Second 5V4-inch floppy-disk drive ($400); 20-cps printer ($1295); 

40-cps printer ($895); 55-cps printer ($2995); printer-sharing device 
($495); Microsoft Multiplan ($195); GCI Graphwriter ($395); PFS: File 
and Report ($265); teletype-emulation software ($150); Spelling Verifier 
($150); ASI WP tutorial ($90) 
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ily awkward—you must position the 
printer paper while typing at the 
keyboard and looking back to the 
screen. 

One feature that other word pro¬ 
cessors should copy is the Office 
Assistant’s forms program; it mem¬ 
orizes where to print information on 
a preprinted form. You can set up 
and edit a master form that’s ac¬ 
curate to Vi line and V 2 character 
space and then just fill in the blanks 
on the screen, align the paper, and 
neatly print it out. 

Another feature that others would 
do well to imitate is the “Tb Do” pro¬ 
gram. It offers a structured notepad 
for names, phone numbers, dates, 
and times, and if you have a modem, 
it can automatically dial telephone 
numbers. 

The company recommends Wang 
printers for the Office Assistant, and 
most people will probably comply; 
the interconnections are easier and 
the software was tailored for Wang 
printers. The 55-cps printer is a rela¬ 
tively quiet and reliable giant, but 
you might not justify the $2995 price 
tag unless you have high volume or 
use Wang’s printer-sharing device 
that accommodates four Office As¬ 
sistants. However, only one print 
command is active at a time and 
there is no queuing of files. 



Wang’s 55-cps letter-quality 
PRINTER COSTS $2995. 


Beyond word processing, Wang of¬ 
fers a version of Multiplan ($195) 
that resembles the IBM PC version. 
Unfortunately, Multiplan data disks 
created on the Office Assistant can¬ 
not be read by other personal com¬ 
puters. 

Good Documentation 

The excellent manuals round out 
a complete package The installation, 
training, and user’s guides do their 
jobs well and enable novices to set 


Photograph by Dilip Chauhan 


up the systems themselves, although 
the instructions on formatting and 
copying disks may not be clear to the 
first-time user. 

Should you or your secretary need 
more help, a toll-free service line 
gives digitized voice information 
that you can access with a Tbuch- 
Tbne phone. If you don’t get the in¬ 
formation you need, you can leave 
your name and number for a call 
from the technical support center. 
Unfortunately, the service line is 
almost always busy. 

Wang is aiming at the niche be¬ 
tween typewriters and personal 
computers, and the company is sure 
to find that price is a prime con¬ 
sideration. The system I tested— 
with 512K, second disk drive, 55-cps 
printer, and Multiplan—comes to 
$6439. That’s certainly not less ex¬ 
pensive than a personal computer 
and definitely a very costly type¬ 
writer. 

The Wang Office Assistant does 
show that it’s possible to design an 
integrated word processor/type¬ 


writer/personal computer and do it 
well, although some trade-offs are 
apparent with Wang’s obvious bias 
toward word processing. It’s easy to 
criticize the Office Assistant as a 
personal computer because of the 
proprietary hardware and software 
that lock you into a closed system 
not supported by other vendors. But 
for those still using a typewriter it 
is a great leap forward. For others 
already familiar with the Wang Word 
Processing System, it eliminates re¬ 
training and is a logical addition to 
existing equipment. This efficient 
multitasking system is a good choice 
for writing small to medium-sized 
documents and other office work. 
But whether the market accepts a 
quasi-dedicated word processor with 
proprietary hardware and software— 
as general-purpose computer prices 
decline and software proliferates— 
remains to be seen. 

-Bruce Roberts 


Bruce Roberts is a computer consultant and writer 
in Rochester, New York. He was formerly a tech¬ 
nical editor of BYTE. 



System service by REMOTE control. 


System troubleshooting’s 
to it. REMOTE can cut your service travel... to nothing flat. 

REMOTE lets you access and operate a distant system via modem. 
You can troubleshoot the system from top to bottom, update or revise 
software and data files ... all without leaving your office! 

Boost your system support efficiency 
and your bottom line ... all you need is 
REMOTE! 


iMICROSTUFr 


REMOTE 


1000 Holcomb Woods Parkway / Roswell, Georgia 30076 
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Read that again, just to be sure you read it 
correctly. 

Because, believe it or not, it's true. 

Even today, about one American adult in 
three can't read adequately. And, each year that 
goes by, reading skills continue to decline while 
the standards for literacy keep rising. By the year 
2000, Americans will need greater reading skills 
than ever before, but fewer Americans will have 
them. If these trends continue unchecked for 
two decades, U.5. News & World Report 
envisions an America with a literacy rate of only 
30%. Which means that the average person 
with three grandchildren could find that two of 
them are considered illiterate. 

Before that America comes to be, you can 
stop it by joining the fight against illiteracy 
today. It takes no special qualifications. If you 


0 


Coalition for Literacy 


can read, you can tutor or help us in countless 
other ways. You'll be trained to work in 
programs right in your own community, sharing 
the satisfaction of seeing people learning and 
growing. And you'll know that you're not just 
helping them but their children and 
grandchildren, too. Because you're stopping 
illiteracy before it reaches them. 

So join the effort. Call the Coalition for 
Literacy toll-free 800 - 228 - 8813 . You'll be 
fighting illiteracy for generations to come. 


Volunteer Against Illiteracy. 
The only degree you need 
Is a degree of caring. 
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Current Series of Requests 


LIST ALL COMPANIES WITH ASSETS GT $20,000,000 
RANK BY THEIR SALES / EMPLOYEE 


Companies 


Sales / Employee Assets 


GE 

GENERAL MOTORS 
IBM 

FORD MOTOR 

DUPONT 

MOBIL 

STANDARD OIL (IND) 

ARCO 

SHELL 

EXXON 

GULF OIL 

STANDARD OIL (CA) 
TEXACO 

Enter request ( or [ESC] 
R> 


$78.81 

$107.93 

$108.72 

$116.96 

$222.18 

$306.60 

$487.09 

$506.04 

$559.27 

$567.69 

$622-50 

$681.99 

$732.73 

for main menu). 


$23,288,000.00 

$45,694,500.00 

$37,243,000.00 

$23,868,900.00 

$24,432,000.00 

$35,072,000.00 

$25,805,000.00 

$23,282,307.00 

$22,169,000.00 

$62,962,990.00 

$20,964,000.00 

$24,010,000.00 

$27,199,000.00 


YOU CAN EASILY MAKE COMPLEX REQUESTS USING MiCRORIM’S NATURAL-LANGUAGE OPTION, CLOUT. 


Rrbase 5000 

Enhanced, by a host of applications 
development tools. Microrim’s relational database system puts 
programming power in the hands of many 


C ustomized database programs are a 
luxury for many businesses. Program¬ 
ming such systems takes a lot of time 
and expertise; hiring someone else to design 
and write a specialized database takes a lot 
of money. But every business can benefit when 
its data is organized to be used efficiently. 

Microrim Inc.’s Rrbase 5000 removes the 
barriers related to programming your own 
database management system. This applica¬ 
tions development tool combines Rrbase 4000’s 
relational database powers with a menu-driven 
code generator to aid nonprogrammers, a full- 
featured programming language, and special 
utilities that speed applications development. 


With Rrbase 5000 both nonprogrammers 
and programmers can write systems that take 
care of just about any single-user business 
task from keeping mailing lists, to tracking 
employee performance, to recording sales, to 
performing sophisticated accounting functions. 

Containing the same high-level database 
management features and relational capabil¬ 
ities as Rrbase 4000, this program also works 
with Microrim’s natural-language query sys¬ 
tem, Clout. (For a review of Rrbase 4000 and 
Clout, see November 1984, page 139.) This 
review will focus on the newly added applica¬ 
tions development tools (alternately referred 
to as applications generators) in Rrbase 5000. 
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R:base 5000 is aimed at the fast¬ 
growing market of people who want 
to customize a database application 
for themselves or for others. This 
group includes nonprogrammers 
such as small-business owners who 
want to, for example, write special 
menus so that their computer oper¬ 
ators can efficiently extract relevant 
information from the database, pro¬ 
grammers working for large com¬ 
panies where perhaps a standard¬ 
ized data-entry form or query sys¬ 
tem is desired, and independent con¬ 
sultants who design special systems 
for clients. 

The effort needed to use R:base 
5000 to set up any of the types of ap¬ 
plications mentioned above is far less 
than the effort required to accom¬ 
plish the same goals using conven¬ 
tional programming languages. This 
means that nonprogrammers can 
reach a professional level of pro¬ 
gramming without spending months 
studying command structures and 
that professional programmers will 
spend less time on any given job. 

dBASE III programmers will find 
many similarities between R:base 
5000’s and dBASE Ill’s language. 
Indeed, an accomplished dBASE 
programmer will be writing R:base 
5000 code in an hour or two. A non¬ 
programmer can become productive 
in two to three days. 

R:base doesn’t offer any special 
capabilities that you can’t find in 
other programs. But what it lacks in 
originality, it makes up for in ease 
of use and flexibility-two critical 
measures of the quality of software. 

The Anatomy 

As a relational database program, 
R:base 5000 stores data in columns 
and rows organized in tables. A col¬ 
umn, row, and table are analogous 
respectively to what many micro¬ 
computer users know as a field, 
record, and file. 

R:base 5000 has the same data¬ 
base specifications as R:base 4000. 
The program can handle 40 files per 
database, 400 fields per database, 
and 1530 characters per record. 
Both the number of records per file 
and total records per database are 
limited by the amount of disk space 
you have. Ribase 5000’s file capaci¬ 
ties exceed those of dBASE III in 
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some areas. Rtbase 5000 falls short 
of dBASE III, however, in the areas 
of record size and number of files 
available. 

Data types are text, dollar, integer, 
real, date, and time. You indicate 
data types when you are building 
your files by making selections from 
an on-screen display. Once you’ve in¬ 
dicated file structure, you’re ready 


AT A GLANCE 


R:base 5000 


Manufacturer 

Microrim Inc. 

3380 146th Place SE 
Bellevue, WA 98007 
(206) 641-6619 

Price and Hardware Requirements 

$700; IBM PC, XT, AT, and 100 percent 
compatibles; 320K bytes of RAM and 
hard disk recommended; R:base 4000 to 
5000 upgrade, $245 

Reviewer’s Note 

With all the features and user support of 
R:base 4000 plus a programming 
language and other applications develop¬ 
ment tools, R:base 5000 is a serious 
competitor in the applications 
development market. 


to enter data by filling in blanks in 
a form you’ve designed or by using 
the Load command. 

Editing information in the data¬ 
base is easy to do. You can use forms 
for editing field values, and you can 
change field values within just one 
file or globally in all identically 
named fields throughout the data¬ 
base. You can also combine files in 
various ways without any loss of 
data. Intersect, Subtract, Project, 
Join, and Union are powerful com¬ 
mands for merging data from exist¬ 
ing files to create new ones. 


Reports 

Reports can have up to 10 levels 
of subtotals, contain information 
from up to 40 different database 
files, and calculate as many as 40 
variables from the columns in the 
report. 

To create a report, you simply in¬ 
dicate on-screen where you want 
certain information to appear in 
print and describe in the margin 
each item as a heading, subtotal, 
data item, subtotal heading, or what¬ 
ever. This is one of the easiest of the 


many report generators I’ve ever 
used, and its subtotal and multifile 
capabilities place it a step ahead of 
its competition. 

Clout 

Clout, sold separately at $249, rep¬ 
resents a real advance in the way 
you extract information from a data¬ 
base. While the concept of a program 
that lets you build your own vocab¬ 
ulary for asking questions is simple 
enough, Microrim’s implementation 
of the concept is spectacular. 

Clout, which is short for Conver¬ 
sational Language Option, was devel¬ 
oped for use with the R:base series 
of databases. It has since been modi¬ 
fied to work with dBASE II, 1-2-3, 
PFS:File, Multiplan, VisiCalc, and 
fixed-length and delimited ASCII 
files. Clout deals with dBASE III 
files as ASCII files. 

Clout reads data from the foreign 
files and creates default field names, 
lengths, and types. Clout gives you 
the option of moving forward and 
backward in the foreign file to ex¬ 
amine sample data. (Anyone using 
any of the aforementioned programs 
should seriously consider buying 
Clout with or without R:base 5000.) 
Help menus abound, and even spell¬ 
ing errors are taken care of handily. 
If you only come close to correctly 
expressing a query, Clout is capable 
of interpreting your request and de¬ 
livering the answer. 

What can Clout do for you? Let’s 
say that you have an accounting sys¬ 
tem written entirely in R:base 5000 
that includes payroll, accounts re¬ 
ceivable, accounts payable, general 
ledger, purchase orders, and the Idee. 
With Clout, you can ask a question 
such as, “Which expense accounts 
are over budget for this period?” and 
receive a listing of the appropriate 
accounts. Or you can ask, ‘Who owes 
me money?” and get a listing of your 
accounts receivable. 


Writing Applications 

Applications Express is the non¬ 
programmer’s friend. It is a menu- 
driven module that in essence gives 
you easy access to a powerful set of 
programming commands without re¬ 
quiring that you learn the rules gov¬ 
erning those commands. What you 
accomplish with Express can also be 
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Bring your company’s presentation graphics into 
the computer age with the best rec omm endation 
you can make: Hewlett-Packard. 


Zewlett-Packard's Graphics 
Plotters introduce professional-quality 
graphs and charts to the office... 
quality that, quite frankly, makes the 
competition look stone-age by 
comparison. 

Combine our brilliant color capa¬ 
bility, precise line quality, and proven 
reliability-and HP becomes the obvi¬ 
ous choice for your presentation 
graphics needs. When it comes to 
plotters, it's easy to see why HP has 
become the world's Number One 
recommendation. 

Compare the quality of an 
HP Plotter... 

Before making your graphics plotter 
recommendation, find out how HP 
stacks up against the competition. 
Here's a quick checklist: 

Are the lines sharp and bold? Do 
they meet precisely? Are the diagonal 
lines smooth? Is the text easy to read? 

Inquiry 62 


In a chart, is the area fill uniform? 

With HI? the answer is always yes, yes, 
and... yes. 

Runs with leading PC’s 
and software packages. 

HP Graphics Plotters are compatible 
with most of the personal computers 
in your office, including IBM, Compaq, 
and AT&T-as well as a host of HP 
computers. You even have a choice of 
many off-the-shelf software packages, 
such as Lotus 1-2-3™ and Symphony,™* 
that give you "first-day" productivity. 

Send today for your 
FREE sample plots— 
and see exactly what we mean. 

Return the coupon-or call us toll- 
free at (800) FOR-HPPC. Well send 
you a detailed brochure, a list of 
available software, plus sample plots 
from both an HP Graphics Plotter 
and a leading printer. Don't resort 
to stone-age methods before seeing 
the difference an HP Graphics Plotter 
can make. Call Hewlett-Packard today. 

*1-2-3 and Symphony are trademarks 
of Lotus Development Corporation. 

Leadership in Business Graphics. 

For Leaders in Business. 

HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


r 


V L’C I'd like to make the most informed 
-I* J-fOj business graphics recommenda¬ 
tion I can. Please send me your detailed bro¬ 
chure, plus sample plots so I can see exactly 
what my company's presentations have been 
missing. I understand I will receive this infor¬ 
mation without cost or obligation. 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 


City State Zip 

Mail to: Hewlett-Packard, 16399 W. Bernardo Dr. 
San Diego, CA 92127-1899. 

Attn: Marketing Communications. 11502 PCX 








































MANAGING YOUR CHECKBOOK? 
MANAGING YOUR BUDGET? 
MANAGING YOUR BILLS? 
MANAGING YOUR CASH FLOW? 

MANAGING YOUR TAXES? 
MANAGING YOUR INSURANCE? 
MANAGING YOUR STOCKS? 
MANAGING YOUR BONDS? 
MANAGING YOUR REAL ESTATE? 
MANAGING YOUR TAX SHELTERS? 
MANAGING YOUR SAVINGS? 
MANAGING YOUR MORTGAGE? 
MANAGING YOUR AUTO LOAN? 
MANAGING YOUR RETIREMENT? 
MANAGING YOUR CALENDAR? 
MANAGING YOUR CHARGE ACCOUNTS? 
MANAGING YOUR CAPITAL GAINS? 

MANAGING YOUR ANNUITIES? 
MANAGING YOUR APPOINTMENTS? 
MANAGING YOUR DIVIDENDS? 
MANAGING YOUR INTEREST? 
MANAGING YOUR RECORDS? 
MANAGING YOUR VALUABLES? 
MANAGING YOUR KEOGH'S? 
MANAGING YOUR IRA'S? 


MANAGING YOUR MONEY* 
BY ANDREW TOBIAS. 

THE ONLY FINANCIAL 
SOFTWARE THAT DOES IT ALL. 



©1985 «MECA« 285 RIVERSIDE AVENUE, WESTPORT, CT 06880 • (203) 222-1000• For IBM PC, XT, AT, PCjr ( 256 K),TANDY 1200HD, TANDY 1000 (256K), APPLE lie, llc(128K, Two Drives) 
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done with R:base’s procedural lan¬ 
guage, thus giving you something to 
grow into. 

Express walks you through the 
process of designing and modifying 
data files, data-entry screens, re¬ 
ports, and menus. This feature prob¬ 
ably represents R:base 5000’s big¬ 
gest advantage over its major com¬ 
petitors, such as dBASE and Knowl- 
edgeman. 

Applications Express generates 
particularly pleasing menus, with 
provisions for creating both horizon¬ 
tal and vertical menus that let you 
select a letter or number from a list 
of options or move the cursor to the 
appropriate option and press return. 
This is an important point because 
menus are what employees who 
maintain and extract information 
from the database must interact 
with when they sit down at the com¬ 
puter. Clear, precise, and easy-to-use 
menus go a long way toward pro¬ 
moting efficient use of the database. 
My only criticism of Express is that 
it could benefit from some fine- 
tuning to allow more sophisticated 
forms and reports. 

The Language 

While R:base 5000’s new program¬ 
ming language is fairly complete and 
sufficient for most business applica¬ 
tions, it doesn’t have as many com¬ 
mands as dBASE III. Rrbase 5000 
has 80 commands for accepting input 
from the screen, printing, manipulat¬ 
ing data files, and controlling the sys¬ 
tem environment. Of particular note 
are its While.. .Then.. .Break... 
Endwhile structure for performing 
repetitive tasks and its If.. .Then... 
Else. . .Endif structure for drawing 
conclusions from available data. 

R:base 5000’s programming lan¬ 
guage, however, lacks any math func¬ 
tions beyond addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. But it 
does have statistical functions like 
Sum, Count, Ave, Max, and Min to 
calculate columns. Rrbase’s language 
also lacks a Do Case statement, 
sophisticated string functions, and a 
Picture clause to aid in data entry. 
Loop processing is about four times 
slower than in dBASE. 

The absence of a single command 
to identify a particular row for pro¬ 
cessing is annoying. Tb perform such 


a task you have to issue a command 
such as Set Pointer #1 Var For 
Invoice Where INVID = 1. This 
construct is cumbersome at best. 
dBASE Ill’s Seek and Skip com¬ 
mands and Knowledgeman’s Pluck 
and Obtain commands are much 
easier to use. 

Documentation 

R:base 5000’s documentation, 
which is well written and clearly il¬ 
lustrated, includes a reference man¬ 
ual for the programming language 
as well as individual sections on 
database management and applica¬ 
tions development. The documenta¬ 
tion also includes a discussion of the 
basics of database and applications 
development, taking you from the 
pencil-and-paper stage all the way 
through to a finished program. 

A Good Bet 

R:base 5000 is fully capable of sup¬ 
porting most single-user business 
and nonbusiness applications devel¬ 
oped for microcomputers. The data¬ 
base management system is first- 
rate, and Clout gives R:base an edge 
over other systems. The language is 
adequate, the Applications Express 
is very helpful for creating menus 
and data files, the screen generator 
is above average, the report genera¬ 
tor is excellent, and the documenta¬ 
tion is very helpful. 

R:base 4000 users will love R:base 
5000. First-time users will find 
R:base 5000 to be a serious alter¬ 
native to dBASE or Knowledgeman 
for developing relatively simple ap¬ 
plications. Programmers looking for 
an applications development tool for 
micros will appreciate the ease of 
using Applications Express for some 
tasks and the installed base of R:base 
4000 users. If you already own 
dBASE III or Knowledgeman or 
Revelation or any of the other data¬ 
base management/applications de¬ 
velopment programs on the market, 
Rrbase 5000 probably doesn’t offer 
enough improvement to warrant a 
switch. But if you’re in the market 
for one now, Rrbase 5000 is a good 
bet. _ -George F. Goley IV 

George F. Goley IV is president of Micro Endeavors 
Inc., a Philadelphia- and South Jersey-based micro¬ 
computer consulting firm specializing in training, 
systems analysis, and custom software using dBASE 
and other database management system languages. 
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IBM SHOP 

♦THANKSGIVING SPECIAL* 

PROMETHEUS PROMODEM 1200 . $299 95 
ANCHOR VOLKSMODEM 1200 .$189.95 


1 -800-IBM-SHOP 

|H ORDERS ONLY _ 

™ 714 / 840-2406 “ 

Quotes and Technical Assistance 


* SYSTEMS * 

ITT EXTRA PC-256K 

Two 1.2 HT. 360K Dr's. Monochrome Board. 12" 
Amber/Green Monochrome Monitor, Serial & 

Parallel Port, DOS 2.1 . $1549 95 

IBM XT 256K 

One IBM 360K Floppy Dr., one 10 Meg. Hard Disk, 
Monochrome Board, Amber/Green Monochrome 

Monitor, DOS 2.1 ONLY. $2,895 95 

IBM PC-256K 

Two Teac 360K Dr's., Monochrome Graphics Board, 
Parallel Printer Port, Monochrome Display, DOS 2.1 

ONLY .$1,995.95 

IBM PC AT 512K 

1.2 Meg Floppy, 20 Meg Hard Disk, Amber/Green 
Monochrome Display, Monochrome Graphics Board, 
including shipping UPS. DOS 3.1 ONLY . $4,445 95 
IBM PC AT 512K 

1.2 Meg Floppy, 20 Meg Hard Disk. Princeton HX-12, 
Color Graphics Board, AST Advantage, Anchor Volks 
1200 Modem, Panasonic 1092 Printer, dBase III & 
Crosstalk Software, including shipping UPS, DOS 3.1, 


0NLY .$5,995.95 

IBM PC AT un-enhanced. $ 2 , 999.95 

IBM PC AT enhanced . 3,695.95 

COMPAQ DESK PRO MODEL 2 

256K/Dual Disk Drive.$ 1,999 95 

COMPAQ DESK PRO 286 MODEL 1 

256K/Single 1.2 Meg Drive. $3 199 95 

COMPAQ PORTABLE 

128K/Single Disk Drive .$ 1 , 949.95 


* TOP TEN SOFTWARE * 


dBASE III IBM.$ 379.95 

BPI Accounting Modules. 325.95 

PEACHTREE Accounting Modules. 295.95 

IBM Displaywrite III. 149.95 

Managing Your Money IBM/APPLE. 115.95 

Dollars & Sense IBM. 113.95 

Norton Utilities 3.0 IBM . 59.95 

PFS Write/File/Report . 85 95 

SIDEWAYS IBM/APPLE.' 39^95 

Multimate IBM.269.95 

Crosstalk IBM.104.95 

Microsoft Word IBM.249.95 


* PRINTERS DOT MATRIX * 


PANASONIC 1091 120CPS. $279.95 

PANASONIC 1092 180CPS.NLQ 33CPS. . . 379 95 
EPSON LQ1500 200CPS/67CPS LQ .. 989 95 

EPSON LX80 100CPS. 249 95 

OKIDATA 92P 160CPS. 389*95 

BROTHER 2024L 200CPS/NLQ 96CPS.... 995.95 


* PRINTERS LETTER QUALITY * 


BROTHER HR-15 17CPS. $369 95 

BROTHER HR-25 24CPS. 51995 

BROTHER HR-35 36CPS. 729.95 

DIABLO Advantage 25CPS. 589 95 

JUKI 6100 20CPS. 37995 

JUKI 6300 40CPS. 759 95 


* MODEMS * 


HAYES 1200B Internal 
HAYES Micromodem II 

HAYES 2400 . 

U.S. ROBITICS 2400 . 


W/Smartcomm 2 .. .$369.95 

E.219.95 

.649.95 

.475.95 


THOUSANDS OF ITEMS AVAILABLE. 

CALL FOR COMPLETE PRICING. 

CALIFORNIA 
MICRO HOUSE 

16835 Algonquin St., Huntington Beach, CA 92649 

TELEX # 5101011798 CAL MICRO 

Corporate account* welcomed, purchase orders accepted with not 15 day 
terms, *ub|ect to credit approval. To expedite shipping ol purchase orders 
please use telex a. Also, use telex » tor price quotations. All prices represent 
cash, prepaid discount. All Items shipped next day In factory sealod packages 
We guarantee all Items lor 30 days. California residents pleaso add 6% sale* 
tax. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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DUANCED QUOTES BEING ACCESSED 

ENTER QUERY 
, ib* aapl 


DOH JONES STOCK QUOTE REPORTER SERVICE 
STOCK QUOTES DELAYED OVER 15 WNUTK 
itCLOSE PRICE ADJUSTED FOR EK-DIVIDDiD 


I STOCK BID ASKEI 
CLOSE OP0I 
IBM 124 5/8 125 1/ 

AAPL 19 5/8 19 3/' 

UOTES HISTORICAL syitbol: I 
period: (D; 


LAST VOL(IM'S) 

126 1/8 5750 

28 5/8 6784 


Enter security 
DON JONE 


period:tfiailyjiBntmy uuarteny 
start date: 4/10/85 end date: 4/10/85 
today’s date: 4/10/85 
type:(Stock)Harrant 

Sa Scr Access: DOHJONES 08:04:28 L2H1 


Microsoft 

Access 

A programming language and X.PC 
protocol set this telecommunications software 
apart from the crowd 


T elecommunications is one of 
the first things that get most 
people interested in micro¬ 
computers, but it’s often one of the 
last things they learn how to do. 

All those visions of the on-line 
life-working at home connected to 
your office by your computer’s mo¬ 
dem, quick access to information, 
free programs, electronic mail, late- 
night teleconferences—seem far out 
of reach when it comes time to learn 
about baud rates, parity, stop bits, 
transfer protocols, and a host of 
other technical details. Telecom¬ 
munications can be liberating, true, 
but before liberation come frustra¬ 
tion and confusion. The quality of 
the telecommunications software 
you use can make the difference be¬ 
tween smooth sailing and on-line 
disaster. 

Microsoft’s Access offers powerful 
new options in telecommunications 
to those willing to invest some time 
in learning them. Your reaction to 


Access will depend on your level of 
on-line experience. For occasional 
telecommunicators, Access may of¬ 
fer too much power, while for those 
who make a living on-line, such as 
electronic publishers, those who use 
stock-quote services, and people who 
send out a lot of electronic mail, Ac¬ 
cess may become a necessity. 

If the program’s name sounds fa¬ 
miliar, that’s because there’s another 
one with the same name. About a 
year ago, Software Publishing Corp. 
released a simple telecommunica¬ 
tions program named PFS:Access 
(for a review see August 1985, page 
114). Although the same in name, 
the programs serve different pri¬ 
mary audiences. 

Microsoft Access runs on the IBM 
PC and compatibles; the computer 
should have at least 256K bytes of 
RAM and two floppy-disk drives (or 
a hard disk). The program is copy¬ 
protected, and a backup copy comes 
with the original. A simple install 


routine runs automatically when you 
first use Access, and it leads you 
quickly through a series of questions 
about the hardware you’re using. 

New Options 

At startup, anyone familiar with 
Microsoft’s other programs (Word, 
Chart, or Multiplan) will recognize 
the familiar bottom-of-the-screen 
menu of commands. The display of¬ 
fers a number of options, and you can 
move your cursor from one to an¬ 
other with the tab key. Once you 
reach the option you want, you can 
select it by pressing Return. Alter¬ 
natively, you can type just the first 
letter of the option-pressing “W” 
selects Window, for instance. 

Some of the options are standard 
on telecommunications programs: 
Answer, Connect, Disconnect, Help, 
Phonebook, and Quit connect you 
with other computers or give you 
information to help get you through 
a communications session. Some 
others—Goto, Learn, Run, and Win¬ 
dow—demonstrate the real power of 
this program. 

The Goto command lets you use 
two modems simultaneously. You 
could, for instance, connect one 
modem to an electronic bulletin 
board while the other was connected 
(on a different telephone line, of 
course) to a stock-quote service. 
While you were skimming through 
messages on the bulletin board, you 
could be receiving financial data 
from the stock service. It’s even 
possible to display the data and the 
messages at the same time by using 
the program’s Window feature. 

The Window feature permits you 
to split your screen into as many as 
eight different areas. “But wait,” you 
say, “with only two modems running 
at once, what would I do with six 
other screens?” Well, for one thing, 
you could use the program’s X.PC 
protocol. X.PC, a new asynchronous 
communications protocol developed 
by Tymnet, can handle several com¬ 
munications over a single modem; 
specifically, if you are connected to 
the Tymnet network, you can simul¬ 
taneously connect with up to 15 of 
the services available on it. (X.PC 
works only with Tymnet or in micro- 
to-micro communications.) Why any¬ 
one would need so many connections 
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With NRI training at home, you can.. 


Move up to a high paying 
career servicing computers 




■ 'N 


And you can start by actually building NRI’s 
16 -bit IBM-compatible computer. 


You can create your own bright, 
high paying future as an NRI trained 
computer service technician. The 
biggest growth in jobs between now and 
1995, according to Department of Labor 
predictions, will occur in computer 
service and repair, where demand for 
trained technicians will double. There is 
|till plenty of room for you to get in on 
ihe action—if you get the proper 
training now. 

Total computer systems 
training, only from NRI 

| To learn how to work on 
I pmputers, you have to get inside one. 
i Ind only NRI takes you inside a 
I bmputer, with total systems training 
at gives you hands-on experience with 
|<mputers, peripherals, and software, 
mil build a Sanyo MBC-550 series 
I mputer, which experts have hailed as 
le “most intriguing” of all the new IBM- 
'mpatibles. The Sanyo even surpasses 
p IBM PC in computing speed and 
pphics quality. 

I Even if you’ve never had any 
ievious training in electronics, you can 
cceed with NRI training. You’ll start 
Jth the basics, rapidly building on the 
.•'damentals of electronics until you 
lister advanced concepts like digital 
Kic, microprocessor design and 
mputer memory. You’ll probe into 
Ictronic circuits, using the exclusive 


NRI Discovery Lab® and professional 
Digital Multimeter, that you keep. 

You’ll assemble Sanyo’s intelligent 
keyboard, install the power supply and 
disk drive, and attach the high resolu¬ 
tion monitor—all the while performing 
hands-on experiments and demonstra¬ 
tions that reinforce your skills. 

Learn to service 
today’s computers 

As you complete your Sanyo, you 
grasp the “secrets” that qualify you for 
a new career. You’ll learn to program in 
BASIC and machine language. You’ll 
use utility programs to check out the 
operation of the Sanyo’s 8088 micro¬ 
processor (the same chip used in the 
IBM PC). And you also get over $1,000 
worth of software, including WordStar 
and CalcStar. 

Most importantly, you’ll under¬ 
stand the principles common to all 
computers. Only a person who fully 
understands all the fundamentals can 
hope to be able to tackle all computers. 
NRI makes sure that you’ll gain the 
knowledge and skills to maintain, 
troubleshoot and service computers. 

Learn at home in spare time 

With NRI training, you’ll learn at 
home on your own time. That means 
your preparation for a new career or 
part-time job doesn’t have to interfere 


with your current job. You’ll learn at 
your own pace, in the comfort and 
convenience of your own home. No 
classroom pressures, no rigid night 
school schedules. You’re always backed 
up by the NRI staff and your instructor, 
who will answer questions, give you 
guidance and be available for special 
help if you need it. 

Let others worry about computers 
taking their jobs. With NRI training, 
you’ll soon have computers making 
good paying jobs for you. 

Send for Free NRI Catalog 

Send the post-paid reply card today 
for NRI’s 100-page catalog, with all the 
facts about computer training plus 
career training in Robotics, Data 
Communications, TWVideo Servicing 
and many other fields. If some other 
ambitious person beat you to the card, 
write to NRI at the address below. 


SCHOOLS 

McGraw-Hill Continuing Education Center 
3939 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20016 m 4 

We'U Give You Tomorrow. ITHI ■ 


IBM is a Registered Trademark of International Business 
Machines Corporation. 
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Draw Your Way to the Top 


PC-Draw Will Increase Your Office Productivity. 
And Upward Mobility. 


I magine. You now have the capability to graphically 
depict your best ideas, plans, designs and proposals. In 
color or black & white. Accurately. Completely. Dramati¬ 
cally. Concepts presented so forcefully—yet so simply 
that you leave that critical meeting 
with upper management... totally 
confident of success. 

And you win. Your secret 
weapon? PC-Draw. A powerful in¬ 
teractive graphics program for the 
IBM PC or XT ®—unlike anything 
else on the market. Using PC-Draw 
you create virtually anything that can 
be drawn with pencil and paper. Quick¬ 
ly. Easily. With far greater detail. 


10 DAY 
TRIAL 
PERIOD 


PC-Draw is ideal for presentation graphics, proposals, 


systems design, forms, diagrams... and an endless variety 
of charts, graphs and illustrations. PC-Draw allows you to 
produce drawings up to 99pages long. Several templates 
come with PC-Draw including Flowcharting, Electrical 
Design, Office Layout, and Alternate Text. In addition 
you create and store your own unlimited supply of user 
defined symbols. 

PC-Draw includes an easy-to-follow interactive tuto- 
rial. Requires IBM PC or XT® or compatible, graphics 
adapter and graphics monitor. Version for PCjr available. 
Graphic boards, plotters at competitive prices. 

Shhh! Don’t tell your office competition about PC-Draw. 
They’ll catch on soon enough. For free brochure or to 
order call 214/234-1999. In Texas or for customer 
service call 214/234-1769. Micrografx, Inc., 1701 N. 
Greenville Ave., Suite 305, Richardson, Texas 75081. 


MICROGRAFX 


(Most popular plotters and printers supported.) 
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at once, other than to run a com¬ 
modities market or learn at first¬ 
hand what “information overload” 
feels like, I don’t know. The power 
is there if you need it, though. 

Programmable Log-ons 

The Learn option writes sophisti¬ 
cated log-on procedures. When in¬ 
voked, it sits out in the background 
while you connect to a remote host 
computer, a mail service, for exam¬ 
ple. It observes what you type and 
how the mail service responds. 
Then, when you tell it you’re fin¬ 
ished, Learn writes a program to 
automate the entire process next 
time around. The program is writ¬ 
ten in a language called MASC (Mi¬ 
crosoft Access Script Command) and 
saved to whatever file name you 
specify. I called my first program 
Donkey, expecting a stubborn, un¬ 
cooperative result, but on its first 
time out of the barn, Donkey per¬ 
formed like a thoroughbred race¬ 
horse. Its 18 lines of code signed me 
on to a network I use for electronic 
mail, collected a message, signed me 
off, and disconnected the phone line. 

MASC programs can be edited (or 
written from scratch) with a word 
processor. The language allows con¬ 
ditional actions, such as “IF [the 
other computer’s] RESPONSE = 1 
THEN LOGIN ELSE [otherwise] 
GOTO [another part of the program]. 
Its time-dependent commands can 
connect your computer to a service 
even though you’re away from the 
terminal (or had left town weeks 
before), collect messages or deliver 
them, and sign you off automatical¬ 
ly. These and the various other 
MASC commands available add up 
to a quite powerful telecommunica¬ 
tions language. 

Another command, Run, can in¬ 
voke and begin running MASC pro¬ 
grams, but Run can also call up to 
the screen the built-in editor that 
comes with Access. You can use the 
editor for things like making 
changes in your programs or com¬ 
posing messages for delivery via 
electronic mail. Because it looks a lot 
like the popular Microsoft Word 
many people will be on familiar 
ground. I find the editor too slow, 
however. It took a minute and a 
quarter to save a simple file of fewer 


than 200 characters. So I just do all 
my text preparation on a word pro¬ 
cessor that I’m more comfortable 
with. 

And while I’m complaining I ought 
to tell you about the Help command. 
The Help files are on their own disk, 
and if you’re using a two-disk-drive 
system and need help, be sure the 
Help disk is in the second drive. If 
it isn’t, you may get an unpleasant 
little message: “No help file found 
Assertion failed.” Once you see that 


_ AT A GLANCE _ 

Microsoft Access 

Manufacturer 

Microsoft Corp. 

10700 Northup Way 
Box 97200 
Bellevue, WA 98009 
(206) 828-8080 

Price & Hardware Requirements 

$250; IBM PC, XT, AT, and compatibles; at 
least 256K bytes of RAM, two floppy-disk 
drives (or a hard disk), and DOS 2.0 or 
higher 

Reviewer’s Note 

Access is a serious telecommunications 
program that includes its own program¬ 
ming language and supports the new 
X.PC protocol. It's not particularly easy to 
learn, but its power makes your time 
investment worthwhile. 


message on your screen your com¬ 
munication session is at an end; the 
screen is frozen, and the only way 
out is to restart Access from the be¬ 
ginning. Perhaps even worse than 
losing screen control is the fact that 
you remain connected to (and the 
usage meter continues to run on) the 
computer you were telecommunicat¬ 
ing with when the program's lights 
went out. 

The odd thing about this glitch in 
Access is that it doesn't always hap¬ 
pen. Most times, you'll get the sim¬ 
ple message “No help file found," 
and you'll be able to return to what 
you were doing, with no fatal on¬ 
screen freeze. My advice is to stay 
away from the Help command any¬ 
way. You don't need it because the 
manual is excellent and contains a 
good index. 

Access has Custom Menus that 
simplify signing on and moving 
around within some of the more 
popular electronic information ser¬ 


vices. Menus are available for Com¬ 
puServe Executive Information Ser¬ 
vice, Dow Jones News/Retrieval, 
NewsNet, Official Airline Guide, 
Easylink, and MCI Mail. Access in¬ 
terposes itself between you and the 
service, offering command menus of 
its own instead of making you learn 
a different set of commands for each 
service. 

In the MCI Mail menu, for in¬ 
stance, Access sets up the electronic 
equivalent of a desk, with an inbox, 
outbox, and folders. These tools 
simplify sending mail (especially to 
long lists of recipients) and receiv¬ 
ing it; in addition, the mail menus 
allow you to invoke Access's editor 
so you can compose your messages 
before you go on-line. 

Microsoft says it will make avail¬ 
able on CompuServe any additional 
custom menus it creates. 

Another part of Access, the Ex¬ 
port Utility, permits the capture of 
information into formats that can be 
read by four common business pro¬ 
grams: Microsoft's Multiplan and 
Chart programs, Lotus 1-2-3, and 
VisiCalc. With this utility, it's possi¬ 
ble to take columns of figures cap¬ 
tured during a session (or prepared 
with a word processor—the data 
need not have originated on-line) and 
export them into those other pro¬ 
grams for analysis. 

Also, Access can send and receive 
files using the Xmodem error-check¬ 
ing protocol, a feature that allows 
the transfer of program (binary) files 
and is especially useful for collecting 
software from bulletin boards. 

For Corporate Hackers? 

Who, then, is Access for? The 
beginner will probably feel over¬ 
whelmed at the sight of its 400-page 
manual and the variety of commands 
available. Although the program 
doesn't make your move into tele¬ 
communications particularly easy, 
patience will pay off because of the 
rich options the software offers. For 
advanced users, Access will bring 
added power and flexibility to com¬ 
municating on-line. 

Telecommunications junkies and 
corporate hackers, you've got a pow- 
erful new tool._ —Joe Eli A 

Joe Elia, a frequent contributor, works for the New 
England Journal of Medicine. 
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Ace Manufacturing o. 

A. SOURCE ACCOUNT 1010 MMET INTEREST ACCOUNT 

I DATE ^ , l^ 2 ^ 84 BALANCE: 

C. SOURCE AT1T (-) (CREDIT) 

1. DOCUMENT • 185 

E. NAME 

r. MEMO 

C. FLAG 

H. CLEARED 


October 1984 


TRANS •: 33 


12,680.55 



In-House 
Accountant 


This IBM PC package eases the move from 
manual to electronic bookkeeping 


module is where you’ll be doing most 
of your work once you’ve set up the 
accounts. It’s where you keep track 
of an unlimited number of transac¬ 
tions, each of which can be distrib¬ 
uted among eight accounts. Also, you 
have the option of printing a vari¬ 
ety of reports and checks from this 

module. 1Jocn 

The Accounts module can hold 25U 
ledger accounts and uses the stan¬ 
dard 1000-8999 numbering conven¬ 
tion. You can selectively call entries 
by name and number. You cant, how¬ 
ever, delete an account. The docu¬ 
mentation states that this is neces¬ 
sary to maintain audit trail integrity, 
but most accounting packages will 
allow the deletion of an account with 
a zero balance. You can, however, 
edit your accounts. 

The Financial Statements and 
Graphs module gives you various 
ways to view your financial infor 
mation. 

The Names module allows you to 
enter 500 names and addresses to be 
used to produce customer and ven¬ 
dor lists and print mailing lists. 

The Utilities and Start New Sys- 
tem module generally takes care of 
housekeeping activities. 


\ ccounting procedures are per¬ 
fect tasks to relegate to a mi- 
crocomputer—they’re tedious 
d error-prone. But, unfortunately, 
en with the proliferation of ac- 
unting software over the last sev- 
al years, many potential users 
iverft been able to find software 
lat comfortably suits their needs. 
The software industry, like many 
kers, has suffered from the one- 
ze-fits-all syndrome. Until recently, 
usinesses with modest needs have 
ad to settle for either electronic 
heckbooks with too little capability 
r complex accounting systems that 
epresented overkill for their par- 
icular circumstances. 

In-House Accountant speaks to a 
dstorically neglected group. It is 
lesigned for small businesses—those 
hat require no more than 250 ledger 
iccounts—with relatively simple 
jookkeeping needs. Also, In-House 
Accountant’s logical organization 
ind clearly written manual make it 
appropriate for those just starting 


to computerize their books. 

This simple-to-use package, none¬ 
theless, offers the ability to record 
transactions, print financial state¬ 
ments, generate limited graphics it 
you have a graphics card, maintain 
a name and address list, print checks, 
perform limited budgeting, and cre¬ 
ate DIF files so you can transfer 
data to a spreadsheet for further 
analysis. 


Setting Up 

The first step involves setting up 
your books. Those familiar with op¬ 
erating a microcomputer will find 
what they need in the Quick Start 
section of the manual. Those who 
are just getting their feet wet will 
find clear instructions in the Getting 
Started pages. And context-sensitive 
on-line help will keep you going 
through the difficult spots. 


The Organization 

In-House Accountant is divided 
into five modules. The Transactions 


Day-to-Day Use , 

After your books are set up, you re 
ready to enter transactions and pro¬ 
duce reports. There are three meth¬ 
ods of entering transactions: source 
account, no-source account, and auto¬ 
matic transaction. 

Using the source account method, 
you specify the account (such as 
checking) against which the entire 
transaction will be offset. After you 
enter the amount of the transaction 
(or several amounts if a particular 
check is to be distributed among 
several expense accounts), In-Houst 
Accountant will automatically pre 
pare the offsetting entry to th< 
source account. 

The no-source method is a stan 
dard journal entry, in which yoi 
enter both debits and credits. Autc 
matic transactions can be set up t 
generate recurring transaction 
such as rent or any other regula 
payments. During transaction entr 
you can specify that all or jus 
specific automatic transactions ai 
to be entered. 
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SAMS books. 
Cut out for success! 


C lip this coupon for helpful information on com¬ 
puter hardware, software, programming and inter¬ 
facing. You’ll find SAMS books valuable additions 
to your computer reference library because they make 
computing easy and make you more successful. 

No matter what your level of expertise. 

68000,68010,68020 Primer 
A timely reference guide to Motorola’s powerful, 
popular 68000 microprocessors. Packed with actual 
programming examples and data handling techniques 
for the Apple Lisa®, Macintosh™ and IBM® 

3720 PC. Kelly-Bootle and Fowler, No. 22405, $18.95 

Modem Connections Bible 
Describes modems, how they work, how to hook them 
up to various microcomputers. An invaluable guide for 
technicians and microcomputer users. Richmond and 
Majhor, No. 22446, $18.95 

Advanced UNIX ™ —A Programmer’s Guide 
Helps you get the most out of the powerful UNIX 
operating system. This practical guidebook shows how 
to develop shells, use UNIX tools, functions, graphics 
and utilities. Chart your progress with helpful exercises 
and tests. Stephen Prata, No. 22403, $24.95 

MS-DOS™ Bible 

A comprehensive study of MS-DOS commands such 
as DEBUG, LINK and EDLIN. Clearly explains DOS 
features, utilities and tutorials. Use the pin-up table 
for quick command reference. Steven Simrin, 

No. 22408, $18.95 

Microsoft® WORD for the IBM PC 
An excellent guide for using word processing shortcuts 
from enter and revise to formatting, style sheets and 
multiple windows. Plus helpful techniques for using the 
mouse and the Spelling Checker. Philip Lieberman, 

No. 22348, $29.95 

Computer-Aided Logic Design 
An excellent introduction to the techniques of electronic 
design. Easy-to-follow schematics and numerous illus¬ 
trations clearly present CAD concepts and provide prac¬ 
tical, hands-on experience with CAD tools. Robert M. 
McDermott, No. 22436, $22.95 


Take the shortcut to success with SAMS books. Fill 
out and return this coupon, or to order direct, call 
Operator 194. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


800-428-SAMS 

Ask for Operator 194. 

In Indiana, call 317-298-5566 

sms— 


Book No. Quantity Price 

$ 


Shipping & Handling $ 2.00 

AR, CA, FL, IN, NC, NY, OH, TN, WV 

residents add local sales tax $_ 

Total |_ 

Name_ 


Company 


Address 


City 


State 

Zip 


Daytime Telephone No_ 

□ Bill my credit card 

□ VISA □ MASTERCARD 

Account No-Exp. Date_ 

Signature ( re q uired ) _ 

□ Check or money order enclosed 

Make checks payable to Howard W Sams & Co., Inc. 

Mail this form with payment to: 

Howard W Sams & Co., Inc. 

Dept. DM 

4300 West 62nd Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46268 

DM 194 
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Reports 

You generate reports from within 
the Transaction module. Reports 
available are a Transaction Journal, 
an Account Activity Report, Special 
Activity Report, Transactions for 
Specified names, and Checks. This 
module also contains an excellent 
Reconciliation feature for balancing 
your checking accounts. Reports can 
be viewed on-screen, printed, or 
saved on a disk. 

In-House Accountant produces a 
Balance Sheet; an Income Statement 
report, printed in detail or summary 
form; a Trial Balance, a list of each 
account in the Chart of Accounts 
with its current balance; and an 
Overview report listing each account 
and its month-to-month balance. 

In-House Accountant doesn’t gen¬ 
erate on-screen or print what most 
accountants consider a general led¬ 
ger. This type of report lists the 
starting balances of each account, all 
transactions to the account, and an 
ending balance. You can get most of 
that information in various combina¬ 
tions and forms but not in strict 
general ledger format. A company 
spokesperson said United Software 
views the chart of accounts as the 
general ledger. 

In any case, this is not a significant 
drawback for the intended audience. 
Although it is common business prac¬ 
tice to maintain a general ledger, the 
IRS doesn’t require one. 

You may generate a pie chart, bar 
graph, and trend line analysis if your 



In-House Accountant 

Manufacturer 

United Software Industries 
Suite 300 

1880 Century Park East 
Los Angeles, CA 90067 
(213) 556-2211 

Price and Hardware Requirements 

$179.95; IBM PC, XT, AT, and compatibles; 
192K bytes of RAM and two disk drives 

Reviewer’s Note 

In-House Accountant’s clear documenta¬ 
tion and easy setup make it a good 
package for small businesses on the 
verge of computerizing the books. Its size 
limitations prevent me from recommend¬ 
ing it for larger companies with more 
complex needs. 


equipment supports graphics. The 
graphs are produced on-screen but 
can also be printed. 

United Software’s In-House Ac¬ 
countant is not for everybody, but, 
then again, few software packages 
can be said to have universal appli¬ 
cability. This program is for small 
businesses that need a software 
package to organize their record 
keeping. It produces a good set of 


reports but not a general ledger re¬ 
port. It can print checks and gen¬ 
erate customer and vendor lists 
from its database of 500 names and 
addresses. The program is well doc¬ 
umented, both in printed and on-line 
forms, and is easy to set up and use. 
—Theodore Needleman 

Theodore Needleman is a practicing accountant and 
a principal in the New librk-based consulting firm 
of IDEA Ttechnology. 


BUSINESS 



MegaForm 

Design and fill in customized business forms 
on your Macintosh 


W hen you consider all the 
things you might do with 
a computer, creating forms 
usually isn’t uppermost in your 
mind. Nevertheless, making your 
own invoices or order forms, for in¬ 
stance, can save you money and give 
you customized templates to serve 
your unique business needs. 

In the simplest sense, MegaForm 
lets you do two things: design forms 
and fill them out. But at a more com¬ 
plex level, the program simplifies 
each task by offering an array of 
graphics tools and automatic func¬ 
tions such as those found in spread¬ 
sheets or databases. Also, you can 
design files to work with MegaFiler, 
MegaHaus’s database for the Mac, 
so that information in a database, 
such as the mailing address of a com¬ 
pany, will be inserted into a form 


when and where appropriate. 

MegaForm makes good use of the 
Macintosh’s pull-down menus, icon 
capabilities, and mouse, which makes 
MegaForm easy to work with. And 
unlike some Mac software, Mega¬ 
Form has on-line help screens that 
are always available if you get stuck 
at any point. 

Form Design 

lb design a form for your business, 
you have to decide what information 
it will contain and where on the page 
it will go. 

MegaForm’s design screen, which 
is the first thing you see when you 
enter the program, helps you create 
the form. The design screen has two 
parts. The top, called the palette, 
gives you a variety of tools to work 
with. The bottom, a blank area, is 
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where you do the designing. 

Ib begin designing a form, you first 
define its size. MegaForm’s default 
is 8 V 2 and 11 inches, but it will han¬ 
dle any form up to 24 by 36 inches. 
The form is shown in real size on¬ 
screen, so if it’s bigger than screen 
size you’ll have to use the scroll bars 
to reach its outer limits. 

MegaForm’s basic design tools in¬ 
clude lines, boxes, circles, and rec¬ 
tangles as well as background pat¬ 
terns. You have the standard set of 
Macintosh fonts and type sizes to 
choose from for text entry. You can 
also transfer into MegaForm through 
the Mac’s clipboard anything you’ve 
created with MacPaint. 

Working with the Form 

Once you have completed design¬ 
ing a form, you can relate areas 
dynamically for automatic data en¬ 
try. Taking advantage of MegaForm’s 
spreadsheet and database capabili¬ 
ties, you can, for instance, ensure 
that discounts and sales taxes will be 
automatically figured when you en¬ 
ter appropriate data. 

Tb relate different parts of a form, 
you define each section as a separate 
cell, each of which may contain 
either text, numbers, or formulas. 
You can also create cells for which 
there is no section on the form but 
which contain information related to 
automatic functions in the form. For 
example, you might have a cell that 
contains the message “All glass 
breakage must be reported to the 
shipping manager within three days 
for refund or replacement.” If your 
company ships glass only occasion¬ 
ally, it would be silly to have that 
message on every form. However, by 
keeping the cell within the form 
structure but not visible on the 
form, you can access that cell via a 
formula when it is needed. 

You define formulas by establish¬ 
ing relationships between cells using 
standard mathematical and Boolean 
operators. As well, standard formu¬ 
las are built into the program. 

Filling in the Cells 

Once you have decided what kind 
of information will go into each cell, 
you need to decide where it will 
come from. The program allows you 
four basic ways of filling in forms— 


we did for 
Graphics 
what 
Borland 
did for 


Utilities... 


INCLUDES 
LOTUS® 
V SCREEN 
CAPTURE 


<*' 

-4a* 





OP 

[ro, 







1 Sketch 

2 Eraser 

3. Radial 

Line 

4 Radial 
One Draw 

5 Box 

6 Rubber 7 

Une 

. 7. Consecutive 9 

Boxes 

8. Marker 11 

9 Arc 

10 Concentric 1 < 

Circles 

■FlJ Circle ,, 

12. Ellipse 

13. Custom ) j 

Brush 

14 Airbrush 

15. Clipboard 1 ’ 



16. Cut and 
M Paste 

‘ 17. Fonts 

^ 18. Swap Fill 

19. Brush 
Fonts 

20. Fill 

M 21. Directory 

22. Point 
>s . Finder 

23. Background 

?6 24. Grid Lock 

25. Quicksave 
’ 7 26. Palettes 

27 Save/Load 
h Clip Art 

28. Save/Load 

nj Pictures 

29. Printer 

30. Exit 


We made it affordable... 


IBM PC, PCjr, XT, AT (and compatibles), 128K RAM, One Double Sided Spectrum HoiaByte 
Disk Drive, Color Graphics Adapter, Graphics Monitor, 

Mouse or Tablet (optional), DOS 2.0 or higher H^Z^ZZHZH 


SPECTRUM HOLOBYTE, INC., 1050 Walnut, Suite 325, Boulder, CO 80302 (303) 
443-0191. Check your local computer store or wherever software products are sold. 
Dealer inquiries call: (800) 621-8385 x262. Program by Migraf, Inc. (Written by Rick 
Minicucci and designed by Glenn Williams.) Suggested retail S49.95. IBM is a 
registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. Borland is a 
registered trademark of Borland International Inc. 


TO ORDER CALL: (8001 621-8385 x 262 
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RAINBOW PAK 
ARRIVES! 



It's a party in your printer!" 


New! Jazzy Colors 

It’s here! Colored paper for your 
printer. Rainbow Pak comes in 120 or 
300-sheet packs, with red, blue or gold 
paper—or a combination of all three. 

Pages Explode; 
Readers Dazzled 

With Rainbow Pak, vibrant print- 
outs are guaranteed. Use for attention 
grabbing reports, flyers, newsletters, 
memos, letters, invitations, banners, 
greeting cards, drafts, contract phases— 
you name it! Great for office, home or 
school use. 

Sheets are high-quality, 24-lb. bond 
paper, with microperforated edges which 
tear off to leave sharp, clean pages. 

Available Where 
Computer Paper is Sold 

If your store doesn’t yet stock Rainbow 
Pak, call Eastern Software Distributors 
at 1 - 800 - 638-7563 (in Maryland, 
1 - 800 - 492 - 2141 ), for retail location 
nearest you. 



Esn 


Eastern Software 
Distributors, Inc. 
3904 Hickory Avenue 
Baltimore, MD 21211 


Rainbow Pak is a trademark of 
Eastern Software Distributors, Inc. 


from the keyboard, with formulas, 
from the MegaFiler database, and 
from a special table you design. 

Cells to be filled in from the key¬ 
board are handled like any keyboard 
entry, you just type in the data. Fill¬ 
ing in cells using formulas is a mat¬ 
ter of defining the formulas as de¬ 
scribed above. 

Filling in cells from a MegaFiler 
database requires that you tell Mega- 
Form which database to search and 
what information to retrieve. With¬ 
out explaining MegaFiler here, suf¬ 
fice it to say that MegaForm gives 
you a replica of a MegaFiler form on 
which you define the fields you wish 
to search and the information you 
wish to recover from those fields. 
You use the standard database 
search criteria (Boolean logic) to 
define what information you want. 

Similar logic is used to fill cells 
from tables that you create within 
MegaForm. Tables use if... then 
statements containing the conditions 
equal to or less than. 

For example, you could set up a 
table to tell MegaForm that if the in¬ 
formation in cell Cl is equal to the 
information in cell C2, then use in¬ 
formation in C14 to fill in C7. Using 
a table, you could insert the afore¬ 
mentioned message about glass 
breakage in the appropriate place by 
telling MegaForm that if the item in 
a certain cell is glass then insert the 
message in another cell. 

After a form is filled in, you can 
save it or print it. A saved form is 
numbered according to the program’s 
own archiving system and unchange¬ 
able. You then get a new form, which 
contains information included in the 
one you just completed. You can 
clear that information by choosing 
“clear” on a pull-down menu, or you 
can carry over information and just 
change individual cells. 

MegaForm will retrieve forms by 
serial number or with a find com¬ 
mand that will sort by cell. You can 
also start at your first completed 
form and flip through the archive. 

The final step is printing. Once 
again, MegaForm does more than 
you might expect. Using a print 
setup command accessed in a pull¬ 
down menu, MegaForm asks you 
what information to print, what 
forms to print, and what parts of the 


forms to print. 

Apple’s LaserWriter makes espe¬ 
cially high-quality forms. Even on 
the dot-matrix ImageWriter, though, 
I found the quality quite good. 

Overall, MegaForm is intelligently 
designed, versatile, and easy to use. 
My only complaint rests with the 
manual. I often found it confusing 
and sometimes misleading. Informa- 


_ AT A GLANCE _ 

MegaForm _ 

Manufacturer 

MegaHaus Corp. 

5703 Oberlin Dr. 

San Diego, CA 92121 
(619) 450-1230 

Price and Hardware Requirements 

$295; 512K Mac with external disk drive 
and ImageWriter or LaserWriter; other 
products from MegaHaus: MegaFiler, $195; 
MegaDesk, $125; MegaMerge, $125; all 
four products sold as the Business Pack 
for $495 

Reviewer’s Note 

MegaForm is the only Macintosh program 
for generating customized business forms. 
To be used alone or in conjunction with 
MegaHaus’s MegaFiler database, Mega¬ 
Form takes great advantage of the Mac's 
special graphics capabilities, and Mega- 
Form's spreadsheet and database capabil¬ 
ities can save time in filling in forms. 


tion often wasn’t where I expected 
it. For example, the only place I 
could find out how to retrieve forms 
from the archive was in a chapter on 
printing. 

But, Is It For Me? 

Despite the manual, MegaForm 
will prove a welcome addition to any 
business software library. As you’d 
expect, designing and printing cus¬ 
tomized forms will require an initial 
time investment to learn how to use 
the software, but the rewards are 
self-evident. The most tangible ben¬ 
efit is that you can save on printing 
costs. Not so tangible but probably 
equally important is that you’ll end 
up with more workable customized 
forms. MegaForm’s calculation and 
database capabilities make forms 
easy to change and fill in. And the 
Macintosh’s graphics capabilities 
give you professional-looking forms. 

—Jonathan Sacks 

Jonathan Sacks is a former West Coast editor of 
Popular Computing. 
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BACK ISSUES 

Available 


Copies of Popular Computing or the Guide to Computers in Education, 
except for February 1983, are available for $3.25 each in US. Add 50<P 
for delivery to Canada or Mexico, add $2.00 for other countries. Ex¬ 
pect delivery within four weeks domestically and twelve weeks interna¬ 
tionally. Foreign orders must send check made in US funds payable at 
a US bank. 

□ Check enclosed □ VISA □ MasterCard 



CARD § 




EXP. _£_ 

SIG. ____ 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 

STATE _ ZIP 

Send requests with payment to: 
Popular Computing-Back Issues, 
P.O. Box 328, Hancock, NH 03449 


From time to time 
we make the Popular 
Computing sub¬ 
scriber list available 
to other companies 
who wish to send 
our subscribers ma¬ 
terial about their 
products. We take 
great care to screen these companies, 
choosing only those who are repu- 


A 

MESSAGE 

TO 

OUR 

SUBSCRIBERS 


ward to finding in¬ 
formation of interest 
to them in the mail. 
Used are our sub¬ 
scribers’ names and 
address only (no 
other information 
we may have is ever 
given). While we be¬ 
lieve the distribution of this infor¬ 
mation is of benefit to our subscrib- 


table, and whose products, services, ers, we firmly respect the wishes of 
or information we feel would be of any subscriber who does not want 
interest to you. Direct mail is an ef- to receive such promotional litera- 
ficient medium for presenting the ture. Should you wish to restrict the 
latest personal computer goods and use of your name, simply send your 
services to our subscribers. Many request to the following address. 
Popular Computing subscribers Popular Computing, Attn: Cir- 

appreciate this controlled use of culation Department, 70 Main 


our mailing list and look for- IS nil St., Peterborough, NH 03458. 
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POPULAR 
COMPUTING 

is integral to 
today’s business 
market. Our audience is 
comprised of businesspeople 
and professionals who are pushing 
for optimal results from their micro. And our 
editorial talks directly to their concerns by 
providing timely and practical solutions for 
micro applications in business. 


And no other micro publication—broad- 
based or machine-specific talks to our 
exclusive audience. 

To reach business, you have to talk busines 
And POPULAR COMPUTING is talking. 
Who is your business talking to? 


the POPULAR 

reader builds the 
business market 


You need to reach this segment of owners 
and users—readers who have a vested interest 
in upgrading, expanding and replacing the 
hardware and software they currently use. 


|70 Main Street, Peterborough, NH 03458 


POPULAR 

COMPUTING 


Improving Productivity for 
Managers and Professionals 
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_ BUSINESS _ 

Perfect Series 

Perfect Writer, Calc, Filer, and Link offer a 
modular approach to integration 


N ot all that long ago, even in 
the compressed time of the 
personal computer revolution, 
integrated software was the promise 
on every manufacturer's lipa We'd be 
able to do all the basic functions— 
filing, writing, and arithmetic—with¬ 
in a single convenient program, with 
perhaps some outlining and telecom¬ 
municating tossed into the bargain. 

Now it appears that such integra¬ 
tion, although welcomed by many, is 
not the software equivalent of sliced 
bread. A lot of people apparently 
think enough of their existing pack¬ 
ages to avoid plunking down the con¬ 
siderable dollars that the big-time 
integrated packages demand. 

And yet easy compatibility among 
applications, which is one of inte¬ 
grated software's most important 
claims, remains essential. You want 
to be able to import the products of 
your database files and spreadsheets 
into your word-processing files and 
to use your word processor to put 
text into your spreadsheets and data¬ 
bases. But such a smooth import- 
export policy among stand-alone 
software packages has been about as 
difficult to achieve as all-round com¬ 
patibility among computers. 

The Perfect series, with its four 
components sold separately, repre¬ 
sents a modular approach to integra¬ 
tion. This collection of word pro¬ 
cessor, spreadsheet, file manager, 


and telecommunications program of¬ 
fers direct file compatibility, achiev¬ 
ing one of integration's major goals. 
But the series, distributed by Thom 
EMI Computer Software, forces you 
to live with otherwise limited in¬ 
tegration compared to all-in-one 
packages such as Lotus's Symphony 
and Ashton-Tate's Framework. The 
obvious advantage to Perfect's mod¬ 
ular approach is that you buy only 
the modules you need. 

The Perfect programs are not, 
however, of even quality. Writer is a 
reliable program that has proved its 
worth. Link is a real gem. Calc is 
powerful for what it does, but its 
spreadsheet size is comparatively 
small, and it offers no graphics. Filer 
is the least useful: an arduous setup 
and report definition process and the 
absence of calculated fields put it at 
the back of the pack. 

In addition to the four programs 
reviewed here, Thom has recently in¬ 
troduced three companion programs 
at $50 each: Perfect Dictionary, with 
12,000 legal, business, and medical 
words; Perfect Stat, a collection of 80 
templates that work with Perfect 
Calc to perform a variety of statis¬ 
tical analyses; and Perfect Finance, 
30 business-function modules, also to 
be used with Perfect Calc. 

Perfect Writer, Calc, Filer, and 
Link all existed before in CP/M and 
MS-DOS versions, and thousands of 



Perfect Filer 


computerists got to know them be¬ 
cause they came bundled with Kay- 
pros, Columbias, Pied Pipers, and 
Chameleons. The programs reviewed 
here, marketed as Version 2.0 for 
Perfect Software, are different. Ac¬ 
cording to Thom, they have "special, 
advanced features that help you 
work faster and smarter." 

The advanced features are not to 
be found in the basic structures of 
the programs, which function much 
like the older versions, but in the 
thick overlays of pop-up menus that 
have been added to the structures. 
These menus take you through each 
program's options with an ease that 
almost obviates the need to read the 
printed manuals. (But do read them; 
they're exceptionally well done.) 

The menus will make some old- 
time Perfect users growl because in 
some instances they actually slow 
you down. But they are terrific for 
two common situations. In one, there 
is the need to teach computer opera¬ 
tions to employees without having to 
send them to expensive workshops 
and without subjecting them to often 
poorly written documentation. 

In the other, the user may be an 
infrequent visitor to a program, and 
if you don't use a program frequent¬ 
ly, you tend to forget how it works. 
The Perfect menus, which are in¬ 
stantly accessible by pressing the 
Escape key, remedy this problem. 
At any point, typing "Escape ?" will 
bring up a Help screen explaining 
the current menu's commands. 

Those already familiar with the 
commands can bypass the menu sys¬ 
tem entirely. And to make matters 
simpler for the old-timers, you can 
use Perfect Writer's "at-sign" func¬ 
tions to place formatting commands 
directly in your text. Both options 
help things move along more quickly. 
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HOW TO TURN 
YOUR PC AND 
MODEM INTO 
A GOOD 
INVESTMENT. 


Up to now, you may never have thought 
of your personal computer as an investment 
advisor. 

But now there’s VESTOR'' The online 
24-hour investment service for serious 
investors. With it, you can evaluate more 
than 4500 publicly traded stocks, options, 
futures, and market indexes. Faster than 
humanly possible. 

VESTOR will rate and rank your invest¬ 
ments, and even calculate when to buy 


and sell. 

And VESTOR’s track record? Over the 
past 20 years, VESTOR’s trading portfolio 
has beaten the Dow Jones Industrials by an 
average of 76% a year. 

Sound too good to be true? 

Tty VESTOR yourself. For free. By follow¬ 
ing the simple instructions below._ 

r free trial membership. 

I HERE’S ALL YOU DO. 

| 1. SET YOUR MODEM AT 300 OR 1200 BAUD*, THEN DIAL 

I (201) 549-6640. A BLANK SCREEN WILL APPEAR. 

I 2. HIT < RET > SEVERAL TIMES. WHEN # APPEARS, ENTER 
ITI ^ RET ^ • 

I 3. YOU’LL BE ASKED FOR YOUR USERNAME > (PASSWORD). 
ENTER PPC35 < RET >. 

4. THE WORD LOCAL > WILL APPEAR. ENTER C ITI <RET>. 

I 5. ONCE AGAIN, YOUR SCREEN WILL REQUEST USERNAME:. 

I ONCE AGAIN, ENTER PPC35 <RET>. 

I NOW YOU’RE READY. 

1 TO LOGOFF, JUST TYPE BYE < RET >. <8bits/Noparity/istop. | 

VESTOR 

Your 24-hour investment advisor. 

In New Jersey call (201) 494-1200. 

For more information, call Investment Technologies at 1-800-524-0831. 


VESTOR is a service- 


mark of 0-T| Investment Technologies, Inc. NASDAQ symbol ‘TVESU.’ 
Past performance cannot guarantee future results. 
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Perfect Writer 

Perfect Writer, the flagship of the 
series, continues to be a “what-you- 

see-is-not-necessarily-what-you’re- 
going-to-get” word-processing pro¬ 
gram. The manual speaks of a “type¬ 
writer-style” option for producing a 
document that Writer “will print ex¬ 
actly as shown on the screen,” but 
this does not at all help writers who 
want to see where page breaks fall. 
The only way to check on such a 
matter, and to make sure there are 
no disconcerting short lines at the 
bottoms or tops of pages, is to sum¬ 
mon the formatted file to your screen 
and make notes as it scrolls by. lb 
do this you must return to the mas¬ 
ter menu, select “Documents,” ask 
for the “Print” submenu, and re¬ 
spond to three other questions. If 
you see something you don’t like, you 
have to reopen the original file and 
make changes—and then go through 
the previewing process again if you 
want to check your changes. 

Version 2.0 retains one of the most 
useful features of the early Perfect 
Writer: its ability to manipulate up 
to seven separate files between com¬ 
puter memory and the screen. And 
a flexible windowing feature allows 
you to work on two files at once in 
windows of varying sizes. 

The new version of Writer comes 
with Perfect Speller and Perfect 
Thesaurus. The 50,000-word spell¬ 
ing-checking program (with an addi¬ 
tional 10,000-word user-defined dic¬ 
tionary) does a barely adequate job, 
however, because it deals with word 
roots, not real words, and therefore 
lets a lot slip through the cracks. 

The Perfect Thesaurus (also 50,000 
words), billed as a program that 
“puts the precise word you want at 
your fingertips,” is perfectly ludi¬ 
crous, coming up with “drudgery” 
and “grind” among its synonyms for 
“worker” and for “agency” the words 
“spy,” “representative,” and, for 
some reason, “mean.” 

Perfect Calc 

Perfect Calc is a full-fledgec 
spreadsheet program, with most of 
its original features and severa 
added attractions. Like Perfect 
Writer, it can juggle more than one 
file at a time—as many as 15 spread¬ 
sheets can be resident in memory at 
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once—and two sheets can be viewed 
simultaneously. Each sheet is lim¬ 
ited in size to 255 lines by 52 col¬ 
umns, which is relatively small. 
Even more limiting, there’s no pro¬ 
cedure for turning your spreadsheet 
data into graphic representations. 

On the plus side, a spreadsheet can 
overlay another, inserting its data, 
formulas, and labels into spaces pro¬ 
vided on the second spreadsheet. 
You can confine your recalculation of 
formulas, often a time-consuming 
task, to a specific region of the 
spreadsheet. You can assign a de¬ 
scriptive, plain-English name to any 
number or formula and then refer to 
that name in formulas and com¬ 
mands. Thus the formula for the en¬ 
try in cell bl can be “cost*tax” 
rather than the unimaginative 
“b4*c5.” 

Perfect Calc also provides an im¬ 
pressive list of built-in functions, 
prewritten formulas that save you 
work when performing complicated 
calculations. They are arithmetic, 
logical, statistical, trigonometric, 
and “advanced,” the last group in¬ 
cluding such esoterica as a formula 
that computes the integral over a 
range of values and another that in¬ 
terpolates intermediate points be¬ 
tween arbitrarily spaced data. 

Calc uses keyboard function keys 
to issue 20 of its commands (they 
also may be invoked through the ubi¬ 
quitous menu system). Unfortunate¬ 
ly, Calc lacks a very useful one-key 
“Goto” command that is commonly 
used in conjunction with a cell’s ad¬ 
dress to speed you to a desired place 
on your spreadsheet. 

It’s quite easy, though, to send a 
completed spreadsheet over to Per¬ 
fect Writer for editing and inclusion 
in a written report. But once you’ve 
changed the spreadsheet, you can’t 
read the changes back into Calc. 

One of Calc’s strengths is an ac¬ 
companying disk of tutorials and 
more than two dozen templates on 
subjects ranging from family budget 
to tax calculation to chi-square anal¬ 
ysis. The templates can be used as 
is or as helpful visual lessons in how 
sheets can be laid out. 

Perfect Filer 

Perfect Filer was the most im¬ 
perfect package in the original series, 


and it remains so in Version 2.0. The 
pop-up menus do relieve much of the 
tedium of setting up your database 
records, however, and its nine pre¬ 
defined field categories make it easy 
to enter commonly used information 



_ AT A GLANCE _ 

The Perfect Series: 
Writer (including Speller 
and Thesaurus), Calc, 
Filer, and Link 

Manufacturer 

Perfect Software Inc. 

Distributed by 

Thorn EMI Computer Software 
1881 Langley Ave. 

Irvine, CA 92714 
(800) 225-8327 

Price and Hardware Requirements 

$199 each for Writer, Calc, and Filer for 
IBM PC and compatibles, Kaypro using 
CP/M-80, and Tl Professional; $139 each 
for IBM PCjr and Apple. Link is $129 for 
IBM PC and compatibles, Kaypro, and Tl 
Pro; $109 for PCjr and Apple. Current 
Kaypro II and 4 owners of Writer, Calc, 
and Filer can purchase updated versions 
of those programs for $89 each. Kaypro 
and Apple versions require 64K bytes of 
RAM; other versions require 128K bytes 
of RAM. 

Reviewer’s Note 

General users, as well as small- and 
medium-sized businesses, will find this 
group of programs a possible alternative 
to more expensive and more tightly in¬ 
tegrated software. Perfect Link is a 
genuinely helpful telecommunications 
package. 


such as names, addresses, and dates. 
But for those who want a custom- 
designed database, there’s plenty of 
hard work ahead. 

Filer allows up to 128 fields per 
record and 32,767 records per file. 
Each record must be contained on 
one screen (24 lines), and each field 
is limited to one line on-screen, 
which allows 80 characters for both 
field name and value. 

The menus (as in all four Perfect 


programs) are graphically attractive 
and crisply written, and they reduce 
the chance that you’ll make an error 
in building or using a database. But 
because of their nested structure, 
they can cause frustration. When 
you’re searching records for a par¬ 
ticular entry and you can’t recall 
which field it’s in, you must go back 
through the several levels of the 
menu structure each time you ex¬ 
tend the search to a new field. 

One of the stronger criticisms of 
the earlier version of Filer was that 
it didn’t manipulate numbers as flex¬ 
ibly as did many other database pro¬ 
grams. The criticism still holds. Filer 
won’t take numbers entered into its 
fields (sales people’s totals for the 
month, for example), combine them 
with other numbers (percentage 
commissions, for example), and print 
the result in a report. 

Perfect Filer requires instead (in 
what its documentation calls one of 
its “most powerful functions”) that 
you send the material to be calcu¬ 
lated to Perfect Calc, where it’s dealt 
with in the spreadsheet program. 
Then you import it back to Filer. 
The switches are guided by user- 
drawn “transfer maps.” The process, 
while workable, is certainly time- 
consuming. If you don’t own Perfect 
Calc, needless to say, it’s impossible. 

Filer does a smooth job of merg¬ 
ing information into form letters, 
mailing lists, payroll checks, and the 
like. The document may be prepared 
with Perfect Writer, with its multi¬ 
plicity of style commands, but Per¬ 
fect Filer has some formatting com¬ 
mands of its own for justification, 
pagination, and spacing. 

Perfect Link 

The unexpected bonus in this 
package is Perfect Link, which in its 
previous incarnation was about as 
buggy as a Georgia swamp. Version 
2.0 is a joy to use and a fine exam¬ 
ple of the skillful design of pop-up 
menus. By tapping just a few keys— 
Home, End, and the function keys, 
in most cases—you can swiftly move 
through the often confusing process 
of setting up your computer for re¬ 
ceiving or transmitting information 
telephonically. i 

You can define up to 10 “systems,” 
or sets of communications param- I 
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Inquiry 52 



Will your 
surge suppressor 
stab you 
in the bock? 



Some surge suppressors can turn 
traitor. When hit by enough voltage 
spikes, their vital suppressor ele¬ 
ments can fail—and raw, unpro¬ 
tected power is fed directly into your 
computer, spikes and all! With many 
surge suppressors you face that 
danger.. .without so much as a warn¬ 
ing. Others light an indicator lamp 
that goes unnoticed or is hidden 
behind a desk. 

But with Perma Power Extended Life 
Surge Suppressors, you’re doubly 
protected. Your first level of pro¬ 
tection is Perma Power’s unique 
two-stage surge suppression circuit 
that makes suppressor element 
failure extremely unlikely. 

Your second level of protection is 
Perma Power’s Positive Shutdown 
Mechanism* that turns off the power 
I to prevent any damage in the event 
of a suppressor element failure. 

Choose from Perma Power Surge 
Suppressors with 2 or 4 or 6 
outlets, including the new Power 
Commander™ Power Control Center 
that fits neatly under your monitor. 
Your local dealer has them all. 

* patent pending 


*.POWER. 

fecrromcs me. 


PERMA 

ETecrrof 


5615 West Howard Avenue • Chicago, Illinois 60648 
Telephone (312) 647-9414 

See us at Comdex LVCC booth 3167. 


Free Catalo g! 

Your 80-page guide to computer supplies and 
accessories-including complete 
new product descriptions. 



Packed with over 1600 products for microcomputers, minicomputers, 
and word processors - many available nowhere else. 

I Big special section devoted to new supplies and accessories. . 

■ Comprehensive product descriptions - including more than 475 
full-color photos - clearly explain features and benefits. 

■ Easy-to-use cross reference guides to magnetic media, ribbons, 
and more-along with the industry’s most complete cable guide. 

■ Helpful suggestions and tips, ranging from flexible disk 
care to proper ribbon selection to useful application ideas. 

Phone toll-free 1-800-547-5444 


r 

■ 

■ 

i 


inmao 

Inmac Catalog Dept. 

2465 Augustine Drive 
Santa Clara, CA 95054 

Please rush my free copy of 
the Inmac Catalog. I under¬ 
stand there is no obligation 
whatsoever. 


Phone toll-free1-800-547-5444 or send coupon today. 

Inquiry 17 

NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 
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PHONE 
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POPULAR REVIEWS 

SOFTWARE 

eters, with totally different informa¬ 
tion. For example, with a couple of 
keystrokes I can call up the system 
I’ve defined that matches the baud 
rate, parity, stop bits, and word 
length of The Source. And within 
each of the 10 systems, shifted func¬ 
tion keys allow you to define 20 
commands—telephone numbers to 
be dialed (if you have a smart mo¬ 
dem), passwords, frequently used 
keystroke sequences, and the like. 

Link’s documentation contains 
whole chapters on getting around in 
some of the popular information 
utilities such as Dow Jones News/ 
Retrieval, CompuServe, and Knowl¬ 
edge Index, and it does the best job 
I’ve seen of explaining terms such as 
baud rate, duplex, and parity. 

A bonus within a bonus is Perfect 
Link’s “wireless file transfer” facil¬ 
ity. This allows you to copy data files 
from one operating format to an¬ 
other—between different types of 
computers, between CP/M and MS- 
DOS—with one disk in drive A and 
the other in drive B. The transfer is 
effortless and, for someone who has 
spent many long hours shipping files 
between computers by null modem, 
mercifully quick. 

The manuals for all the Perfect 
programs, while clearly demonstrat¬ 
ing a policy decision to get you go¬ 
ing quickly, no matter what, are ex¬ 
ceptionally well written. Writer, 
Filer, and Calc come with extensive 
disk-based assistance in the form of 
lessons and sample materials. The 
one serious oversight of the docu¬ 
mentation is the failure to warn you 
at the outset to make backup copies 
of the system disks. 

The Perfect series is far from the 
perfection its name promises. These 
new versions of old-timers give you 
file compatibility but uneven quality 
from module to module. Writer and 
Link are the stars; Calc and Filer 
are eclipsed by other programs of 
their types. The programs are rela¬ 
tively inexpensive, however. De¬ 
pending on your needs, you could 
put together a very serviceable 
package. — Fred Powledge 


Freelancer Fred Powledge is the author of 12 books 
on subjects ranging from circus life to the state of 
our water supply. His most recent is The New Adop¬ 
tion Maze and How to Get Through It, published 
this fall by C. V. Mosby. 
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Doesn’t your IBM PC deserve IBM service? 


You chose an IBM Personal Computer for 
lots of good reasons. And now that you depend 
on it to help keep your office running smoothly, 
doesn’t it make sense to help protect your 
investment with blue chip service from IBM? 

No matter what IBM PC you have, blue 
chip service is more than just expert repair. 

Blue chip service offers the choice of ser¬ 
vice that’s right for you at the price that’s right 
for you. It means we’ll exchange your monitor, 
for example, at your place or at any of our 
Service/Exchange Centers. 

And blue chip service means a lot of things 
you don’t see. Quality. Speed. Commitment. 
And IBM experience. Every year IBM invests 
many hours of training to keep its service repre¬ 
sentatives current on technologies that never 
stand still. 

Inquiry 53 


As an IBM customer you deserve blue chip 
service. It’s the best thing you can do for your 
IBM Personal Computer. 

For more information, use the coupon or 
call 1800 IBM-2468, Ext. 528, and ask 
for the Service/Exchange 
Maintenance Department. 

Blue chip service from £b£^=?E: 

i , 

1 IBM Direct 528-11-85 

I Service/Exchange Maintenance Dept. 

! One Culver Rd. 

| Dayton, NJ 08810 

I □ Please send me more information on IBM PC service. 


Name_ 


I 

| Company— 

| Address_ 

I City_ 


.Title. 


Phone 


State 
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POPULAR REVIEWS 

SOFTWARE 



ExeciiVision 

An extensive library of images rewards even 
nonpros with professional results 


r he ExecuVision presentation 
graphics program is the 
answer to many a puzzled look 
arrowing the brows of business peo- 
ile faced with the prospect of cre- 
tting an attractive and informative 
tide or print presentation. 
ExecuVision, for the IBM PC and 
compatibles, contains an impressive 
lumber of features, is easy to learn, 
las plenty of on-screen help, and has 
m optional companion library of 
'irst-rate prerendered images that 
yield professional results. The bad 
news? On a daily basis, many may 
find this program tedious to use due 
to its rigid, labyrinthine menu stnic- 
ture whose total number of options 
approaches 100. 

ExecuVision’s menus are always 
there, first helping you, later ham¬ 
pering you. I actually found myself 
wishing for more keystrokes to 
memorize instead of constantly hav¬ 
ing to change menus while building 
screen images. After all, if a picture 
tells a thousand words, why do you 
have to wade through so many 
words to get to your picture? 

Don’t get me wrong. ExecuVision 
does many things very well. A very 
complete package, it offers the wid¬ 
est range of predrawn images in the 


industry. 

ExecuVision offers an array of 10 
fonts that you can scale to a variety 
of sizes. It allows you to sketch us¬ 
ing variable cursor widths, and it of¬ 
fers a solid set of tools to erase, com¬ 
bine, move, copy, and save images 
and parts of images. Cursor move¬ 
ment is diagonal as well as horizon¬ 
tal and vertical. The program does 
not support mouse or graphics tablet 
control. 

ExecuVision comes with a 30- 
screen introductory library of im¬ 
ages you can clip and incorporate in¬ 
to your work. You can bring in basic 
shapes such as circles and boxes and 
scale them to desired proportions. 
Within these shapes you can easily 
plot bar, line, and pie graphs that can 
be mixed with text. You can choose 
from four palettes of three colors 
when painting and filling objects and 
select any of 16 background colors. 
As a final touch, you can incorporate 
limited animation. 

Also, using EV Capture Plus, sold 
separately, you can import graphics 
generated with other programs. 

After creating a set of screen im¬ 
ages, you can sort them into any 
order and display them (on your 
monitor) either manually or at a 


preselected speed, much like a slide 
show. You can also print any screen 
in horizontal or vertical format. 

ExecuVision comes with clearly 
written documentation that includes 
a good glossary, a detailed index, 
and plenty of color illustrations. You 
can follow slow or fast-track versions 
of the tutorial, depending on your 
patience and familiarity with 
graphics programs. 

Graphics in the Making 

% begin building your own 
presentation either from scratch or 
using all or portions of prerendered 
images, you choose Create from the 
main menu. 

For illustration purposes, lets sup¬ 
pose you want to use a portion of a 
predrawn design in a screen image. 
You would load the design from the 
introductory library (or from any of 
the ExecuVision optional libraries or 
other graphics programs), then cut 
and save part of it on disk. After 
choosing New from the menu to get 
to a blank screen again, you would 
load the picture back in and position 
it within your screen using cursor 
keys. If you’re not happy with the re¬ 
sults, you have several ways to de¬ 
lete part or all of the screen. 

Original picture colors can be 
changed. You can choose from four 
palettes of foreground colors, and 
you can easily switch palettes or 
change background color. Function 
keys let you experiment with hues. 

While ExecuVision technically al¬ 
lows up to 64 color combinations, 
built-in limitations of the graphics 
card restrict you to using four col¬ 
ors on-screen at any one time. The 
64 different color schemes allude to 
combinations of the 16 background 
colors with each of the four palettes. 


Graphs 

ExecuVision’s plotting features are 
very easy to use. You work your way 
through menus, choosing colors and 
graph type—pie, bar, line—and in¬ 
dicating graph parameters. You can 
mix bar and line graphs within the 
same boundary. 

For adding text you again work 
your way through menus from which 
you can select any of 10 fonts. Unlike 
some programs that require you to 
bring in nonstandard fonts as clip- 
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pings, what you type appears in the 
font you select, and you can choose 
to enter this text in any of the 
foreground colors of your palette. 
You can also scale any of the fonts 
into larger, taller, or wider versions, 
a truly impressive range. 

While ExecuVision’s animation 
capabilities seem limited when com¬ 
pared to true animation packages 
like 4-Point Graphics or Hyper¬ 
graphics, ExecuVision’s motion fea¬ 
ture can add a nice touch to your 
presentation, subject to a few re¬ 
strictions. Notably, you can add mo¬ 
tion only as a final step in the crea¬ 
tion of each screen and you can ani¬ 
mate only one element within the 
image. For example, a rocket picture 
can leave a trail of smoke as it takes 
off or a bar in a chart can ascend to 
indicate rising profits. You mark the 
starting and ending locations for the 
motion, and you can vary the speed. 

Once you’ve created all the screen 
images for your presentation, you 
can sort them into the order you’d 
like. Images initially appear in the 
disk directory in the order you cre¬ 
ated them. You can change this 
order by swapping image names in 
the directory using the cursor keys. 
You can also choose to skip certain 
images without actually deleting 
them. 

You can expect to fit a presenta¬ 
tion of about 30 images on a single 
disk. 

When you’re ready to deliver your 
presentation, you can run it manual¬ 
ly or automatically in increments 
ranging from 4 seconds to 4 minutes. 

Printing 

ExecuVision lets you print any or 
all of your finished images on a dot¬ 
matrix printer, either horizontally or 
vertically, in reduced or normal size. 
You can invert black-and-white print¬ 
ing and vary the pixel density in a 
number of ways to achieve different 
effects. You can also print related im¬ 
ages without breaks or separations 
between them. In addition to print¬ 
ing the images themselves, you can 
also print an image directory. Cap¬ 
ture Plus supports color printers 
and plotters. 

ExecuVision works with the Polar¬ 
oid Palette and the Kodak Insta- 
I graphic CRT Slide Imager. 


The Libraries 

ExecuVision’s add-on libraries of 
predrawn images provide a strong 
inducement for using this package. 
They give you professional results 
without requiring that you hire an 
entire graphics art department, as 
VCN has clearly done. 

The company recently introduced 
nine new libraries, bringing the total 
to 19. Older collections include 
Borders, Initials and Decorative 
Design; Industry and Business; Pro¬ 


_ AT A GLANCE _ 

ExecuVision 

Manufacturer 

Visual Communications Network 
238 Main St. 

Cambridge, MA 02142 
(617) 497-4000 

Price and Hardware Requirements 

$395; IBM PC, XT, AT or compatible with 
256K bytes of user memory, two double¬ 
sided floppy-disk drives or one floppy disk 
and one hard disk, and the color graphics 
board; EV Capture Plus, $125; Picture 
libraries, $90 each; Run-Time module, 
$6-$50 depending on quantity 

Audience 

Executives, managers, salespeople, and 
professionals 

Reviewer’s Note 

Although its menus can be cumbersome, 
ExecuVision has a lot of things going for 
it including the companion program that 
lets you use data from other software and 
the picture libraries that lend a profes¬ 
sional touch to any slide show or print 
presentation. 


fessions: The Faces and Figures; In- 
ternational Symbols & Landmarks; 
Maps and Regions; Health & Fit¬ 
ness; Financial Services; Transpor¬ 
tation; and Computers and Com¬ 
puter Applications. New additions 
are People & Portraits; International 
Atlas; U.S. City Maps & Skylines; 
European Atlas; European and 
World City Maps; Retail Trade; 
Sports; Energy & Utilities; and Il¬ 
lustrated Time. 

Capture Plus 

With this utility, VCN has over¬ 
come two shortcomings of the origi¬ 
nal product: storage incompatibility 
and lack of color print capability. 

By allowing you to capture screens 
from other programs and bring 
them into your ExecuVision presen¬ 


tation, Capture Plus gives you con¬ 
siderable flexibility. You can, for ex¬ 
ample, use another painting soft¬ 
ware package as a primary artist’s 
tool and incorporate the results in¬ 
to your ExecuVision presentation. 

Capture Plus also permits color 
plotting and printing of screens from 
ExecuVision or those captured from 
other programs. Supported devices 
include the IBM Color Printer, IDS 
Prism, Quadram Quadjet, Epson 
MX and FX Series, HP Plotter, and 
Diablo C-150 Ink Jet Printer. 

The Right Stuff for Whom? 

Is this the package for you? It 
depends. ExecuVision is a full-fea¬ 
tured and easy-to-learn program. Its 
proliferation of menus can save oc¬ 
casional users a lot of memory work. 
On the other hand, if you plan to use 
a graphics package every day, the 
menus may get in your way. 

If prerendered drawings appeal to 
you, there’s no better package on the 
market today. If you want to take full 
advantage of the somewhat limited 
color capabilities of the standard 
IBM color graphics board, this pro¬ 
gram does so. If you want the ver¬ 
satility of multiple font types and 
sizes, take a close look at Execu¬ 
Vision. If you already have a paint 
program, you may be able to incor¬ 
porate your drawings into an Execu¬ 
Vision presentation using Capture 
Plus. 

I leave you with one small caveat: 
unless you’re a gifted artist already, 
don’t expect to be able to duplicate 
what you see in ExecuVision’s image 
libraries. Many of the supplied im¬ 
ages appear to be digitized. All of 
them would require infinite patience 
to reproduce given the limitations of 
the sketch capability and the lack of 
a graphics-tablet or mouse interface. 

However, ExecuVision does not 
purport to be an artist’s primary 
tool. As a business graphics package, 
it succeeds admirably in combining 
enough features to justify its $395 
price tag. Through its add-on li¬ 
braries, ExecuVision offers you the 
services of a complete art depart¬ 
ment and the satisfaction of creating 
professional graphics presentations. 
_—Phyllis Moore 

Phyllis Moore is a Dallas-based freelance writer and 
business consultant. 
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Well support, service and warranty everything we sell an 
stand behind it 100%. We won't charge you for shipping 
or handling, nor will we penalize you for using a credit card. 
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MODEMS 


D.C. Hayes Pro 1200B w/sc 

Smartmodem 1200 384 95 Racal-Vadi c 

Smartmodem 1200B w/sc 354.95 Maxwell 1200 w/sw 

Smartmodem 2400 594.95 Maxwell 1200B w/sw 

Transit 1000 w/128K 289.95 Maxwell 2400 w/sw 

Prometheus Maxwell 2400B w/sw 

Pro 1200 309.95 

PERIPHERAL CARDS 

Paradise 

389.95 

119.95 

249.95 

289.95 


259.9b 


239.95 

239.95 

449.95 
449.95 


AST 

Advantage w/128K 
Advantage Pgy. w/Ok 
6 Pac+ w/SK w/64K 
6 Pac+ w/SK w/384k 

Curtis Mfg. 

Diamond 

Emerald 

Ruby 

PC Pedestal 
System Stand 
Univ. Tilt 
Command Cnt. 

Static Mat 

Disks 

Bonus SS/DD 
Bonus DS/DD 
Maxell MD 1 SS/DD 
Maxell MD 2 DS/DD 

Hercules 

Color 

Graphic's 

Iomega 

Bernoulli lOmb 
Bernoulli 20mb 
Bernoulli 40mb 
Bernoulli lOmb Cart. 

Memory 

64k Set (9) 

256k Set (9) 

Mouse Systems 
PC Mouse w/Paint 

Orchid 
AT ECCELL w/ecc 
PC Turbo 186 
PC Net 

PC Net w/Blossum 
PC Net Daughter 
Blossum w/64k 
Blossum w/384k 


34.95 
39 95 
59 95 

34.95 

18.95 

34.95 
114.95 

39.95 


12.95 

19.95 

19.95 

26.95 


159.95 
289 95 


1719.95 

2319.95 
Call 

49.95 


8.95 

34.95 


124.95 


469.95 

619.95 

359.95 

529.95 

359.95 

199.95 

239.95 


5-Pac w/64k 
5-Pac w/384k 
Mod. Graphic’s 
Multi Display 

Persyst Combo's 
Mono w/384k 
Color w/384k 

Quadram 
AT Quadmeg w/128k 
Quad Sprint 
Microfazer w/128k 

Quadboards 
New Exp. w/64k 
New Exp. w/384k 
Gold w/64k 
Gold w/640k 
Silver w/64k 
Silver w/384k 
Liberty w/64k 

STB Products 
RIO + 2 w/64k 
RIO + 2 w/384k 
Chauffeur 

Tallgrass 

TG 5025 
TG 6135 
TG 6180 
TG 4060 Tape 
TG Interface 

Tall Tree 

Jram II w/64k 
Jram II w/2mb 
Jram III w/256k 
Jram III w/2mb 

Tecmar 
Captain w/64k 
Captain w/384k 
Graphics Master 
AT Maestro w/128k 


169.95 

209.95 

264.95 

199.95 


379.95 

379.95 


324.95 

454.95 

154.95 


204.95 

244.95 

379.95 

469.95 

234.95 

284.95 

289.95 


199.95 

254.95 

249.95 


2499.95 

3209.95 

5209.95 

1449.95 

139.95 


184.95 

479.95 

294.95 

569.95 


179.95 

244.95 

449.95 

364.95 


PRINTERS 


Citizen MSP 10 160 
Citizen MSP 15 160 
Citizen MSP 20 200 
Citizen MSP 25 200 
Epson LX 80 F/T 
Epson FX 85 
Epson FX 185 
Epson LQ 1500 
Epson SQ 2000 Ink Jet 
Gemini SG 10 
Gemini SR 10 


284.95 

Gemini Sr 15 

599.95 

424.95 

NEC P2-3 

519.95 

424.95 

NEC P5 

1049.95 

544.95 

NEC 2050 

639.95 

274.95 

NEC 3550 

1009.95 

369.95 

NEC 8850 

1419.95 

499.95 

Okidata 192 

364.95 

919.95 

Okidata 193 

509.95 

1539.95 

Okidata 84 

654.95 

239.95 

Toshiba PI340 

559.95 

499.95 

Toshiba P351 

1194.95 


WORD PROCESSING 


Living Video text 

Think Tank 

Micropro 

Eazy 

Wordstar Pro 
Wordstar 2000 
Wordstar 2000 + 

Microsoft 

Word 

Multimate Int’l. 

Multimate 3.3 


Satellite Software 

99 95 WordPerfect 4.0 234.95 

Sierra On Line 

Homeword 44.95 

Homeword Speller 34.95 

Software Publishing 
PFS:Write 84.95 

PFSiProof 64.95 

Sorcim/IUS 
Easywriter II 

239.95 Easywriter II Sys. 


94.95 

254.95 

254.95 

294.95 


229.95 


189.95 

209.95 


BUSINESS SOFTWARE 

Nantucket 

Clipper 


Ashton-Tate 

dBase III 
Framework 

CompuServe 

Starter Kit 
Subscription 


379.95 

379.95 


27.95 

44.95 


Peachtree 

A/R 

G/L 

l/C 

Back to Basics 


429.95 


329.95 

329.95 

329.95 

219.95/ 


Consumers 

Auditor 2.1 

Dow Jones 

Market Anal. + 

Markel Mng. + 

Sprsh. Lnk. + 

GNP 

CPA + 

Harvard 

Harvard Project 
Harvard Total PM 

Infocom 

Cornerstone 

Lotus 

1-2-3 

TK Solver 

Meca 

Mng. Your $ 

Microrim 

R Base 5000 
R Base 4000 UG 

Microsoft 

Chart 

Project 

Multiplan 


BUSINESS SOFTWARE 

Real World 


3.95 


194.95 

264.95 


A/R 
G/L 

199.95 l/C 
149 95 O/E 

149.95 Sales Analysis 

Software Group 

369.95 Enable 

Software Publishing 

PFS:File 
PFS:Report 
PFS:Graph 

Sorcim/IUS 

SuperCalc III v 2.0 
SuperProject v 2.1 
IUS/AR 
IUS/GL 

104.95 lUS/Inventory 
lUS/Order Entry 

Thoughtware 

Trigger 

United 

In House Acct. 

Xanaro 

Ability 


389.95 

389.95 

389.95 

389.95 

209.95 


344.95 


79.95 

74.95 

79.95 


269 95 


299.95 
239 95 


194.95 

194.95 

294.95 
294.95 
294.95 
294.95 


359 95 
134 95 


269.95 


149.95 
149 95 
11995 


UTILITY & LANGUAGE 

Quick Code III 


89 95 


34.95 

49.95 
39 95 

39.95 

34.95 
34 95 


28.95 


Addison Wesley 

True Basic 

Borland 

Sidekick CP 
Sidekick NCP 
Superkey 

Turbo Pascal v 3.0 
Turbo Tool 
Turbo Graphics 

Central Point 
Copy II PC 

Decision Resources 
Chartmaster 224.95 

Signmaster 159 95 

Diagram Master 229.95 

Digital Research 
Gem Collection 
Gem Desktop 
Gem Draw 
C 

Pascat/MT+ 

PL/1 

C Basic Comp. 

Fortran 77 4.1 
Dr Draw 
Dr Graph 


144 95 
34 95 
99.95 

209.95 

239.95 

439.95 
339 95 
239 95 

179.95 
79.95 


Enertronics Research 

Energraphics w/Plot 274.95 

Fox & Geller 

dGraph III 149.95 


dUtility II 


54 95 


Funk 

Sideways 

GNP 

Macro + 

Password + 

Recalc + 

IMSI 

PC Paintbrush 

Lotus 

Spotlight 

Microsoft 

Basic Inter. 

Compilers 

C 

Fortran 
Basic 
Cobol 2.0 
Pascal 

Macro Assem. 

Microstuff 

Crosstalk 

Remote 

Norton Utilities 

Norton Util, v 3.0 

Rosesoft 

Prokey v 4 0 

Summit 

Better Basic 

Unisom 

Print Master 


34.95 

34.95 

64.95 


219.95 


274.95 

219.95 
249 95 

404.95 

184.95 
94.95 


99.95 

99.95 


GAME & EDUCATIONAL 



BUSINESS COMPUTERS 

OF PETERBOROUGH 

Gollan Co.. Inc. 




Davidson Assoc. 

Math Blaster 
Speed Reader II 
Spell It 
Word Attack 

Hayden 

Holy Grail 
Sargon III 

Human Edga 

Mind Prober 

Microprose 

Hellcat Ace 


45.95 
34 95 
34 95 


Spitfire Ace 
34.95 F 15 Flight 
- Solo Flight 

Microsoft 

Flight Simulator 

Scarborough 
Mastertype 
Run for $ 

Boston Diet 
34 95 Songwriter 
Net Worth 


24.95 

24.95 

24.95 


34 95 


34.95 
34 95 


27.95 

27.95 

49.95 

27.95 

59.95 


24 95 

PERIPHERALS 

Koala Technologies 


Titan 


Koala Pad 

Joysticks 

Kraff 

Hayes Mach ill's 

Microsoft 
Softcard II 6mhz 
Premium Pack lie 


74 95 Accellorator 
64k Ram 
39 95 128k Ram 
39 95 Neptune 64 k -i 80 
Neptune 128k + 80 
269 95 Neptune 192k + 80 


229.95 
144 95 
164 95 
189 95 
209 95 
239 95 


259 95 


i GRAPHIC INTERFACES 


Orange Micro 

Grappler + 

Grappler + w/64k 
Grappler + RS-232C 
Grappler C 


Apple 

Appleworks 

Applied Soft Tech 

Versaform 

Broderbund 

Bank Street Writer 
Bank Street Spelier 
Bank Street Filer 

CBS 

Stockpac II 

Creative 

Creative Writer 
Creative Frier 

Dow Jones 
Market Analyzer + 
investors Workshop + Me 
Markel Microscope 


BUFFERS — 



Hot Link lie 

49.95 

84 95 

Text print 


174 95 

Print It 

129.95 

84 95 

Thirdware 


Call 

Fingerprint + 

99 95^ 


BUSINESS SOFTWARE 


199.95 

57.95 


44 95 
44 95 

44.95 


Microstuff 

Crosstalk 

Penguin 

Home Data Mng 
Home Connection 

Quark 

Catalyst 
Word Juggler 

Sensible Software 


Cal 

Cal 


89.9! 

119.9! 


49.95 

62.95 


209 95 

89.95 

209.95 


Sensible Speller IV 
Bookends 
Graphics Dept 

Sierra On Line 
Homeword 
Homeword Speller 
Home Word Filer 


74 9 

79.9 

79.9 


44 9 
34 9 

44.9 


Markel Mng 

149.95 

PFS.Best Sellers 

154.9 

Human Edge 


PFS Write 

74 9 

Mmd Prober 

34.95 

PFS. File 

74 9 

Kensington 


PFS Graph 

74 9 

Format M 

94.95 

PFS.Report 

74 9 

Living Video text 


Sorcim/IUS 


Think Tank 

89 95 

Super 111 A 

119.S 

Megahaus 


Stoneware 


MegaWorks 

79 95 

D B Master V 4 0 + 

189.S 

Microsoft 


United Software 


Multiplan 

59.95 

ASCn Express 

84 £ 


UTILITIES & 

— LANGUAGES SOFTWARE - 


Baudville 

Actors & Actions T1 
Business T1 
Blazing Saddles 
Heroes & Villans T1 
PlXlt 

Shape Lib i .2 3 (ea) 

Take 1 

Beagle Brothers 

Alpha Plot 
Apple Mechanic 
Bag 
Basic 
Graphics 
D-Code 
Drskqurck 
DOS Boss 
Double-Take 
Fat Cat 
Flex Text 
Frame-Up 
GPLE 
IQ Silver 
Pronto DOS 
Silicon Saiad 
Tip Disk It 1 
Triple Dump 
Typefaces 
Utility City 

Borland International 

Turbo Pascal 3 0 

— GAME 

Activision 

Alcazar 
Ghostbuster s 
HERO 
Pitfall 

Space Shuttle 
Mmdshadow 
Rock N Bolt 

Blue Chip 

Barron 
Millionaire 
Squire 
Tycoon 

Broderbund 

Championship Lode R 
Choplifter 

CBS 

Murder by Doz 

Hayden 

Holy Grail 
\ Sargon III 


20 95 
34.95 

34.95 

20.95 
34 95 

13.95 
37 95 


27.95 

20 95 
20 95 
25 95 
37 95 
27 95 
20 95 
17 95 
25 95 
25 95 
20 95 
20 95 
32 95 
20 95 
20 95 
17 95 

13.95 

27.95 

13.95 
17 95 


Turbo Tool 
Turbo Tutorial 

Broderbund 
Dazzle Draw 
Print Shop 
Print Shop GL 
Print Shop Refill 

Central Point 

Copy II + 

Funk 

Sideways 

Microsoft 

Basic Compiler 

COBOL-60 

Fortran-80 

Mindscape 

Mister Pixel's 
Cartoon Kit 
Paint Set 
Color Me (Main) 

Rainbow Brite 
Shirt Tales 
Hugga Bunch 
Tmk Tonk 

Penguin Software 
Cat Graphics 
Graphics Magician 
Magic Paintbrush 

Terrapin 

LOGO 


37.i 

25! 


234. 

399. 

119. 


20. 

20 . 

20 . 

7. 

7. 


47 95 

SOFTWARE 


27.95 

27.95 

27.95 

27.95 

27.95 

27.95 

27.95 


Origin 

Caverns Callisto 
Ultima III Exodus 


24, 

37. 


34 95 
34 95 
37 95 
34 95 


24 95 
24 95 


34.95 

34 95 


Penguin 

Pensate 

Quesi 

Swords Kadash 
Transylvania 

Pryorlty 

Forbidden Quest 

Sierra On Line 

Frogger 
King s Quest 

Sir Tech 

Wizardry 1 
Wizardry 2 
Wizardry 3 
Wizardry 4 

Spectrum 

Gato 


I 


FREE SHIPPING 

CONTINENTAL USA/UPS ONLY 
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766 RT. 101 W. • P.O. Box 389 • Peterborough, NH 03458 ORDERS ONLY 800-845-3003 
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POPULAR REVIEWS 

SOFTWARE 


_ WORD PROCESSING/GRAPHICS _ 

Fluent Fonts 

Expand, your Macintosh font library with 
special type styles and symbols 


A nyone who has toyed for even 
half an hour with MacPaint 
or MacWrite knows that one 
of the most irresistible features of 
Macintosh software is the ability 
to experiment with type styles. 

After a while, though, the novelty 
wears off, and you begin to want 
more variety. Casady Co.’s Fluent 
Fonts satisfies that need with a two- 
disk set of 47 fonts. Some of the fonts 
merely increase your selection of 
typefaces; others contain symbols 
for architecture, astronomy, 
chemistry, electronics, math, and so 
on; still others provide character 
sets for Czech, Greek, Hebrew, 
Polish, and Cyrillic (Russian and 
Ukrainian). 

Fluent Fonts works with Apple’s 
LaserWriter as well as the Image- 
Writer, and some of the fonts work 
better (a few, exclusively) with a 
512K Macintosh. But you can cer¬ 
tainly reap benefits from this soft¬ 
ware without the more expensive 
hardware options. With a 128K Mac, 
one or two disk drives, and an Im- 
ageWriter, you can’t expect to do 
what a professional print shop can, 
but considering that the “rest of us” 
can’t afford to spend tens of thou¬ 
sands of dollars for typesetting 
equipment, Fluent Fonts makes 
your Mac a more than competent 
personal printing system. 

Disk Strategies 

Fluent Fonts is as easy to use as 
the original MacWrite fonts—the 
only effort is in setting up the soft¬ 
ware. It is absolutely essential to 
copy the fonts onto work disks and 
save your packaged disks as back¬ 
ups; while loading the fonts into the 
system, one slip of the mouse can 
lose a font forever. Fonts are loaded 
via the Font Mover, an application 
found on the Mac’s original system 
disk. 

I tried various strategies in an ef¬ 


fort to find the optimum balance of 
disk space for fonts, applications, and 
document creation and storage. I 
found the method outlined in the 
manual the most efficient. The bot¬ 
tom line is that you need three disks, 
each containing nothing other than 
the Font Mover, to hold the 47 fonts, 
and you also need whatever applica¬ 
tions and data disks you want to use. 

The manual provides easy-to-follow 
strategies for loading the fonts using 
one- or two-drive systems. For one- 
drive systems, I should say easy-to- 
understand—it’s not easy to suffer 
the disk-swapping tedium that mov¬ 
ing fonts from disk to disk entails. 

Any font can be used with either 
a word-processing or graphics pro¬ 
gram, but some are obviously better 
suited for one application than an¬ 
other. The real strength of this pro¬ 
gram for word processing is in ex¬ 
panding your typeface options. In 
addition to the original Mac fonts, 
Fluent Fonts gives you five or six 
choices for text and about 30 choices 
for headings and subheadings—not 
counting the changing of styles such 
as bold, outline, italics, and so on. 
This allows enormous potential for 
combinations. 


_ AT A GLANCE _ 

Fluent Fonts 

Manufacturer 

Casady Co. 

POB 223779 
Carmel, CA 93921 
(408) 646-4660 

Price and Hardware Requirements 

$49.95; 128K Macintosh 

Reviewer’s Note 

Fluent Fonts gives you a good variety of 
typefaces and symbols to use with word¬ 
processing or graphics documents. The in¬ 
stallation procedure can become tedious 
especially if your system has one disk 
drive, but once you get the program set 
up all you need to do to select a font is 
make a menu selection. 


Fonts for images and borders sup¬ 
ply more generic symbols, cute lit¬ 
tle animals, and border patterns 
than you would likely use in a life¬ 
time. Some of these fonts come in 18 
point only. All the language fonts 
come in 12 and 24 point except Cyril¬ 
lic, which also comes in 18 and 36 
point. Likewise, most of the scien¬ 
tific fonts have only two sizes; the 
rest have only one. 

Although you might be able to 
load more than 20 fonts into the sys¬ 
tem at one time, you won’t be able 
to access any beyond the 20 that are 
visible in the Font Menu on-screen. 

Specialty Fonts 

Like the images and borders fonts, 
most of the specialty fonts probably 
contain more characters than you 
can use (the electronic font contains 
vacuum tube circuit symbols that 
are generally outmoded, and the 
architectural font has three different 
symbols for toilets). Not that there’s 
anything wrong with that—the frills 
have not been included at the ex¬ 
pense of necessities. 

But it’s hard to keep track of all 
those characters. Combined with the 
shift and option keys, each font has 
a capacity of 188 characters, and the 
specialty fonts leave little of this 
potential unused. Unfortunately, 
Casady Co. did not include keyboard 
maps in the manual, so you have to 
make your own. The easiest way to 
do this is simply to print out all the 
font’s characters in all four modes 
(lowercase, shift, option, option shift) 
in keyboard order, marking each 
symbol with its corresponding key. 

Fluent Fonts expands the variety 
of letters and symbols that you can 
use in your work. Special type styles 
and symbols enhance both word¬ 
processing documents and graphics 
compositions. Size limitations may 
pose some problems, but, although 
software should make work easier 
for you, you can massage text and 
symbols to the size you need if 
you’re willing to make the effort. For 
expanding your Mac’s font capabil¬ 
ities in general, Fluent Fonts is 
worth its $49.95 retail price. 

-Robert Bruce 

Robert Bruce, a journalism student at the Univer¬ 
sity of Tfexas, worked as an intern last summer at 
Popular Computing. 
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NOW GET THE TOP NAME DISKETTES 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER. 


Dysan 


\ferbatim 

DataLife 


maxell 


c 05” 
DSDD-HD 
PC/AT 


$2.55 


$4.05 


^thel^esT^ices amnd^Sovriiysett^ foratmnd you never heard of 
when you can have the best for less? 

TOLL FREE 1-800-848-FAST 


TO ORDER 


PAYMENT. We accept MasterCard and Visacertified, bank check or money 
and money orders will insure fast del '^fjy “9 toc i ear before shipping • Corporate accounts 
order only • Personal checks - we mus/ wadlOda^toclea jesn pp ^change without notice, 
and purchase orders welcome, sublet to credit approval Prices suDje typ y eperC ase • Add 

EXPRESS MICRO SUPPLIES INC. • DEPT. L-557 • COLUMBUS, QH43260 


ORDER NOWAND ASK ABOUT OURFREE HOUDAYITEMS. 
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U nless you’re one of those 
folks who read magazines 
from the back, you’ve al¬ 
ready noticed that elsewhere in 
this issue we cover the exciting 
development of microcomputer- 
based publication systems. But 
if you’re not quite ready to take 
the plunge with dedicated pub¬ 
lishing software, then The 
Printed Word is for you. 

David and Richard Rater’s tu¬ 
torial on maximizing the print¬ 
ing and publication potential of 
the Macintosh version of Micro¬ 
soft Word is an excellent repre¬ 
sentative of the species—not 
only does it move from rock- 
bottom basics to truly advanced 
applications, but its tone sup¬ 
ports that content by shifting 
from reassurance to exhorta¬ 
tion. Novice Mac Word users 
who diligently pursue the book’s 
well-designed sample projects on 
their own machines will come away 
with a comprehensive understand¬ 
ing of how to develop attractive and 
effective documents. 

After covering the basics of both 
Word and the Mac in early chapters, 
the authors zero in on the task at 
hand. They start with a thorough 
discussion of printers that includes 
valuable guidelines on interfacing 
non-Apple units. 

Before moving on, the authors 
pause for “A Word on Type.” This 
chapter, which details the use of the 
Font Mover utility, the creation of a 
font library, and how to work around 
disk-space limitations, is especially 
timely. A helpful—though somewhat 
superficial—guide to selecting and 
coordinating the use of different 
fonts aptly cautions that “knowing 
some of the terminology and char¬ 
acteristics of type doesn’t guarantee 
you’ll be able to use type in attrac¬ 
tive ways.” Finally, the authors touch 


POPULAR REVIEWS 

BOOKS 



Mac Word 
to the Max 


The Printed Word 

David A. Kater and Richard L. Kater 
Microsoft Press, Bellevue, WA, 1985 
296 pages, paper $17.95 


on the potential of downloading 
word-processing files to a typeset¬ 
ting house, giving some valuable 
specific resources. 

But all of this is preliminary to the 
hands-on learning provided by the 
detailed examples of advanced ap¬ 
plications. In consecutive chapters, 
the authors walk you through the 
creation of a mail-merge form letter, 
a carefully formatted report, a news¬ 
letter with graphics, a profes¬ 
sional-looking business form, and a 
three-panel promotional brochure. 

Not only is this collection widely 
adaptable, but the authors put 
plenty of thought into how they in¬ 
troduce you to increasingly sophis¬ 
ticated techniques. The form letter 
illustrates multilevel merging via 
Word’s conditional commands; the 
report involves nested paragraphs, 
footnotes, and using keyboard com¬ 
mands for global style modifications; 
the newsletter introduces three- 
column formatting and importing 
graphics from MacPaint and Micro¬ 


soft Chart; the business form 
makes you an expert with tab 
and column settings; and the 
brochure gets into contoured 
type wraps, digitized video 
images, opaque and transparent 
graphics, and rotating images 
with the LaserWriter. 

The collection of tips and tech¬ 
niques woven into these projects 
is truly a treasure trove. Only in 
the final chapter do the authors 
seem to be reaching too far: it 
would have been easier in that 
instance to design the brochure 
on paper, measure line lengths, 
and set margins accordingly 
rather than dumping everything 
into six columns and then going 
back to break lines one by one. 

The Eaters’ enthusiasm for 
the Mac and Word is tempered 
with some grumbles about the 
Mac’s limited keyboard and slow exe¬ 
cution and the constant problem of 
limited disk space. But they accept 
these and work around them, espe¬ 
cially in their tips on managing files 
and getting the most out of what 
disk space there is. I wished for 
more detail on supporting products 
such as the LaserWriter—frequent 
ominous references to installing its 
driver are left to hang without an ex¬ 
planation of just what’s involved. 
Also, the guidelines on type and de¬ 
sign, while valuable, are fleeting. We 
need a good book devoted entirely 
to this subject before we’re flooded 
with amateurish publications sport¬ 
ing lopsided layouts and more fonts 
than you can shake a stick at. But 
for someone hoping to develop re¬ 
spectable publications with this par¬ 
ticular hardware/software combo, 
there could be no better guide than 
The Printed Word. 

_-Tom McMillan 

Ibm McMillan is an associate editor of Popular 
Computing. 
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Robotics: The First 
Authoritative Report from the 
Ultimate High-Tech frontier 

Marvin Minsky, editor 
Doubleday, Garden City, NY, 

1985, 318 pages, cloth $19.95 
Good computer-related anthologies 
are rare—too often, a publisher 
simply collects disparate material on 
a hot topic in order to quickly capi¬ 
talize on public interest. But per¬ 
haps due to Minsky’s collaboration 
with Omni Press in the selection and 
preparation of this book’s 10 articles, 
it is among the best of this season’s 
thematic anthologies. T. A. Heppan- 
heimer’s lead essay, “Man Makes 
Man,” is a wonderfully written, 
meticulously researched history of 
robotics. Some of the problems of 
reproducing “common sense” in the 
AI lab are next treated by Philip 
Agre, a graduate student at M.I.T. 
The anthology then turns to the cur¬ 
rent applications of robots, yet even 
here there is wit: Joseph Engelber- 
ger, an industrial robot manufac¬ 
turer, begins his article with the em¬ 
ployment application of a 2800-pound 
worker who lists as special qualifica¬ 
tions the ability to work a 24-hour 
day and never forget “except on com¬ 
mand.” The last of the book’s entries 
treats the sociological implications of 
robot evolution, with differing views 
offered as to exactly who shall in¬ 
herit the earth. Ironically, though, 
the delightful and informative read¬ 
ings in this book give some indica¬ 
tion of just how rare and stimulating 
genuine intelligence can be. 

The Peter Norton Programmer’s 
Guide to the IBM PC 

Peter Norton 

Microsoft Press, Bellevue, WA, 
1985, U31 pages, paper $19.95 
After writing two novice-level in¬ 
troductions to PC-DOS, the author 
of The Norton Utilities and Inside 
the IBM PC returns to advanced 
programming topics. Norton’s em¬ 
phasis is on programming for the 
entire PC family of computers (al¬ 
though he wisely decides to leave 
the advanced features of the IBM 
PC AT to another book). In keeping 
with his emphasis on generalized 
program design, Norton gives us an 


in-depth tour of PC systems soft¬ 
ware and shows how to develop brief 
assembly-language interfaces that 
access ROM-BIOS services and PC- 
DOS functions and unite program 
modules written in a higher-level 
language. Unlike authors of similar 
books, he carefully examines the 
ROM-BIOS and its organization of 
low-memory addresses. Norton de¬ 
votes meticulous attention to differ¬ 
ences among IBM’s line of comput¬ 
ers, notes details that he is unsure 
of, freely advises when a memory 
location should not be tampered 
with or when a DOS function should 
be used instead of a ROM-BIOS in¬ 
terrupt, and even manages to in¬ 
clude a few jokes in a carefully re¬ 
searched, thoughtful work that is 
both highly technical and extremely 
enjoyable. Whether for advanced 
programmers involved in developing 
professional software or for those 
simply curious about how the PC 
really works, The Peter Norton Pro¬ 
grammer’s Guide for the IBM PC is 
mandatory reading. 

Jazz on the Macintosh 

Joseph Caggiano and Michael 
McCarthy 

Sybex, Berkeley, CA, 1985, 

1*31 pages, paper $22.95 
In a book roughly timed to coincide 
with the release of Lotus’s new inte¬ 
grated software for the Macintosh, 
Caggiano and McCarthy have set 
the standard for future user’s guides 
on Jazz. Assuming a basic familiar¬ 
ity with Macintosh operations, the 
authors concentrate on the features 
of Jazz (only its graphics are some¬ 
what undersold). Using effective 
sample applications, they consistent¬ 
ly emphasize integrating informa¬ 
tion produced by Jazz’s five modules, 
as well as importing 1-2-3, Sym¬ 
phony, and Microsoft SYLK files By 
avoiding the trap of discussing Jazz’s 
features only to the extent that then- 
applications require them, Caggiano 
and McCarthy have written a book 
that will remain a central part of the 
Jazz user’s reference library. 

Computer Connections on a 
Budget 

Mark Chasin 

McGraw-Hill, New York, 1985, 

22h pages, paper $12.95 


Chasin is that sober tour guide who 
keeps the sightseer’s eyes as much 
on the running meter as the passing 
scenery—his book combines “savings 
tips” with operational surveys of 
CompuServe, The Source, Dow 
Jones News/Retrieval, and Delphi. 
Along with the typical menu-driven 
tours of these major information net¬ 
works, Chasin discusses baud rates 
vs. connect charges and offers tips 
for avoiding surcharges. Having 
saved a few pennies, he also shows 
how to earn a few by emphasizing 
the financial services available from 
all the networks (particularly Dow 
Jones), clearly explaining the acqui¬ 
sition of everything from current 
stock quotations to the most recent 
Merrill Lynch Stock Research Anal¬ 
ysis Although the author’s emphasis 
on economy sometimes extends to 
his own abbreviated discussions of 
hardware and software, this is a 
valuable guide to managing commu¬ 
nications costs. 

Mastering the IBM Assistant 
Series 

Ted Leonsis and Jeff Lea 
Sybex, Berkeley, CA, 1985, 

260 pages, paper $17.95 
IBM’s new strategy of bundling soft¬ 
ware with PC XT sales has renewed 
interest in the Assistant series (bet¬ 
ter known as the PFS: series origi¬ 
nally published by Software Publish¬ 
ing Corp.). This Sybex book jumps 
on the bandwagon by providing 
overviews of the Filing, Reporting, 
Graphing, Writing, and Planning 
modules and then demonstrating 
them in simple applications. Unfor¬ 
tunately, as a pure operational guide, 
this approach offers little more than 
distilled and incomplete versions of 
the clear, well-written manuals that 
accompany each of the modules. The 
real utility of Leonsis and Lea’s book 
lies in its emphasis on how each of 
the packages is easily integrated in¬ 
to a single multifunction software 
system, and for this reason we rec¬ 
ommend it only to those who are 
thinking of making a complete sys¬ 
tem from the Assistant series mod¬ 
ules. 

—Mike Nicita & Ron Petrusha 

Mike Nicita and Ron Petrusha are coauthors of The 
Reader's Guide to Microcomputer Books, 2nd ed. 
(Golden-Lee, 1984). 
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Savings claims by long 
distance phone companies 

can cost 
your company 
plenty! 


Announcing CALL-PRICER™ — 
software that saves hard dollars on long distance phone bills! 


Ever notice how the examples in phone company rate charts always 
How a big savings if you use the advertised company? What you don’t see 
're the examples using all the places you call to, your calling times and 
ingtns ot calls. 

What s more, bills often calculate the “savings” you’re getting from the 
arrier s nearest location or office — rather than from your office If you’re 
ven 10 miles away from the carrier, the savings comparison is invalid! 

The REAL truth about long distance services. 

Now CALL-PRICER™ — a new PC software package with quarterlv 
Pdates from CCMI/McGraw-Hill — delivers rapid apples-to-apples compar¬ 
es of interstate rates. Comparisons that highlight real savings based on 
)Ur company’s usage patterns. Comparisons that find the cheapest carrier 
ireach destination. 

CALL-PRICER gives you rates automatically for AT&T, MCI ITT West- 
<n Union, GTE-Sprint, SBS and Allnet so there are no look-ups and no 
putting. 

Push a button and find out which carriers charge a premium for the first 
mute, which don t. Who s cheaper from your Boston office to your cus- 
^Vl S f n Francis t co after 6:00 P-M. if you talk for five minutes, or for 
ilurday^morrkng 0 ’ IS ^ y0U re makln 9 calls ,rom Atlanta to Chicago on 

Effective call-cost management without management. 

Anyone in your office can quickly and easily learn to use CALL- 
iiuhri. bo management time expended is minimal. 

Up-to-date rates for major carriers are already in the software packaqe 

SMSS" the inters,ate lon 9 distance calls right from your 
one bill CALL-PRICER automatically calculates what your bill would be 
any of the competitive carriers. You can get instant summaries of savinqs 
area code or even by exchanges within area codes. 

Analyze “big deals” from small carriers. 

i f D m^c e D aPpr0aChed by a re 9 ional carrier promising better rates, 
LL'PRICER arms you to make the right decision. Just input the carrier’s 
os (as you would your phone bill) and get automatic, objective compari- 
is to any or all of the major carriers. 

Take it from a leader! 

CALL-PRICER software is a product of CCMI/McGraw-Hill, acknowl- 
ied by professionals as the pre-eminent publisher of telecommunica- 
is information. CALL-PRICER is “driven” by long distance rate 
irmation from the CCMI/McGraw-Hill Master Electronic Database. This 
ibase is constantly updated and is used in many products sold by lead- 
suppliers of software and hardware. 

Everything you need to save money — now and later 

Your fully-documented CALL-PRICER software gives you evertf hinq 
ineed to start. Six program diskettes furnish fresh rates for major carriers 
virtually every area serviced. You’ll also see how to know when WATS 
/ be the service for you. 

De-regulation means rapid fluctuation in rates. You’ll want to keep cur- 
all the time and CALL-PRICER helps you do just that. CCMI/McGraw- 
sends you quarterly update diskettes (a full year of diskettes is included 
iyour purchase and may be renewed annually). So you’re always on top 
'ho s really offering rock-bottom rates. 


... , ® et CALL-PRICER now — guaranteed. 

hMlc c . an ‘determine how much CALL-PRICER will save you in phone 
bills. But if you re spending $500 a month or more on long distance calls we 

PRip'cl? Ur ,k 0ftWare Wl " m0re than pay for i,self - Here ’ s how *° Put CALL- 
rnlOLH to the test. 

number° rder ^ US ' n9 ^ COupon below or b Y calling our TOLL-FREE 

2. Use it on your current phone bill and look at the report it produces- 
3 Take the savings highlighted and multiply by 12. If that figure isn’t 

nh 9 n h np wn"* w® subscr 'P tion P rice ' returr ' CALL-PRICER with a copy of your 
phone bill and we II credit your account or refund your payment. M Y 

Order now and watch your long-distance bills shrink — for real. 

For use on IBM-PC-XT and 

compatibles \ 

CALL-PRICER with full year 
of updates — $495 

CALL PRICER WITHOUT 
UPDATES — $295 

To order, call TOLL-FREE 
1 - 800 - 526 - 5307 , Ext. 4555 , 

(In New Jersey, 201-825-3311) I 

CCMI/McGraw-Hill 

50 South Franklin Turnpike 
Ramsey, New Jersey 07446 




YeS, I want to get REAL savings 
on my long distance calls 

D P 'f h aSe < e ,? ter myorde , r for y° ur CALL-PRICER software, complete 
with a full year of updated rate diskettes $495 P 

□ I’d prefer just the CALL-PRICER program diskettes (without 
update service) (5) $295. 

If, tifter using CALL-PRICER on my current phone bill, I don’t see 
how it will more than pay for itself, I can return it with my phone bill for 
a credit or refund. 


Name_ 


. Title. 


Company. 
Street_ 


.Phone #_ 


City. 


. State. 


-Zip_ 


Signature. 


□Payment enclosed 

□Bill my company. (Please attach purchase order.) 

□ Charge my credit card: □ VISA □ MasterCard □ Amex 
C af d #-Expir. Date_ 

Men to CCMI/McGraw-Hill 

50 s - Franklin Tpke., Ramsey, NJ 07446 
























































NETWORK 


BUY HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE AT WHOLESALE + 8%, 
AND GET 14-30 DAY SOFTWARE RENTALS*... 

Listed below are iust a few of the over 20,000 products available at our EVERYDAY LOW PRICES! 
The Nefwo/% carries products for Apple, IBM, CP/M and most other popular computer fannl.es. 


GAMES & EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE FOR YOUR APPLE II & MACINTOSH 

(Please add $1 shipping and handling for each title ordered from below.) 

Wholesale 


Arrays Home Accountant-Mac Only 
Axlon Art Portfolio & Card Shoppe 
Bluechip Baron/Millionaire fy< oon 

Broderbund L.oadrunncr 
Broderbund Chophfter 
Broderbund Print Shop 
Broderbund Dazzle Draw 
CBS Mastering the GRE 
CBS Murder by the Dozen 
CBS Gorcn Bridge Made Easy 
Counterpoint The News Room 
Davidson Speed Reader II 
Davidson Math Blaster 
Davidson Word Attack' 

1st Byte Smooth Talker-Mac Only 
Hayden DaVmci-Housei Interiors: Landscapes 
Hayden Sargon III 
Infocom Deadline or Suspended 
Infocom Enchanter. Plancttall 
Cutthroats. Witness or Zork I 
Infocom Hitchiker's Guide or Seastalker 
Infocom Suspect. Sorcerer or Inhdel 
Infocom Zork II or III 
Layered Front Desk-Mac Only 
Mirage Concepts Trivia 


Miles Computing Mai Attack-Mai Only 
Palatir Mac Type-Mac Only 
Penguin Graphics Magician 
Penguin Pensate or Xyphus 
Penguin Iransylvama-Mai Only 
Professional Software Trivia Fevei 
Pryority Software Forbidden Quest 
Scarborough Master type 
Scarborough Run lor the Money 
Simon & Schuster Typing Tutor III 
Sir-Tech Wizardry 
Sir-Tech Knight ol Diamonds 
Sir-Tech Rescue Raiders 
tv. Sublogic Night Mission Pinball 
47.00’ ►Spinnaker Alphabet Zoo. Face Make/ 
24.75’ Kinder Comp. Hey Diddle Diddle 
25.75’ Rhymes & Riddles. Story Machine 
27.00’ ►Spinnaker The Most Amazing Thing 
20.50’ ►Spinnaker Dc?/fa Drawing 

T/Maker Click Art-Mac Only 
Warner Desk Organizer 
Videx Fun Pack-Mac Only 
Videx Mac Checkers & Reversal 
Videx Mac Vegas-Mac Only 
Virtual Combinatics Micro Cookbook 


$65.00’ 
31.00’ 
28 25’ 
19.75’ 
19.00’ 
28.75’ 
31.97’ 
53.50’ 

20.97- 
45.00- 

26.97- 

37.97- 
29.97' 

29.97- 


22.00- 

25.00- 

23.50- 

65.00* 

24.00- 


BUSINESS SOFTWARE FOR YOUR APPLE II & MACINTOSH 

_ i t 1C titln rtrdaraH fmm hplOW \ 


Apple Apple Works 
Borland International Turbo Pascal 
BPI GL. APAR. PR. orINV 
Broderbund Bank Street Writer 
Central Point Copy II Plus or Copy II Mac 
Funk Software Sideways 
Funsoft Macasm 
Haba Habadex 
Haba Quartet 
Harvard Mac Manager 
►Human Edge Mind Prober 
►Human Edge Sales Edge 
Human Edge Communication Edge 
► Living Videotext Think-Thank-Mat Tool 
Main Street Filer-Mac Only 
MECA Managing your Money 


(Please add $2.50 shipping and handling for each title ordered from below.) 

$165.00* ►Microsoft iv ud t>» M u into 
30.00' ►Microsoft File tor Mai mto-.n 
205.50’ ►Microsoft Multiptan tor M n mio 

40.00* Microsoft Basic lor Macintosh 
20 . 00 " **’-“ 


Microsoft Chart lor Macintosh 
34.00" Monogram Dollars & Sense lor Apple lie 
60.00* Monogram Dollars & Sense lor Macintosh 
40.00" Odesta Helix lor Macintosh Reg s 512K 
101.95- Provue Overvue-Mac Only 
29.95" Sensible Software Sensible Speller IV 
26.50" Softcraft Fancy Fonts 
110.00- Softech Microsystems UCSD Pascal 
98.00" Software Arts TK Solver 1 lor Mac 

Software Publishing PFS File. Write or Graph 
85.00- Stoneware DB Master-Mac Tool 

105.50" Telos Ftlevision for Mac 


Wholesale 

$23.00- 

24.50- 

28.97- 

20.50- 

20.97- 
22 . 00 - 
22 . 00 * 
26.50* 
27.00’ 
28.25* 

26.97- 

18.97- 
18.97* 
20 . 00 * 

15.97- 


20.77- 
24.97* 
26.00- 
65.00- 

19.77- 
25.17- 
31.DO- 
21 . 00 - 


SI 02.00- 
102.00- 
102.00- 

79.00* 

66 . 00 - 

55.00* 

70.00* 

200 . 00 * 

135.00- 

67.50* 

125.00* 

140.00- 

134.00- 

68 . 00 * 

95.00- 

87.50- 


HARDWARE FOR YOUR APPLE II & MACINTOSH 

(Please add shipping and handling charges found in italics next to price.) 

DISK DRIVES MODEMS 

Wholesale 


Alps AP- I00A Dual Apple Drives in 
One Case 

Apple MAC 400KB External Drive 
lOmega Macnoulli 5MG Removable 
Drive lor Macintosh 
Micro Sci A2 143KB Drive 
Just like Apple's Own 
Micro Sci Floppy Controller 
► PC Network I40K External Drive 
lor Apple lie 
Rana Elite 1163K Drive 
Rana Elite II326K Drive 
Rana Elite III 652K Drive 
Tecmar 5 MB Removable Drive lor MAC 
Tecmar 10MB MAC Drive 
Tecmar 5 MB MAC Drive Upgrade 


349.95- 17 50) 
1,250.00- 127 00) 


165.00- (5 00) 


Wholesale 
$125.00- (2 50) 
174.45- 13 50) 
276.00* 1600) 


$309.00’ (7 00) Hayes Micromodem lie w/Smartcom 
Novation Apple Cat II 
Prometheus 1200 A 

Low Cost 1200 Baud Internal Modem lor Apple II 
Prometheus Promodem 1200 299.00* '6 00) 

wiMac Pack 

Zoom Zoom/Modem lie 90.00* i2 50) 

Micromodem Compatible-Free Dow Jones 


55.00- (2 50) 
95.00* 12 5 01 


225.00- (5 00) 
320.00* (7 00) 


ACCESSORIES 


Apple Macintosh Carrying Case 
Apple Macintosh Security Kit 


1,235.00* 126 68) 

BOARDS AND BUFFERS 


^ Apple Macintosh security i\n 
398.99* (f 0 00) Appl e Macintosh Numeric Keypad 

1,350.00* (29 / 6) Hayes Mach III Joystick wiFire Button 

999.00- 121 58) 


1 50) 

_ (50) 

74.00* (2 50) 
31.00- 11 50) 


$74.00- 

37.00* 


ALS Z-Engme 

AST Multi IIO-2 serial!Clock 
Microsoft Premium Sottcard lie 
Microtek Dumplmg/GX 
Orange Micro Grapplcr 
Orange Micro Serial Grappler 
PC Network Z80 Card 
Quadram APIC/G Graphics Interlace 
Quadram e RAM-80 
Quadram Multicore-1 Parallel/1 Serial/ 
Clock Expandable to 256K 

Thunderware Thunderclock 


8.25* 1 ( 50) 

54.00* '3 00) 
33.47- 12 50) 
56.97* 1 1 50) 
158.00- 13.00) 
78.00* (1 50) 
44.00- 1150) 
25.00- (2 50) 


MEMORY CHIPS 


MONITORS 


► 64K Memory Upgrade Kits (9 Chips) 
Quantity Discounts Available' • 

► 64K Dynamic Ram Chips (Each) 
►256K Dynamic Ram Chips (Each) 

► 128K IBM AT Piggyback Chips (Each) 


.60- ( 100 ) 
3.00- (( 00) 
5.00- (( 00) 


EXTERNAL MODEMS 


Anchor Signalman Express 
Hayes Smarlmodem 300 

Hayes Smarlmodem 1200 
Hayes Smartmodem 1200B Alone 
►Hayes Smartmodem 2400 
Prometheus Promodem 1200 

External (00% Hayes Compatible 
►U.S. Robotics Courier 2400BPS Modem 450.00* (5 00) 
►U.S. Robotics Password 195.00* (4 00) 

LOWEST PRICE 1200BPS Modem' 


S205.00- (5 00) 
125.00* (5 001 

355.00* (500) 
265.00* (2 50) 
535.00- (5 00) 
276.00* (6 00) 


GAMES & EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE FOR YOUR IBM 

(Please add $1 shipping and handling for each title ordered from below.) 
Wholesale 


ATI Intro to PC DOS Vol l&H 
ATI Intro (o BASIC 

Bluebush Chess (Your Toughest Opponent) 
Bluechip Millionaire/Oil Baron or Tycoon 
Broderbund Lode Runner 
CBS Goren-Bridge Made Easy 
CBS Mastering the SAT 
CDEX Training lor Word Sfar 
Comprehensive Intro to Personal Computing 
Davidson Math Blaster. Word Attack' 
Davidson Speed Reader II 
Hayden Sargon III 
Individual Prolessor DOS 
Individual The Instructor 
►Infocom Zork I or Witness 


$23.00- ►Infocom Deadline, or Suspended 
23.00* Microsoft Flight Simulator 

34.00- Mouse Systems PC Paint-Turn your PC 
28.25* into A Color Macintosh' 

19.75* Scarborough Mastertype 

45.00* Sierra On-Line King’s Ouesf 

81.00* Sierra On-Line Crosslire 

37.25* Sublogic Night Mission Pinball 

32 00* ►Spinnaker Alphabet Zoo. Kinder Comp. 

26.50* Story Machine Face Maker. Hey Diddle. L 

36.50- rhymes & Riddles 

25.75* ►Spinnaker Delta Drawing 

32.50* ►Spinnaker Most Amazing Thing 

24.50* Virtual Combinatics Micro Cookbook 

20.50' 


BUSINESS SOFTWARE FOR YOUR IBM 

(Please add $2.50 shipping and handling for each title ordered from below.) 


►AshtonTate DBase III 
►AshtonTate Framework 

Borland Turbo Pascal 
Borland Side Kick IProtected) 

Borland Superkey 
BPI GIL. AIR or AIP 
BPI Aura 

BPI Personal Accounting 
►Central Point Copy II PC 
Conceptual Instruments Desk Organizer 
Digital Research DR L ogo 
Digital Research Gem Desktop 
Digital Research Gem Draw 
Enertronics Energraphics with Plotter Option 
Funk Software Sideways 

► Harvard Harvard Protect Manager 
Harvard Total Project Manager 

► Hayes 

►Human Edge The Management Edge 
►Human Edge I he Sales Edge 

► Human Edge Mind Prober 

Lifetree Volkswnter Delux 
►Lotus Development Lotus 1-2-3 
MDBS Knowledgeman 
Micro Pro Wordstar 2000 


lor lie 

Kensington Dust Cover lor MAC 
or imagewritei 
Kensington Starter Pack 

$129.00- (2 5 01 Kensington Surge Protector 

155.00* (2 50) Kensington System Saver Fan 
243.67* (2 50) ►Koala MacVision 
55.00- (2 50) Koala Koalapad Touch Tablet 
96.90- (2 50) M&R Sup-R-Mod RF Modulation 
78.00- (2 50) PC Network Cooling Fan with Surge 
35 00* (2 50) Protector & Dual Outlets 
62.00* (2 50) PC Network SSDD Diskettes (Box ol 10) 7.95* 

88.00* (2 50) PC Network Manniosh I '■/ 

14000* (2 50) Includes Free Flip & Fill 

104.00* (2 50) Sony MAC Diskettes (Box ol 10) 22.95* 0 50) 


TERMS & CONDITIONS 

•PC NETWORK-Members pay iusl 8 % above the wholesale price, plus shipping. All full. O a I ’-asb^iscoun 

Minimum shipping $2 50 per order international orders calHor shippings handling charges 
allow 10 working days li clear 

TRENT BEFORE YOU BUY-Members are eligible to join .he NETWORK s Business and Game(software.Rental Libraries 
and evaluate products lor a lull 14 (Regular) or 30 (VIP) 

rhnrnps are lar less than other software rental services-Just 20% OF THE MEMBER WHULEbALt rniut "ema, 

9 - ’ IBM/Apple/MAC and CP/M Formats. Hardware prices highlited by ► rellect recent mapr price reductions 


S330.00- Micro Pro Wordstar 2000* 

330.00’ MicroRim RBase 5000 
25.75* Midrosoft C Compiler 
26.00" Microsoft Word-Latest Version 2 0 
34.75* Microsoft Multiplan 

305.00* Microsoft Mouse 

265.00* Monogram Dollars & Sense 
48 00* f Version I 

20.00' Norton Norton Utilities 3.0 
157.00* Oasis The Word Plus 
75.00* Open Systems P/O Sales AIR INV G/L A/P 
25.00* Team Mgr 
73 00* Power Base Power Base 
190.00- Real World GIL A/P A/R or OE/INV 

34 00* Rosesoft Prokey Version 3 
175.00- Ryan McFarland RM COBOL (Dev System) 
225.00* Samoa S imna III Woid Processor 
►Samna Word • 

137.50’ ►Satelite Software WordPerfect 

Softcraft Fancy Fonts 
Software Arts TKI Solver 

135.00* Software Publishing PFS File. Write. Graph 

265.00* Software Publishing PFS: Report 
225.00* Sorcim Supercalc III 
222.00" Xanaro Ability 


Wholesale 

$27.00* 

27.00* 

59.95* 

27.00- 

27.00- 

18.00* 

20 . 00 * 

15.97- 


24.97* 

20.77* 

21 . 00 - 


$262.00* 
325.00- 
220.00* 
205.00* 
95.00* 
107.00* 
95.00- 
200 . 00 - 
46.00* 
75.00* 
ea. 310.00- 

197.00- 
ea. 325.00* 
70.00* 
520.00* 
227.00- 
320.00- 
195.00- 
125.00* 
200 . 00 * 
68 . 00 * 
64.00- 
169.00- 
252.50“ 


HARDWARE FOR YOUR IBM 

(Please add shipping and handling charges found in italics next to price.) 

MODEMS 


AST Reach'Short Slot 1200 Baud 
Internal Modem 

Hayes Smartmodem 1200B with New 
Smartcom H/VT100 Emulator 
Hayes Smarlmodem 1200B Alone 
Prometheus Promodem 1200B Internal 
Quadram Quadmodem I11200 Baud 
Hall Card w/Crosstalk XVI 

VIDEO CARDS 

Hercules Color Card w/Parallel Port 


Wholesale 
$345.00* (2.50) 


DISK DRIVES Wholesale 

lOmega Bernoulli Box Dual $2,200.00* 147 52) 

I0MG Drives 

Maynard WS-1 10MB Internal Hard Disk 730.00* f (5 77) 

Maynard WS-2 same as WS- f but with 930.00* (20 30) 

Sandstaar Floppy Controller (uses 1 slot) 

►PC Network 10MB INTERNAL Height 330.00 nit) 

Autoboot Drive New lower price 
Drives by Shugart or Tandon 

PC Network 10MB Internal Tape Backup 495.00- (W26l 
Same unit used in Compaq 's DeskPro' 

►PC Network Hall Height DSIDD Drives 69.00 (149) --- r . 

►Tandon TM 100-2 Full Height DS/DD Drives 93.00* (2 20) ►Hercute^ 0 Chr^«^Carf 
^Tallgrass 25MB External/Hard Disk 2.375.00* (5, 30) clone 

►Teac TO 55-fTHa/f^te^JwDS/DD Drives 90.00- ,.94, , K 

►Teac 12MB Hall Height Disk Drive lor M ,10.00' (2.401 BobCard ulna fl es Colo, 

MULTIFUNCTION CARDS om.es. Com 

$ mSS : ilsX ACCESSORIES 

120.00- (2 50) ►Brand Name DS/DD Diskettes 
355.00" (2.50) Guaranteed lor Lite'Not Generic' 

1 co nn* o'fn, ►DS/DD Bulk Rate Special 

, ,, Packaged in 50 with sleeves and labels 
99.0° t< bdi Guaranteed for Life.' 

►PC Network Replacement 130 Watt 

IBM-PC Power Supply-Gives your PC the same 
Capacity as an XT. Good for add in Tape Drives 


317.00* (2.50) 

265.00* (2 50) 
225.00- (2.50) 
275.00- (2.50) 


$142.00* (2 50) 
263.00* (2.50) 
235.00* (2 50) 

105.00- (2 50) 

80.00* (2.50) 

299.00* (2.50) 
199.00* (2 50) 


Apparat AT Ram Expansion card 
►AST Six Pack Plus With 64K 
AST I/O Plus II 
AST Advantage tor AT 
Everex Magic Card/64K 

► PC Network 512K Memory Board w'OK 
PC Network Six-Pack Clone w/0K 

Full Six-Pack Features-Game Port Standard 
Direct Import Irom Taiwan at a Fabulous price' 

1 year Warranty-Money back Guarantee 

► PC Network I/O Plus II Clone 85.00" (2 5 01 


.79*1 


82.00- (2.70) 


uapac/iy dfl a i . uvuu -- 

-. (without need for a piggyback unit) and large 

Seri Par/Game! Clock standard capacity disk drives. 

Quadram Improved Quadboard w/OK 170.00* (2 50) sma pc Doucumate: Keyboard Templates 9.99' 

Tecmar Captain Multifunction Card w/OK 146.00' (2 50) for Lotus!DBaseIMultimate and others (Each) 


Wholesale 

Amdek Video 300G Composite Green $110.00* 13 00)' 

Amdek Video 300A Composite Amber 120.00* (3 00) 

Amdek Video 310A IBM Type Amber 130.00’ i3 00) 

Amdek Color 300-Composi fe 215.00- (4 64) 

Amdek Color 600-High Res RGB 365.00* (7 88) 

Amdek Color 700-Ultra High Res 455.00* (9.83) 

Amdek Color 710- 700 w/Non Glare 475.99' f 10 48) 
Long Phosphor 
Princeton HX-12 RGB Monitor 
Princeton MAX-12e 

Work with Color or Mono Card' 

Quadram Quadchrome II New' 

640X200 RGB wi 14" Screen / 

Black Phosphor Mask/IBM Case 
►Samsung 12' TTL IBM Type Amber 

A great lookmg/pertorming monochrome Irom the 
manufacturer ol IBM s own color monitor 
Taxan 440 Super Hi Res RGB 495.00- 110 69) 

Zenith ZVM-123 Green High res 76.00- (2 50) 


CALL 

CALL 


370.00* 18 2 


89.50- 15 00) 


$1,595.00* (34 02) 


Apple Macintosh Base Systems 
AT&T 6300PCCPU2 

128K/2 Floppy/1 Serial/1 Parallel 
AT&T 7300 Unix PC 

10MB Hard Disk/1 Floppy/ 512K 
COMPAQ DeskPro/Tape Backup System 2.951.94* (63 70) 
W/640K11 Floppy/ 10MB Hard Disk/ 

10MB Tape Drive/Momtor 


Wholesale 

CALL ►COMPAQ Hard Disk Portable 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS 

$2,235.00- (48 28) 

10MB Hard Disk/Floppy!256K 

►IBM PC Base System 2DSDDIFDC/256K 1,495.02" (32.55) 
3 699 00* (79 90) ►IBM PC Prolession.il l ill 07 ! 

IBM PC/AT Base System- I 2MB 2,795.00 (603il 

Floppy/2 56K 

IBM AT Professional System 3,480.00* (75. 17) 

I 2MB Floppy/20MB Hard Disk/1 Seri 1 Pari512K 


PRINTERS 


$265.00- 


350.00* 

350.00* 


►Citizen MSP-10 NEW 
160CPSI80COL/Fric • Trac 
►Citizen MSP-15 NEW 
160CPS/ 132COL/Fric • Trac 
►Citizen MSP-20 NEW 
200CPS/80COL/Fric • Trac 
►Citizen MSP-25 NEW 
200CPSI 132COL/Fric ■ Trac 
C. Itoh Prowriter 8510 AP • 

► Epson LX-HO 100CPS 80COL tOMode 

New Model" 

►Epson FX-85 
►Epson FX-185 
Epson (.0 1500 

Epson SQ2000 NEW' Ink/et Printer 

I06CPS LQ Model 176CPS Drafti 132COL 

► NEC 2030 20CPS LO Parallel 605.00* 

►NEC 2050 20CPS Letter Ouality Printer 605.00* 

► NEC 353 0 33CPS l O Parallel 888.00" 


315.00- 

199.00- 

299.00- 

429.00- 

815.00- 

1.359.00- 


(6 46) 
( 9 2V 
(17 60) 

■ (29 35) 

' (13 00) 
(13 00) 
119 181 


►NEC 3550 33CPS Letter Quality Printer S 920.00" 

► NEC 8850 55CPS Printer 1,330.00' 

► Okidata ML 182 New 120CPSILO CALL 

Model FRIC//BM Graphics • more 
►Okidata ML 192 New Sleek Design! CALL 

160CPS/LQ Mode/FriciIBM Graphics 
►Okidata Color 20 80CPS1100 ' CALL 

Colors /LO Mode/IBM Graphics/ ♦ More 
(Requires Interlace) 

►Okidata IBM Interlace lor Okimate 
Color 20 

Okidata ML84P200CPS 132COL 
Okidata ML93P 160CPS Wide Platen 

Okidata 24 10P Pacemark 350CPS - 

Qume Sprint 11/40 40CPS Letter Quality 1,155.00’ 
Star Micronics Power type I8CPS 300.00‘ 

Letter Quality 

Toshiba P1340 80COL/144CPS 499.00 

Toshiba P351 New' 288CPS! I32COL 995.00' 


(19 87) 
(28 73) 


65.00- (1 50) 


CALL 

533.00- 

CALL 


(11 50) 


(24 00) 
(6.40) 


(10.78) 
(21 49) 





































„ COMPLETE SYSTEMS 

(Optional local warranty service available in most major metro areas) 


■ 


IBM PC BASE 
SYSTEM 

IBM PC W/256K 

Floppy Drive Controller 
2 Double Sided Double 
Density Disk Drives 


$1,495.02 



IBM PC 

HARD DISK SYSTEM 

IBM PC W/256K 
Floppy Drive Controller 
1 Double Sided Double 
Density Disk Drive 
Half Height 10MB 
Disk Subsystem 

$1,749.00* 


CALL FOR 

LATEST IBM 

iiir. 


;\m 

CUSTOM 

CONFIGURATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


— 


WELCOME 


PORTABLE 
HARD DISK SYSTEM 
W256K/1 Floppy/10MB Hard Disk 


comma 


TM 

DESKPRO SYSTEM 



WITH TAPE BACKUP 

640K CPU/1 FloppyHOMB Hard Disk 
10MB Tape Drive/Monitor 


$2,235.00* w/iomb 
$2,369.00* W/ 20 MB 



$2,951.94* w/iomb 
$3,151.94* 


W/20MB 




APPLE lie 



MACINTOSH 

SYSTEMS 


I mm. —| 

“D 


Prices Too Low To Print!!! 


64 K IBM PC MEMORY EXPANSION KITS M* 

Quantity Discounts Available. Mm Mm mm 

Guaranteed for Life! MB' Jm mm 

M Quantity of 100 Sets Set of 9 Chips 

^ ^ $3.96* perse, $5.40* 

IBRAND NAME DISKETTES Guaranteed for Life! 

(Quantity Discounts Available.) 

| SS/DD For APPLE II & III Box of 10 . $7 95* 

l DS/DDBoxoflO. 8 95* 

MACINTOSH Box of 10 Includes free Flip & File Case . 21 .95* 

1/2 HEIGHT DS/DD 

DISK DRIVES 

The Network buys direct 
Hn^^VByl an d makes fantastic deals 
■B with manufacturers like MPI/ 
|B Tandon/CDC/Shugart/Qume/ 

I SB! v TEAC and others to bring you 

fantastic prices on Name 
Brand drives for your PC/AT/ 
XT/jr/or Compatible. 

Quantity Discounts Available 

INTERNAL PC HARD DISK 

Low Power/Automatic Boot. Works on standard PC’s 
and Compatibles. Includes drive/controller/cables/ 
mounting hardware and instructions. 

BBBB> ; Full one year warranty! 

10MB 

mr 2omb 

Quantity Discounts 

iImm ■ * m 

$265.00* 

MultiMate 

Professional 

Word Processor 

$200.00* 


*Members pay 8% above this wholesale price plus shipping. 

CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-621-S-A-V-E (£££&) 

In Illinois call (312) 280-0002 Validation code: KKY5 

TM & R-Registered trademark of IBM/COMPAQ/APPLE Inquiry 28 


NETWORK 


GET THE NETWORK ADVANTAGE!!! 



SEE WHY OVER 90,000 HAVE JOINED 
MAKING US THE NATION’S #1 SOURCE 
FOR EVERYTHING IN COMPUTING... 

• Our 600 Page Wholesale Catalog 

Over 20,000 products priced at Wholesale + 8%. Anything 
you will ever need at a Consistent low price ... 

• Quarterly Catalog Updates 

Your Catalog is never obsolete! Keep on top of the newest 
products and latest price changes. 

• The Printout 

Our newsletter gives you fantastic specials along with 
unbiased analysis of new products and industry trends. 

• 10 Day Returns on any Hardware!! 

If you don’t like any hardware product—for any reason 
-return it for a refund. 

• 1000 + Title Rental Library 

14 to 30 day rentals on over 1000 different titles. 

Try before you buy!! 

• Size-Strength and Stability 

The Network has over 100 employees, 35,000 square feet 
of office and warehouse, inventory valued in excess of 
$15,000,000 and is ranked the largest computer product 
supplier in the Nation!! Our commitment is to serve our 
customers and our 90 % repeat business rate is proof!! 




CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-621-S-A-V-E 

In Illinois call (312) 280-0002 
Your Membership Validation Number: KKY5 

You can validate your membership number and, if 
you wish, place your first money-saving order over 
the phone by using your VISA, MASTERCARD or 
AMERICAN EXPRESS. Our knowledgeable service 
consultants are on duty Mon-Fri 8 AM to 7 PM, SAT 
9 AM to 5 PM CST. 

_ PERSONAL COMPUTER NETWORK 
il 320 West Ohio 

Chicago, Illinois 60610 
Call now . . . Join the PC NETWORK and start saving today! 



PC NETWORK • MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 

YES! Please enroll me as a member in the PC NETWORK'“ and rush my 
catalog featuring thousands of computer products, all at just 8% above 
DEALER WHOLESALE PRICES. I will also periodically receive "THE 
PRINTOUT”, a special up-date on merchandise at prices BELOW even those 
in my wholesale catalog, and all the other exclusive, money-saving services 
available to Members. i- 1 

KY5| | 

I am under no obligation to buy anything. My complete satisfaction is 
guaranteed. Please check (y) all boxes that apply: 


Basic Membership 
With 14 Days Rental 

□ One-year membership for $8 

□ Two-year membership for 
$15 (SAVE $1) 

□ Business Software Rental 
Library for $25 add’l. per 
year-with 14 day rentals 

□ Games Software Rental 
Library for $10 add’l. per year 


Special V.I.P. Membership* 
With 30 Days Rental. 

□ One-year membership for $15 

□ Two-year membership for $25 
(SAVE $5) 

□ BOTH Business and Game 
Software Rental Libraries for $30 
add'l. per year—with 30 day rentals 
*VIP members receive advance 
notice on limited quantity 
merchandise specials 

□ Bill my credit card: □ VISA □ MasterCard □ American Express 

Account 
Number: 

Exp. Date _ 


mo. year 

□ Check or money order enclosed for $ _ 

Name____ 

Address_ 

City_state _ 


_ Apt. No.. 
-Zip. 


Telephone ( )___ 

My computer(s) is: □ IBM PC □ IBM-XT □ IBM-AT □ Apple II 
□ Macintosh □ Other__ 

Signature_ 


(Signature required to validate membership) 
Copyright © 1984, PC NETWORK, INC. 


■Bra 












































































































Too many big-winded printer companies 
are sticking it to too many unsuspecting 
consumers. Making a lot of noise about fea¬ 
tures that aren’t featured at all. 

It’s time to strike back at the stickers. And 
sticker shock. 

THE STAR SG-10 

■ 2K BUFFER . STANDARD 

■ 100% IBM-compatible . STANDARD 

■ ADJUSTABLE TRACTOR .... STANDARD 

■ HEX DUMP . STANDARD 

m ITALICS . STANDARD 

■ NEAR-LETTER-QUALITY. .. STANDARD 

■ RETAIL PRICE . . $299 


The SG-10 printer from Star Micronics 
includes as standard many of the attractive 
features which Epson’s® LX-90 and the 
Okidata® ML-182 charge extra for. Or don’t 
offer at all. 

The Star SG-10 is faster than the Epson 
and more IBM®-compatible. And unlike 
the Okidata, the SG-10 features dual-mode 
printing-draft and NLQ-at no extra charge. 

The SG-10 offers more at less cost—or 
much more for the same price—than its two 
leading competitors. 

So, if you’d rather be struck by a sticker 
that makes great sense than stuck with a 
sticker that makes nonsense, look into the 
SG-10 today. At your local Star dealer. 


THE POWER BEHIND THE PRINTED WORD® 


* Epson is , resist icadcna* o f Epson An.er,ca, ,nc. ® IBM is a reined .rodent oP iniecnaiiona, Business Machines, .no. . Ohida.a is a icgis.eced Pradcnarh oPOhidaia, an OK> AMERICA couipaii, 
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If the sticker on your printer reads like this, 

you’ve been stuck. 



















ASK POPULAR 

This month s answers focus on hard disks, CA.D applications, and more 


I AM THINKING OF BUYING HARD- 
disk drives to increase the effi¬ 
ciency of my company’s microcom¬ 
puter applications. Can you tell me 
the advantages and offer some sug¬ 
gestions? —John Slocum 

CHEBOYGAN, MI 

Sure, first, hard-disk drives of- 
fer substantial increases in storage 
capacity and data-transfer rates. The 
most popular storage size is 10 
megabytes, equal to about 30 double¬ 
sided floppies. If you still need more, 
drives with capacities over 100 mega¬ 
bytes are available. 

The typical transfer rate from flop¬ 
py disk to computer memory is 250K 
bits of information per second. The 
de facto standard for hard-disk 
drives is a healthy 5 megabits per 
second, or 20 times faster. This saves 
considerable time with programs 
that frequently access the disk. It 
does not increase program execution 
speed, however. This is governed by 
the microprocessor and its related 
circuits. 

In addition to handling more infor¬ 
mation more efficiently, hard disks 
offer another convenience. If you 
store on your hard disk frequently 
used application programs that are 
not copy-protected, you avoid a lot of 
disk swapping. You should note one 
caution, however: the more data you 
store, the more important your hard 
disk becomes. If it crashes—due to 
an electrical or mechanical malfunc¬ 
tion—you can lose everything. To 
avoid such a disaster, frequent back¬ 
up is a must. Backup to floppies is 
somewhat impractical because of the 
time and number of disks involved. 
A better alternative is a streaming 
tape drive: a cassette or cartridge 
unit that can record 10 megabytes 
in minutes. Don’t omit this impor¬ 
tant insurance policy. 

You can purchase hard disks with 


many computer systems or add 
them to existing units. Add-ons can 
be internal or external. The internal 
drive is the same size as a standard 
pAinch floppy-disk drive and mounts 
inside the computer. Depending on 
the demand from other accessories, 
it often uses the existing computer 
power supply. You also need a hard¬ 
disk controller card and an available 
expansion slot inside the computer. 

An external drive comes in a sep¬ 
arate cabinet with its own power 
supply. It connects via cable to a con¬ 
troller card inside the computer. Ex¬ 
ternal drives, although not as handy, 
are often easier to install and create 
no additional heat or demands on the 
computer power supply. 

Hard disks are an excellent invest¬ 
ment. Prices are falling rapidly, and 
some 10-megabyte internal systems 
sell for less than $500. 

IS THERE ANY MICROCOMPUTER 
software for structural analysis 
and computer-aided design and 
drafting? —David J. Koeller 

EUPHORIA, KS 

Ye& several programs are avail- 
able for various microcomputers. Be¬ 
cause they are used primarily in en¬ 
gineering, you’ll usually find product 
literature in trade publications rather 
than general computer magazines. 

GDS Associates (189 West Madi¬ 
son, Chicago, IL 60602,312-346-0168) 
offers finite-element analysis pro¬ 
grams for three-dimensional piping, 
plane frame, plane truss, and pres¬ 
sure vessels. They run on the Apple 
II and the IBM PC and cost $49.95 
each. 

Frame 2D from Engineering Soft¬ 
ware Co. (Three Northpark East, 
Suite 901, 8800 North Central Ex¬ 
pressway, Dallas, TX 75231,214-361- 
2431) offers analysis of deflection, 
stress, and safety factors of frame 


and truss structures. The $495 pro¬ 
gram is available for the IBM PC 
and compatibles. 

MSC/PAL 2 from the McNeal 
Schwendler Corp. (815 Colorado 
Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90041, 213- 
258-9111) is a three-dimensional 
static and dynamic finite-element 
analysis package that runs on the 
IBM PC and compatibles with 512K 
bytes of RAM and a hard disk and 
a floppy-disk drive. Priced at $1995, 
it handles a variety of plates, panels, 
and beams and performs stress and 
vibration analyses for models with 
up to 1000 node points. 

CAD programs, enhanced by high- 
resolution displays, require con¬ 
siderable memory. CADapple from 
T & W Systems (Suite 106, 7372 
Prince Dr., Huntington Beach, CA 
92647, 714-847-9960) features draw¬ 
ing overflow to disk to eliminate 
memory problems. It has strong 
editing features, screen dump capa¬ 
bility, and allows partial deletion of 
lines, points, arcs, etc. It costs $1495. 

Robo Systems Corp. (Ill Pheasant 
Run, Newtown, PA 18940, 215-968- 
4422) offers a line of drafting and 
design software, including two- 
dimensional and three-dimensional 
CAD and CAM packages. The soft¬ 
ware is full-featured, high-speed, and 
icon-based. For the Apple II and He, 
CAD-1 ($1095) and CAD-2 ($1720); 
for the IBM PC and compatibles, 
RoboCAD-PC ($1495). 

CAD-BASIC for the IBM PC and 
compatibles creates any two-dimen¬ 
sional drawing with keyboard com¬ 
mands and works with a variety of 
dot-matrix printers or pen plotters. 
For $120, CAD-BASIC is available 
from Kern International (575 Wash¬ 
ington St., Pembroke, MA 02359, 
617-934-0445). The pen plotter inter¬ 
face is $50. 

A comprehensive listing of me¬ 
chanical design programs is in the 
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Directory of Microcomputer Soft¬ 
ware ($45) from Marcel Dekker Inc. 
(270 Madison Ave., New York, NY 
10016, 212-696-9000). The 432-page 
book describes 235 programs. Most 
are for the IBM PC, but some are 
FORTRAN programs originally 
written for mainframes. Subjects in¬ 
clude finite-element analysis, geo¬ 
metric modeling, numerical meth¬ 
ods, thermal analysis, structural and 
machine design. Program informa¬ 
tion includes hardware and software 
requirements, available documenta¬ 
tion, memory requirements, price, 
and ordering information. The pro¬ 
grams are indexed by source, oper¬ 
ating system, title, keyword, and 
hardware. 

With my apple ii plus and apple 
Silentype thermal printer, I can 
easily make a hard copy of the 
screen. But I’m unable to do this 
with my Epson RX-80 F/T. Can 
you tell me what’s wrong? 

-James B. Sullivan 

GARDEN CITY, NY 

YES. YOU NEED A SPECIAL INTER- 
face card to dump the screen image 
to the printer. Manufacturers of such 
cards include Ttexprint, 220 Reser¬ 
voir St., Needham Heights, MA 
02194, 800-255-1510; Spies Labora¬ 
tories, POB 336, Lawndale, CA 
90260, 213-538-8166; Interactive 
Structures Inc., 146 Montgomery 
Ave., Bala Cynwyd, PA 19004, 215- 
667-1713, and Thirdware Computer 
Products, 4747 NW 72nd Ave., 
Miami, FL 33166, 305-592-7522. 

I HAVE AN IBM PCjr AND WANT A 
double-sided, double-density disk 
drive. Can I use one of the low-cost 
drives currently being advertised? 

—Stephen F. Carder 

FORT SHERIDAN, IL 

Yes, but you must add another 
disk controller because the PCjr’s 
supports only one drive. Z-Eighty 
Data Systems (POB 28355, Colum¬ 
bus, OH 43228-0355) has a Drive 
Adapter 2 board that installs inside 
the PCjr. This board, along with the 
cable supplied, lets you add any 
IBM-compatible, double-sided dou¬ 
ble-density disk drive to the PCjr. 
You’ll have to solder four connections 
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to the existing disk controller board. 
The Drive Adapter 2 occupies the 
space normally reserved for the in¬ 
ternal modem. It lists for $99. 

Another board, the $139 Drive 
Adapter 2A, plugs directly into the 
modem socket inside the PCjr. This 
board requires no soldered connec¬ 
tions and simply connects to your 
second disk drive with the cable sup¬ 
plied. The Drive Adapter 2 and 2A 
come with initialization software 
that you run in the AUTOEXEC.BAT 
file. 

I’VE READ THAT IT’S UNWISE TO 
store data on both sides of a disk 
with a single-sided drive because 
trapped dust may damage the 
read/write head, let some of my 
friends have done this for years 
without trouble. I’m wondering if 
the cost of replacing the head is 
more than offset by buying half as 
many disks. Also, an engineer 
friend advises me to keep my com¬ 
puter on constantly. He says the 
components will be less stressed 
than when the computer is turned 
on and off several times a day. 
What do you think? 

—Emerson Foulke 

LOUISVILLE, KY 

Generally, using both sides of a 
disk in a single-sided drive is not 
recommended. Let’s review some 
disk-drive basics to see why. 

On a double-sided disk drive, two 
read/write heads touch the magnetic 
material. These heads pinch the disk 
to insure proper contact. The disk 
always spins in the same direction, 
and you don’t have to flip it to record 
on both sides. A single-sided drive 
has only one read/write head and a 
felt head-load pad to create the 
necessary pinch. When you flip a 
disk, it spins in the opposite direc¬ 
tion and may liberate trapped dust 
or iron oxide particles from the disk 
jacket. The head-load pad picks up 
this debris and rubs it on the op¬ 
posite surface. Whether damage and 
data loss occur is a function of many 
variables, including disk quality, how 
you handle your disks, and your com¬ 
puter’s general environment. 

Data loss, rather than head dam¬ 
age, is the major concern. You can 
certainly use both sides of a disk 


even if it is certified as single-sided. 
But here’s the bottom line: if you 
can’t afford to lose your data, don’t 
use the second side. 

Regarding your second question: 
in theory, what your engineer friend 
says is correct. Stresses are induced 
when you turn any electronic equip¬ 
ment on and off. These include cur¬ 
rent surges as filter capacitors 
charge as well as thermal cycling 
that can fatigue internal connections 
and components. However, most 
equipment is designed to handle 
these stresses under normal opera¬ 
tion. In situations where equipment 
is on for a long time, harmful effects 
of cycling are minimal. When equip¬ 
ment is frequently used for short 
periods—such as a copy machine in 
a large office—it is probably best to 
leave it on during the workday. 

If you operate your computer for 
an hour or two at a time, go ahead 
and turn it on and off. But if you are 
constantly turning it on to access a 
data record and then turning it off, 
it’s better to leave it on. In either 
case, leaving it on overnight is un¬ 
necessary. 

I AM TOTALLY BLIND AND WANT TO 
purchase a personal computer. I’m 
worried about copy-protected soft¬ 
ware because it must be modified 
to work with a speech synthesizer 
so that I can use it. Is there a way 
to unscramble copy-protected 
disks so they can be modified for 
speech? -MATTHEW CHAO 

BOSTON, MA 

I ASSUME THAT WHAT YOU WANT IS A 
modification that would intercept 
data sent to the screen for display, 
then route it through a speech syn¬ 
thesizer with a text-to-speech algo¬ 
rithm. With this approach, you’d just 
need to know where in the program 
the screen calls occur. Rather than 
trying to decode copy-protected soft¬ 
ware, ask the manufacturer for help. 
He could give you the necessary 
memory addresses without compro¬ 
mising his copy protection, or he 
could modify his program to meet 
yo ur requirements. _ 

Ask Popular is a monthly column conducted by 
contributing editors Harv Weiner and Steve 
Ciarcia to answer general questions about small 
computers. Send your questions to: Ask Popular, 
POB 397, Hancock, NH 03449. 
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BULLSEYE 


Some computers offer you the features you want... but for 
a price that stops you dead in your tracks. 

Other computers offer the right price, but not the right 
features. Until now. 

Introducing Bondwell. Your affordable, high quality alternative 
to IBM, Kaypro, Apple, NEC and Epson. Portable, transportable, 
and desktop computers that deliver all the features you want... 
for the right price! Bullseye. 

Take the new 11-pound Bondwell 2 lap-sized portable. 64K 
RAM, built-in 3.5 " floppy disk drive, 80 column X 25 line LCD, 
expansion ports, rechargeable 8-hour battery operation, 4.0MHz 
clock, all the software you’ll every need in the bundled MicroPro 
package... and a retail price of under $1,000.00. 

Our new Bondwell 36 is equally impressive. This IBM 
compatible desktop features a built-in 10 megabyte hard disk 
drive, 5Va" floppy disk drive, and 256K RAM. What’s more, it 
features the disk controller, 80-column monochrome monitor 
adapter, and centronics interface on one card, leaving four 
additional expansion slots. All for a retail price that’s a whole lot 
less than what you’d pay for an IBM PC XT 


The transportable Bondwell 16 also features a built-in 10 
megabyte hard disk drive. Other built-in features include 128K 
RAM, voice synthesizer, 5Va" floppy disk drive, modem, 9" 
amber monitor and a complete package of bundled MicroPro 
software. This little beauty retails for $2,195.00. 

Feature for feature, price for price, Bondwell computers offer 
you a performance value you won’t walk away from. That’s 
another bullseye for you. 

High performance CP/M and MS-DOS desktop, portable and 
transportable computers all affordably priced. It’s the Bondwell 
bullseye. 

YES! I want to know more about the Bondwell Bullseye! Send me 
I product information today: on Lap Tops □ Transportables □ 

Desk Tops □ 

| Name:_ | 

| Address:_ j 

I City/State/Zip:_ i 

I (Complete form and mail to: Bondwell, 3300 Seldon Court, Fremont, California 
|^94539.) |j 




Engineered for High Performance 


Inquiry 54 
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NEW PRODUCTS 

Mass storage, applications upgrades, and other new hardware and software 



Disk on a board: Hardcard boosts 
your IBM PC to the power of an XT 
with a 10-megabyte hard disk, con¬ 
troller, and file management soft¬ 
ware—all on a plug-in card. It in¬ 
stalls in an expansion slot. For the 
IBM PC, XT, Compaq, and AT&T 
6300; $1095. Plus Development 
Corp., 1778 McCarthy Blvd., Mil¬ 
pitas, CA 95035; (1*08) 91,6-3700. 
[INQUIRY 200] 

More Apple memory: The Multi- 
Ram C card for Apple lie adds 256K 
bytes for $329.95 or 512K bytes for 
$429.95. Easy plug-in installation; 
similar models available for the Ap¬ 
ple He. Checkmate Technology Inc., 
509 South Rockford Dr., Tempe, AZ 
85281-3021; (602) 966-5802. [INQUIRY 
201 ] 

PC photocopiers: LaserFAX digital 
photocopiers scan pictures, artwork, 
and documents and “read” them into 
your IBM PC at 200 by 200 dots per 
inch. With software supplied you can 
cut and paste, rotate images, en¬ 
large, and reduce pictures. A TEX- 
reader card, $995, reads typewritten 
documents into your word-process¬ 
ing files. Color SpectraSCAN 200 or 
black-and-white DS200 with TEX- 
reader included; $3995. LaserFAX 
Inc., 2000 Palm St. S., Naples, FL 
33962; (813) 775-2737. [INQUIRY 202] 

Color-graphics board: Colorific 
emulates the IBM color-graphics dis¬ 
play adapter with added features: a 


parallel port, extended color capabil¬ 
ities, and an optional clock/calendar. 
Provides 640 by 200 resolution in 4 
colors, 320 by 200 in 16 colors, and 
32K bytes of memory for extended 
displays. Supports 1-2-3, Symphony, 
and Framework. For the IBM PC, 
XT, AT, and compatibles; $275. STB 
Systems Inc., Suite 125, 601 North 
Glenville, Richardson, TX 75081; 
(211,) 231,-8750. [INQUIRY 203] 

Portable hard disk: You can 

transfer up to 20 megabytes of data 
between PCs with Transport. The 
plated, shock-mounted drive de¬ 
taches from one unit and connects to 
another with a quick-release cable. 
For the IBM PC and compatibles 
with interface card; 10-megabyte 
disk, $1550; 20-megabyte disk, 
$2095. Maynard Electronics, 1,30 
East Semoran Blvd., Casselberry, 
FL 32707; (305) 331-61,02. [INQUIRY 
204] 

PC/XT upgrade: The PC-elevATor 
board contains Intel’s 80286 chip, 
enabling your IBM PC or XT to 
emulate an AT. Switches from PC or 
XT to AT at the push of a button and 
increases operating speed in both 
modes; 512K-byte board, $1695; 
1-megabyte board, $1995; 2-mega¬ 
byte board, $2495. Applied Reason¬ 
ing Corp., 81, Sherman St., Cam¬ 
bridge, MA 0211,0; (617) 1,92-0700. 
[INQUIRY 205] 

Hi-res color monitor: The Thomson 
CM 36311 ID switches scan frequen¬ 
cies to display 16 colors at 640 by 200 
resolution or 64 colors at 640 by 350. 
Nonglare 14-inch screen. Designed 
for the IBM enhanced color-graphics 
adapter; $750. Thomson Consumer 
Products Corp., Suite 509, 330 
Washington St., Marina del Rey, 
CA 90292; (213) 821-2995. [INQUIRY 
206] 


Hi -res monochrome: A 12-inch 
amber monitor, the Sakata SA-1500, 
gives 800 by 750 resolution in a light¬ 
weight portable package. For the 
IBM PC and compatibles; $179. 
Sakata U.S.A. Corp., 651 Bonnie 
Lane, Elk Grove Village, IL 60007; 
(312) 593-3211. [INQUIRY 207] 

New Epson printers: The FX-85 
and wide-carriage FX-185, 9 by 9 
dot-matrix printers, operate at 160 
cps in draft mode and 32 cps in near¬ 
letter quality. Both contain an 8K- 
byte buffer expandable to 32K bytes 
and offer more than 160 combina¬ 
tions of type styles. They emulate 
the standard Epson control codes 
or the IBM 5152 graphics printer. 
For the IBM PC, XT, AT, and com¬ 
patibles. FX-85, $499; FX-185, $699. 
Optional cut-sheet feeders are avail¬ 
able at $269 and $319. Epson Amer¬ 
ica, 2780 Lomita Blvd., Torrance, 
CA 90505; (213) 539-911,0. [INQUIRY 
208] 

Printer interface: The Tackier con¬ 
nects your Apple II, II Plus, or He 
to any printer with a Centronics- 
type parallel interface. Compatible 
with Apple software, it includes 
options for printing text and graph¬ 
ics. With key commands, you can 
control margins, line width, and 
page length, and you can print en¬ 
larged images in high resolution; 
$59.95. Tymac Controls Corp., 127 
Main St., Franklin, NJ 071,16; (201) 
827-1,050. [INQUIRY 209] 

Modem for four: The MM-41, a 
300/1200-baud modem, has 4 user 
ports—each with a 20-number direc¬ 
tory for auto-dial. Battery-backed 
memory stores data for up to 5 years 
with power off. Standard RS-232 in¬ 
terfaces; $795. Western Telematic 
Inc., 21,35 Anne St., Santa Ana, CA 
92701,; (71k) 979-0363. [INQUIRY 210] 
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Software 

Organizing sales: Prospect Orga¬ 
nizer maintains prospect files while 
analyzing and controlling your sales 
leads, promotions, and telemarket¬ 
ing. Designed to manage up-to-the- 
minute sales and marketing informa¬ 
tion, the software supports informed 
management decisions based on 
high-speed analysis. Includes word 
processing for letters, memos, and 
forms. For the IBM PC, XT, AT, and 
compatibles and the AT&T 6300; 
$395. Dow Jones Software, POB 300, 
Princeton, NJ 0851*0; (800) 257-51U. 
[INQUIRY 211] 

Investment database: Active In¬ 
vestor Series offers portfolio manage¬ 
ment, technical charting, funda¬ 
mental analysis, and modem access to 
databases of Chase Manhattan’s In¬ 
teractive Data Corp., which contain 
daily prices for all stocks, bonds, op¬ 
tions, funds, and warrants traded on 
U.S. and Canadian exchanges, also 
balance sheets and income state¬ 
ments on publicly traded firms. For 
the IBM PC, XT, AT, PCjr, and com¬ 
patibles with color-graphics card; 
$495. Interactive Data Corp., 303 
Wyman St., Waltham, MA 02251*- 
9113; (617) 895-b300. [INQUIRY 212] 

Speedy database: Designed to let 
you search 400 files in only a second, 
Apollo handles up to 10,000 fields 
and 20,000 characters per record. It 
sorts alphabetically or numerically 
by any field and transfers data to 
and from popular word processors 
and spreadsheets. For the IBM PC, 
XT, and compatibles; $250. Apple II 
family; $120. Schmidt Enterprises, 
1581*1 Leadwell St., Van Nuys, CA 
911*06; (818) 991*-1*060. [INQUIRY 214] 

Lotus 1-2-3 templates: Four new 
packages in the Entrepreneur’s 
Workplate Series help you analyze 
and forecast company marketing, 
sales, inventory, and personnel. The 
easy-to-use programs are menu- 
driven with automatic data entry. 
For the IBM PC and compatibles; 
$79.95 each, discounts for purchas¬ 
ing multiple programs in the series. 
Riverdale Systems Design Inc., 3333 
Henry Hudson Parkway, Riverdale, 


NY 101*63; (212) 51*9-1692. [INQUIRY 
213] 

Estate planning: With SofPax 
Estate Planner you enter a large 
number of variables, such as loans, 
bequests, trusts, stocks, bonds, and 
real estate, and quickly see the long¬ 
term results. The program works 
with 1-2-3 and VisiCalc and is easily 
customized for different states. For 
the IBM PC, Apple II family, and 
Apple III; $300. Design Trends Soft¬ 
ware Inc., 525 South Washington St., 
Naperville, IL 6051*0; (312) 357-2661*. 
[INQUIRY 215] 

Telephone management: Con¬ 
nected to SAM (Smart Answering 
Machine), your telephone shares the 
office workload. In addition to stan¬ 
dard features, SAM provides timed 
personal and group message deliv¬ 
ery, message forwarding, call screen¬ 
ing, and an internal phone book with 
automatic dialing. In “real voice,” 
SAM also gives callers information 
on several topics. You can access and 
change the program from any tele¬ 
phone. Package includes software 
disk and small add-on board. For the 
IBM PC and compatibles; $295. 
Dialectron Inc., Suite 17, 2035 
California St., Mountain View, CA 
91*01*0; (1*15) 960-301*0. [INQUIRY 216] 

Automatic backup: Gemini Backup 
saves your data automatically to the 
existing floppy drive. Operates si¬ 
multaneously with Lotus, dBASE, 
Wang Word Processing, and other 
software. For the Wang Professional 
and the IBM PC and compatibles; 
$95. Gemini Software, 91 Sheldon 
St., Providence, RI 02906; (1*01) 
271*-8090. [INQUIRY 217] 

Software integration: You can com¬ 
bine up to 10 software packages in 
a single menu with Hard Desk, 
which also functions as a DOS inter¬ 
face. For IBM PC, XT, AT, and com¬ 
patibles; $95. ModTech Inc., Suite 
302, 656 Bair Island Rd., Redwood 
City, CA 91*063; (1*15) 367-6855. 
[INQUIRY 218] 

CP/M compatibility: Uniform PC 
changes one of your IBM floppy 
drives to CP/M. You can format, 
copy, read, and write disks compati¬ 


ble with more than 80 CP/M com¬ 
puters. For the IBM PC, XT, AT, and 
compatibles; $69.95. Micro Solu¬ 
tions Inc., 125 South Fourth St., 
DeKalb, IL 60115; (815) 756-31*11. 
[INQUIRY 219] 

dBASE training: Users of Frame¬ 
work, dBASE II, and dBASE III 
can become more proficient with 
Courseware materials from Ashton¬ 
Tate. Software is available for in¬ 
troductory through advanced-level 
study, along with supplementary 
materials. Prices range from $39.95 
for introductory courses to $185 for 
administrative teaching kits. For the 
IBM PC, XT, AT, and compatibles. 
Ashton-Tate, 10150 West Jefferson 
Blvd., Culver City, CA 90230; (213) 
201*-5570. [INQUIRY 220] 

Business valuation: Designed for 
CPAs, attorneys, and business peo¬ 
ple, Business Valuation offers seven 
methods for determining the value 
of any business for sale, purchase, 
estate planning, mergers, and buy- 
sell agreements. The program deter¬ 
mines a company’s ability to service 
debt, move inventory, make a profit, 
and more. For the IBM PC and com¬ 
patibles; $495. Aardvark/McGraw- 
Hill, 1020 North Broadway, Mil¬ 
waukee, WI 53202; (1*11*) 225-7500. 
[INQUIRY 221] 

Check your spelling: In addition to 
correcting spelling, Webster’s New 
World Spelling Checker catches 
words that are repeated or run to¬ 
gether and recognizes transposed 
letters, incorrect abbreviations, 
hyphens, apostrophes, and contrac¬ 
tions. You can browse through and 
add to the 110,000-word dictionary. 
Compatible with most popular word¬ 
processing programs and all ASCII 
text files. For the IBM PC, XT, AT, 
and PCjr; $59.95. Apple II family; 
$49.95. Simon & Schuster, 1230 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
NY 10020; (212) 21*5-61*00. [INQUIRY 
222 ] 


New Products provides up-to-date information on 
recent releases of microcomputer hardware, 
software, and accessories. Descriptions are 
based on information supplied by the manufac¬ 
turers and should not be considered endorse¬ 
ments. If you need additional information, please 
check your local dealers or write directly to the 
manufacturers. 
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MICRO-BASED 

DESKTOP PUBLISHING 


('ontinued from page 59 — 

Xenodisk ($479) from Vertex Sys¬ 
tems (Los Angeles, CA). These pack¬ 
ages are typically cheaper and ad¬ 
mittedly less flexible than hardware 
interfacing to Compugraphic sys¬ 
tems such as CyberTbxt’s (Areata, 
CA) MicroComposer hardware/soft¬ 
ware package, which is priced up to 
$ 2200 . 

Specialized publishing systems 
that cost $20,000 and more are also 
available, but these high-end sys¬ 
tems are aimed at large corporations 
and newspaper and magazine pub¬ 
lishers who can justify spending 
thousands of dollars on equipment 
and software. The publications listed 
on page 130 will give you a sense of 
what’s out there. 

Choosing Your Option 

In general, most ordinary business 
communications—including memos, 
letters, internal reports, and even 
some manuals and newsletters—can 
be well served by the near-typeset 
quality and graphics of laser print¬ 
ers. If you cannot justify the cost of 
the printer, it’s possible to get laser- 
quality output from an outside ser¬ 
vice. For example, Software Output 
Services in Manhattan will print a 
page from your Mac on its Laser¬ 
Writer for about $5. 

Differences in acceptable quality 
levels and image resolution, how¬ 
ever, should not be the only factors 
that determine the option you choose 
You must also consider the complex¬ 
ity and length of the documents you 
want to produce, your budget, the 
quality that your readers will accept, 
the number of copies you want to 
print, how rapidly you have to print 
them, how frequently you plan to up¬ 
date the material, and the equip¬ 
ment you’ve already invested in. 

Suppose, for example, you want to 
print a wholesale price list of 200 
items to be issued to a sales force of 
50—a document that you’d tradition¬ 
ally print on several sheets of paper 
with a daisy-wheel printer and then 
photocopy. The most cost-effective 
approach might be to use a word 
processor to organize the material 
into several columns and use a laser 
printer to produce a master copy on 
one piece of paper, which you could 
then photocopy as usual. You will 



Foolish to :°S y e media 


pay more. 

Dangerous 
to pay less. 


REPLACEMENT 

GUARANTEE 

• HUB RINGS 

• TYVEC EPS. 

• WRITE PROTECTS 



1 + 

50 + 

100 + 

250 + 

500 + 

1000 t 

5.25" SSDD 

.95 

.89 

.85 

.79 

.75 

.69 

5.25 DS0D 

1.10 

.99 

.95 

.89 

.85 

.79 

PC FORMATTED 

1.35 

1.29 

1.25 

1.20 

1.10 

1.05 

AT 1.2MB 

3.00 

2.89 

2.49 

2.39 

2.19 

2.09 

3.5" ID (For Mac) 

2.70 

2.60 

1.99 




3.5" 2D (For HP) 

3.50 

3.25 


3.15 

CALL 

CALL 


P.O. Box 883362 

kw RlWUOilP San Francisco, CA 94188 
BL/UJiMllr In California 415-550-0512 
COMPUTER SUPPLY yg A orc j ers 800-431-6249 
In Canada 403-428-6229 
Add S3.00 shipping and handling per 100 Diskettes. 

COD add $1.95. (CA residents add 6.5% sates tax) 
VISA/MC/COD 
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CONVERSE Your COMPUTER 


AT LAST! A FULL IMPLEMENTATION ot the original ELIZA program is 
now available to run on your microcomputer! 

Created at MIT in 1966. ELIZA has become the world s most celebrated 
artificial intelligence demonstration program. ELIZA is a non-directive 
psychotherapist who analyzes each statement as you type it in and then 
responds with her own comment or question —and her remarks are 
often amazingly appropriate! 

Designed to run on a large mainframe. ELIZA has never before been 
available to personal computer users except in greatly stripped down 
versions lacking the sophistication which made the original program so 
fascinating. 

Now, our new microcomputer version possessing the FULL power and 
range of expression of the original is being offered at the introductory 
price of only $25. And if you want to find out how she does it (or teach 
her to do more), we will include the complete SOURCE PROGRAM for 
only $20 additional. 

Order your copy of ELIZA today and you'll never again wonder how to 
respond when you hear someone say. "Okay, let s see what this com¬ 
puter of yours can actually do!" 

ELIZA IS AVAILABLE IN THE FOLLOWING FORMATS: 

1. 5% inch disk for the 48K Apple II. II Plus, lie or lie 
$25 for Protected Version-$45 for Applesoft Source Version 

2. 5)4 inch disk for the 64K IBM Personal Computer 

$25 for Protected Version-$45 for IBM Disk BASIC Source Version 

3. 5 V, inch disk or tape cassette for the Commodore 64 (specify which) 
$25 for Protected Version-$45 for C-64 BASIC Source Version 

4. Standard 8 inch single density disk for all CP/M based computers 
$25 for ELIZA.COM —$45 with Microsoft BASIC-80 Source 

5. 5)4 inch disk for most CP/M based computers (specify computer) 
$25 for ELIZA.COM-$45 with Microsoft BASIC-80 Source 

Please add $2 00 shipping and handling to all orders 
(California residents please add 6% sales tax) 

ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE RESEARCH GROUP 

921 North La Jolla Avenue. Dept. 0 
Los Angeles, CA 90046 
(213)656-7368 (213)654-2214 
MC, VISA and checks accepted 
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WE CAN MAKE 
INCOMPATIBLE DATA 

COMPATIBLE! 

We can decode, reformulate, re¬ 
address and translate data files 
from mainframes, minis, micros, 
and dedicated word processors to 
tapes or disks. We do conversions 
which may seem impossible. Work 
Guaranteed. 

Write or call to discuss your needs: 

CompuData 
Translators, Inc. 

6565 Sunset Blvd., Suite 301 
Hollywood, CA 90028 

(213) 462-6222 


64K-128K-256K 

DRAMS 

80287-8 ■ 80287-3 
8087-3 " 8087-2 
8087-1 


BITTNER 



(ELECTRONICS 

899 SOUTH COAST HIGHWAY 
LAGUNA BEACH, CA 92651 

( 714 ) 497-6200 

CALL NOW FOR FREE CATALOG 
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Fantastic Price! 

NASHUA 

DISKETTES 

FIVE YEAR WARRANTY 


4 

each 

Qty. 100 


5%" SS/DD or DS/DD, your choice, with 
hub ring and Tyvek sleeve, bulk 
packaged, no labels. Shipping extra. For 
quantity 50, add 10$ each. 

Get the same low price our hlgh- 
volume duplication customers get! 

CALL TOLL FREE 

1 - 800-321 -4668 

in Colorado, 303-234-0871 
ALF Products Inc. • Denver, CO 




Glare and reflections from bright office lighting 
and windows cut the clear view of your monitor 
screen, making it hard to read, causing slow 
production. New See R.T. anti-glare spray 
coating eliminates these problems permanently 
with one quick easy application. New See R.T. 
has performance equal to the most expensive 
anti-glare screens, giving you clear, sharp 
images, bright colors and increased contrast on 
ail monitor and T V. screens. Order now and 
receive the large can that will treat 3 monitors. 
Full money-back guarantee 
Send $14.95 to 
Advanced Optics 
10241 A Ridgewood 
El Paso, Texas 79925 

NAME _- 

ADDRESS - 

CITY _ST _ZIP 
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MICRO-BASED 

DESKTOP PUBLISHING 

Continued from page 59 — 

Xenodisk ($479) from Vertex Sys¬ 
tems (Los Angeles, CA). These pack¬ 
ages are typically cheaper and ad¬ 
mittedly less flexible than hardware 
interfacing to Compugraphic sys¬ 
tems such as CybeiTtext’s (Areata, 
CA) MicroComposer hardware/soft¬ 
ware package, which is priced up to 
$ 2200 . 

Specialized publishing systems 
that cost $20,000 and more are also 
available, but these high-end sys¬ 
tems are aimed at large corporations 
and newspaper and magazine pub¬ 
lishers who can justify spending 
thousands of dollars on equipment 
and software. The publications listed 
on page 130 will give you a sense of 
what’s out there. 

Choosing Your Option 

In general, most ordinary business 
communications—including memos, 
letters, internal reports, and even 
some manuals and newsletters—can 
be well served by the near-typeset 
quality and graphics of laser print¬ 
ers. If you cannot justify the cost of 
the printer, it’s possible to get laser- 
quality output from an outside ser¬ 
vice. For example, Software Output 
Services in Manhattan will print a 
page from your Mac on its Laser¬ 
Writer for about $5. 

Differences in acceptable quality 
levels and image resolution, how¬ 
ever, should not be the only factors 
that determine the option you choose 
You must also consider the complex¬ 
ity and length of the documents you 
want to produce, your budget, the 
quality that your readers will accept, 
the number of copies you want to 
print, how rapidly you have to print 
them, how frequently you plan to up¬ 
date the material, and the equip¬ 
ment you’ve already invested in. 

Suppose, for example, you want to 
print a wholesale price list of 200 
items to be issued to a sales force of 
50—a document that you’d tradition¬ 
ally print on several sheets of paper 
with a daisy-wheel printer and then 
photocopy. The most cost-effective 
approach might be to use a word 
processor to organize the material 
into several columns and use a laser 
printer to produce a master copy on 
one piece of paper, which you could 
then photocopy as usual. You will 



Foolish to :^r E MEDIA 


pay more. 

Dangerous 
to pay less. 


REPLACEMENT 

GUARANTEE 

• HUB RINGS 

• TYVEC EPS. 

• WRITE PROTECTS 



1 + 

50 + 

100 + 

250 + 

500 + 

1000 + 

5.25" SSDD 

.95 

.89 

.85 

.79 

.75 

.69 

5.25" DSDD 

1.10 

.99 

.95 

.89 

.85 

.79 

PC FORMATTED 

1.35 

1.29 

1.25 

1.20 

1.10 

1.05 

AT 1.2MB 

3.00 

2.89 

2.49 

2.39 

2.19 

2.09 

3.5" ID (For Mac) 

2.70 

2.60 

1.99 




3.5" 2D (For HP) 

3.50 

3.25 


3.15 

CALL 

CALL 


P.O. Box 883362 

Hi Arircuin San Francisc °. CA 94188 
t&LALHMllr In California 415-550-0512 
computer supply USA orders 80 <)-431 -6249 
In Canada 403-428-6229 
Add $3.00 shipping and handling per 100 Diskettes. 

COD add $1.95. (CA residents add 6.5% sales tax) 
VISA/MC/COD 
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CONVERSE U COMPUTER 


AT LASTI A FULL IMPLEMENTATION ol the original ELIZA program is 
now available to run on your microcomputer! 

Created at MIT in 1966, ELIZA has become the world's most celebrated 
artificial intelligence demonstration program. ELIZA is a non-directive 
psychotherapist who analyzes each statement as you type it in and then 
responds with her own comment or question —and her remarks are 
often amazingly appropriate! 

Designed to run on a large mainframe, ELIZA has never before been 
available to personal computer users except in greatly stripped down 
versions lacking the sophistication which made the original program so 
fascinating. 

Now, our new microcomputer version possessing the FULL power and 
range of expression of the original is being offered at the introductory 
price of only $25. And if you want to find out how she does it (or teach 
her to do more), we will include the complete SOURCE PROGRAM for 
only $20 additional. 

Order your copy of ELIZA today and you'll never again wonder how to 
respond when you hear someone say. "Okay, let's see what this com¬ 
puter of yours can actually do!" 

ELIZA IS AVAILABLE IN THE FOLLOWING FORMATS: 

1. 5/ inch disk for the 48K Apple II. II Plus, lie or lie 

$25 for Protected Version-$45 for Applesoft Source Version 

2. 5k inch disk for the 64K IBM Personal Computer 

$25 for Protected Version—$45 for IBM Disk BASIC Source Version 

3 5k inch disk or tape cassette for the Commodore 64 (specify which) 
$25 for Protected Version-$45 for C-64 BASIC Source Version 

4 Standard 8 inch single density disk for all CP/M based computers 
$25 for ELIZA.COM-$45 with Microsoft BASIC-80 Source 

5. 5k inch disk for most CP/M based computers (specify computer) 
$25 for ELIZA.COM-$45 with Microsoft BASIC-80 Source 
Please add $2 00 shipping and handling to all orders 
(California residents please add 6% sales tax) 

ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE RESEARCH GROUP 

921 North La Jolla Avenue. Dept. 0 
Los Angeles, CA 90046 
(213)656-7368 (213)654-2214 
MC. VISA and checks accepted 
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WE CAN MAKE 
INCOMPATIBLE DATA 
COMPATIBLE! 

We can decode, reformulate, re¬ 
address and translate data files 
from mainframes, minis, micros, 
and dedicated word processors to 
tapes or disks. We do conversions 
which may seem impossible. Work 
Guaranteed. 

Write or call to discuss your needs: 

CompuData 
Translators, Inc. 

6565 Sunset Blvd., Suite 301 
Hollywood, CA 90028 

( 213 ) 462-6222 


64K«128K«2b6K 

DRAMS 

80287-8 ■ 80287-3 
8087-3 ■ 8087-2 
8087-1 


B I T T N 6 R 



ELECTRONICS 

899 SOUTH COAST HIGHWAY 
LAGUNA BEACH, CA 92651 

( 714 ) 497-6200 

CALL NOW FOR FREE CATALOG 
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Fantastic Price! 

NASHUA 

DISKETTES 


FIVE YEAR WARRANTY 


each 

Qty. 100 


5y 4 " SS/DD or DS/DD, your choice, with 
hub ring and Tyvek sleeve, bulk 
packaged, no labels. Shipping extra. For 
quantity 50, add 10$ each. 

Get the same low price our high- 
volume duplication customers get! 

CALL TOLL FREE 

1-800-3S1-4G68 

in Colorado, 303-234-0871 
ALF Products Inc. • Denver, CO 




and windows cut the clear view of your monitor 
screen, making it hard to read, causing slow 
production. New See R.T. anti-glare spray 
coating eliminates these problems permanently 
with one quick easy application. New See R.T. 
has performance equal to the most expensive 
anti-glare screens, giving you clear, sharp 
images, bright colors and increased contrast on 
all monitor and T.V. screens. Order now and 
receive the large can that will treat 3 monitors. 
Full money-back guarantee 
Send $14.95 to 
Advanced Optics 
10241 A Ridgewood 
El Paso, Texas 79925 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ST _ZIP 
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MICRO-BASED 

DESKTOP PUBLISHING 



EARN $1000-$5000 MONTHLY 

Selling simple services 
performed by their computers 

WORK AT HOME 
IN SPARE TIME 

Get free list of 100 best 
services to offer 

Write 

C.I.L.C. 

P.O. Box 60369 
San Diego, CA 
92106-8369 


Put time on your side... 

TirstfTt*/ ^ecrefay 

The time management and 
scheduling system for your 
personal computer keeps track 
of time-related data for any 
number of people, facilities 
and events. 

Schedule appointments • Calendar 
Expenses • Automobile mileage 
Billing increments • Complex reporting 
Notepad • Phone & address directory 

Only $249.95 

For information: 

Imagimedia Technologies, Inc. 

P.O. Box 210308 
San Francisco, CA 94121-0308 
415/387-0263 

Return this coupon with your order 
for 25% discount 


INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL 
25% OFF LIST 
PERSONAL SECRETARY 


Name. 


save paper and labor, the list will be 
easier to read, and, for salespeople, 
easier to manage on the road. 

Laser printing could also produce 
an expensive-looking investment 
newsletter. Similarly, technical trend- 
analysis charts are easy going for 
the graphically oriented Mac, and 
the quality of the LaserWriter out¬ 
put surpasses that of most newslet¬ 
ters. The final version can be printed 
from the LaserWriter master. 

What’s to Come 

The number of software packages 
and hardware systems that make 
typesetting and publication design 
easier and more affordable for mi¬ 
crocomputer users is growing. 


Address. 
City_ 


. State/Zip_ 


Xerox, for example, will soon intro- 
duce a low-cost laser printer and the 
Professional 8065 computer de¬ 
signed especially for desktop pub¬ 
lishing. Concept Technologies (Port¬ 
land, OR) sells an add-on board, soft¬ 
ware, and laser printer for the IBM 
PC designed to produce professional- 
looking documents. New laser print¬ 
ers with higher resolution are on the 
drawing boards and may obviate the 
need for most businesses to even 
consider getting outside type. In¬ 
deed, as typography becomes as 
easy to command as other computer 
applications, it will no longer be a 
question of whether to commit a 
document to type but of which ma¬ 
chines and software to use. □ 


A RESOURCE LIST 


1 


BOOKS 

The Computer Edge: Microcomputer 
Trends/Uses in Publishing. Stephen 
F. Roth, R. R. Bowker, 1985, $2k-95. 
Focuses on using micros for book 
publishing. 

How to Typeset from a Word Pro¬ 
cessor: An Interfacing Guide. Ronald 
Labuz, R. R. Bowker Co., 198k, 
$29.95. Somewhat useful, but already 
a little dated. 

The Printed Word. Richard and 
David Rater, Microsoft Press, 1985, 
$17.95. Reviewed in this issue. 

Typencyclopedia: A User’s Guide to 
Better Typography. Frank J. 
Romano, R. R . Bowker Co., 198k, 
$2k.95. Explains type jargon, gives 
names and samples of typefaces, and 
offers guidelines for good typography. 

The World of Digital Typesetting, 
revised ed. John Seybold, Seybold 
Publications, 1985, $29.95. Good over¬ 
view, background information, and 
resource guide for phototypesetting. 

PERIODICALS 

(For a free subscription to controlled- 
circulation magazines, send a re¬ 
quest for a qualification form on your 
letterhead.) 

Personal Publishing: The Magazine of 
Electronic Page Creation, 5k9 
Hawthorn Ave., Bartlett, IL 60108 
($36 per year). New magazine for 
micro owners interested in publish¬ 
ing; debut issue scheduled for October. 


Folio Magazine, POB k006, New 
Canaan, CT 068k0. ($58 for 12-issue 
subscription). Well-done, slick maga- 
zine-about-magazines for pros. 

Magazine Design & Production, Suite 
210, k551 West 107th, Overland Park, 
KA 66207 (controlled circulation). 
Although aimed at publishers, has 
much applicable material for busi¬ 
ness users. 

MicroPublishing Report, 200k Curtis 
Ave. #A, Redondo Beach, CA 90278 
($175 per year). New magazine about 
hardware and software for micro- 
based publication design and man¬ 
agement. 

Professional & Corporate Publishing, 
5k9 Hawthorn Ave., Bartlett, IL 
60103 (controlled circulation). Good 
analysis plus specific reporting on 
corporate micro applications. 

The Seybold Report on Publishing 
Systems, POB 6kk , Media, PA 19063 
($2k0 for 22 issues). The authoritative 
newsletter on the whole gamut of pro¬ 
fessional and micro-based publishing 
systems. Readable, useful, up-to-the- 
minute, and worth the cost. 

Typeworld: The Newspaper of Word¬ 
processing, Typesetting, and Graphic 
Communications, 15 Oakridge Circle, 
Wilmington, MA 01887 (controlled 
circulation or $20 per year). Up-to- 
date news of hardware and software 
in the entire range of typesetting and 
micro-based equipment. 
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Inquiry 69 


Joe Connolly saved a 
co-worker from choking. 
Could you? 



Loren Willet was having lunch with some 
fellow employees in the company cafeteria when 
suddenly he began choking on a piece of meat. 

Fortunately, Joe Connolly realized what was 
wrong. Without hesitation, he began Red Cross 
first aid procedures for a choking victim, and 
the meat was expelled. Willet never lost conscious¬ 
ness and recovered immediately. 

What if one of your employees spotted 
someone choking. Would he or she know what to 
do? Let Red Cross teach your employees the 
proper steps that should be performed immediately. 

Call your local Red Cross chapter to arrange 
first aid, CPR or water safety instruction for 
your employees. 



American 
Red Cross 


Wfe’D Help. Will'fou? 


A Public Service of This Magazine RPI 
& The Advertising Council cSSa 



COMPLETE IBM COMPATIBILITY 


STAY AHEAD OF THE GAME 
WITH THE LOWEST IN TOWN! 

TECH PC/AT $2099 

PRICE INCLUDES: 

■ 6MHZ 80286 CPU 
•512K 

•ONE, 1.2 MB FLOPPY DRIVE 
•8 EXPANSION SLOTS 

• 195 WATT POWER SUPPLY 
•COMPLETE MS DOS, PC DOS, 

XENIX COMPATIBILltY 
•RUNS LOTUS 123. DBASE III 
FRAMEWORK ALId ALL OTHER 
POPULAR AT SOFTWARE. 

•ONE YEAR WARRANTY!! 

OPTIONS: 

TECH PC/AT WITH ^ M „ 

20MB HARD DISK $2499 

TECH PC/AT WITH 20MB HARD DISK, 
MONOCHROME MONITOR, 

HERCULES ® COMPATIBLE 
MONO/GRAPHICS CARD $2699 
ALSO AVAILABLE WITH 6-8 MHZ 
SWITCHABLE CPU TAPE BACKUPS, 
MODEMS, LARGEti HARD DISKS, 

AND NETWORKING SYSTEMS 

TECH TURBO PC/XT 

PRICE INCLUDES: $1099 

•4 TO 7 MHZ SOFTWARE 
SWITCHABLE CPU 
•640K 

• TWO, 360K DS/DD FLOPPY DISK DRIVES 
•8 EXPANSION SLOTS 

• 135 WATT POWER SUPPLY 
•ONE YEAR WARRANTY!! 

OPTIONS: 

TECH TURBO PC/XT WITH 
20MB HARD DISK $1699 

TECH TURBO PC/XT WITH 20MB HARD 
DISK, MONOCHROME MONITOR AND 
HERCULES COMPATIBLE 
MONO/GRAPHICS CARD $1950 

TECH PC/XT $799 

PRICE INCLUES: 

•4.77 MHZ CPU 
•256K 

• TWO, 360K DS/DD FLOPPY DRIVES 
•8 EXPANSION SLOTS 

• 135 WATT POWER SUPPLY 
•ONE YEAR WARRANTY!! 

OPTIONS: 

TECH PC/XT WITH ^ „ 

20MB HARD DISK $1449 

TECH PC/XT WITH 20MB HARD DISK, 
MONOCHROME MONITOR, 

HERCULES COMPATIBLE 
MONO/GRAPHICS CARD $1649 

TELEX:272006 

Answer Back-TECH 
FAX: 714/556-8325 

VISA, MASTERCHARGE, 

CHECK ACCEPTED 


B El'fl COMPUTERS 

714/754-1170 

2131 S. HATHAWAY, SANTA ANA, CA 
©1985 TECH PC 92705 

‘Hercules is a registered trademark of Hercules Computer 
Technology. 

‘IBM, IBM PC; XT; and AT are registered trademarks of International 
Business Machines Corp. 
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FASTEST 

SERVICE 
■ IRE 

MDUSTRY 



ITS OUR 

RffunmoN 

Standard Forms Shipped 
From Our Plant To You... 

In 3 Days! 

Standard computer forms 
compatible with over 400 
software programs can be 
shipped from our plant to 
you...in just 3 days! That’s fast. 
Even our custom service is 
f fast. Most custom orders are 
shipped in 5 to 10 days. 
Service this fast means no 
unnecessary delay You are 
guaranteed what you want — 
when you want it! 



FREE CATALOG and 
COMPATIBILITY GUIDE ... 

Request your FREE 32 page 
catalog complete with a 
software/forms Compatibility Guide. 

Call Toll Free: 

1-800-328-5727, Ext 529 

In Minnesota 1-800-742-7685 


PLAY THE MARKET 

FROM YOUR COMPUTER 


Continued from page 75 — 
has noticed this stumbling block too and seeks to over¬ 
come it with SchwabLine, a printer that connects to the 
company’s databases over a phone line. A buyer punches 
in a few numbers, and quotes and information are 
printed out. The printer will be available during the first 
quarter of 1986. 

For on-line information and trading services to suc¬ 
ceed, their prices will probably have to drop. Although 
Schwab offers a discount on subscriptions to Dow Jones 
and other services, you must still spend $199 for soft¬ 
ware and pay an hourly on-line fee. And most discount 
brokers charge a rate of about 40 cents per rninute to 
be connected to the broker’s computer. (Schwab does 
not.) 


Moreover, a 
computer connec¬ 
tion to your 
broker doesn’t 
necessarily in¬ 
crease the speed 
or efficiency of 
your trading. 
Trades on the ma¬ 
jor exchanges can 
still only be ex¬ 
ecuted on the floor 
in New York by a 
specialist. And no 
one expects the 
specialist system 
to give way to 
technology in the 
near future. 

Full-Service 
Brokers 


Tricks of the Trade 

Here are a few tips for using on-line data 
bases for financial consultation and direct 
trading: 

■ Don’t get in over your head. On-line 
trading services aren’t for stock market 
neophytes, nor are stock trading programs 
a reasonable introduction to personal com¬ 
puting. Learn investment basics and know 
your way around your computer before 
you buy any stocks through an on-line 
service. 

■ Pick an established discount broker 
with a good reputation. These services are 
not yet regulated by the SEC, so you must 
determine for yourself if you are dealing 
with a solid company. 

■ Check the software. Since some on-line 
trading requires that you purchase a 
special program from a discount broker, 
be sure you feel comfortable using the 
package. Buy on a trial basis or demand 
a thorough demonstration. 


530 N. Wheeler St 


COMPUTER 


DELUXE P.O. Box 64046 

-- St. Paul, MN 55164-0046 


forms 


7092 


1UAC19 

Full-service brokers aren’t conceding the future. Track- 
tionally, they have justified their higher commissions 
by citing access to research banks and insider informa¬ 
tion that they use to formulate buying suggestions. Al¬ 
though they still claim that their greatest value to cus¬ 
tomers is expertise and advice, they have developed 
other services and formed new alliances. 

It has been E. F. Hutton’s turn to listen as some 
customers have beaten a path to discount brokers. The 
firm has responded with its own computerized service. 
Huttonline includes access to portfolio and account in¬ 
formation, quotes, electronic mail to a broker, an invest¬ 
ment newsletter, and “research briefs,” which are opi¬ 
nions from the firm’s analysts. Huttonline doesn’t re¬ 
quire the customer to own a computer. Instead, Hut¬ 
ton sells an inexpensive RCA terminal with a built-in 
modem. “If you can play a video game, you can use the 
service,” says Vincent Pica, senior vice-president at E. F. 
Hutton. 

Pica believes E. F. Hutton and others will continue 
to find new uses of computer technology. For example, 
future customers might dial up and specify a desire for 
investments with a certain degree of risk. A broker 
could make recommendations from which a computer 


A DIVISION OF DELUXE CHECK PRINTERS. INC 
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could create several possible portfolios. 

Dean Witter Reynolds has also introduced an on-line 
service for clients. FAST (Financial Action Service Tfer- 
minal) allows customers to check their account’s status 
at any time and examine transactions executed during 
the previous 30 days. Opinions on numerous stocks are 
also available through FAST. 

It’s unlikely that full-service brokers will offer on-line 
trading, however. Tb do so would be an admission that 
discounters are right and that special advice is unneces¬ 
sary. Furthermore, a current SEC regulation—referred 
to as the “know thy customer” law—requires a broker 
to contact a client directly before executing a trade. 

New Alliances 

Nevertheless, full-service brokers are finding other 
ways to attract on-line investors. A recent marriage of 
Merrill Lynch and IBM, called International MarketNet, 
plans to offer stock market ticker data using the Public 
Broadcasting System’s television signal as soon as 
enough stations sign up. Using International MarketNet 
software, IBM PC owners will be able to access data 
as it is picked up by their TV antennas. 

A new confederation in the small-business and home 
financial services arena is the combo of AT&T, Bank of 
America, Chemical Bank, and Time Inc., a quartet that 
may have competitors nervously pondering the future. 
Covideo, as the joint venture is known, will offer finan¬ 
cial information and transaction services. Details on the 
services are still being put together but should become 
clearer within a few months. The two banks already have 
nearly 40,000 home banking customers. 

Discount brokers have started forming partnerships 
of their own. Since many brokers offer common bank¬ 
ing services, such as checking accounts and IRAs, banks 
have found it necessary to move into the brokerage 
business. Hence, Bank of America purchased Charles 
Schwab & Co., and Security Pacific Bank recently ac¬ 
quired C.D. Anderson. These alliances will likely in¬ 
crease on-line convenience by allowing you to access in¬ 
vestment and banking information with the same phone 
call. 

The final endorsement of on-line investing services will 
probably come before the end of the year, when Dow 
Jones makes stock trading available on its News/ 
Retrieval database. “It won’t be a bonanza right off the 
bat,” says Peter Schuyten. “It’s not like having A Chorus 
Line on Broadway. But there are some natural things 
about it. We do have a name with a lot of credibility.” 
Dow Jones will not act as a broker but will make trading 
available through a third party. 

On-line services seem destined to grow in importance. 
Says Pavan Sahgal, “One generation embraces what the 
previous one rejected. So it stands to reason that in five 
to ten years on-line investing will be the way people do 
business.” 

That may be. But if on-line investing catches on 
quickly it will likely be for the most obvious of reasons. 
As Mark Twain said, “There is no use in your walking 
five miles to fish when you can depend on being just 
as unsuccessful in your home.” □ 





More Space 
Saving Products From 
LinTek Computer Accessories 


P.O. Box 8056, Grand Rapids, Ml 49508 (616) 241-4040 


Monitor Mover (Adjusts 4 ways).$149.95 

Space Saver Arm (Adjusts 3 ways) .89.00 

Dust Cover/Copy Holder (for IBM-PC).24.95 

Keyboard Drawer (25" x 1 5 V 2 " x 8 V 2 ") .84.95 

Medium Tilt & Turn (11" x 10" x 2W) .27.95 

Large Tilt & Turn (14" x 14" x 2 V 2 ") .34.95 

PC Printer Stand (Fits all printers).19.95 

System Floor Stand (For IBM-PC).23.95 


★ ★ ★ SEND FOR FREE CATALOG ★ ★ ★ 

UrSfeklllll 

Computer Accessories 


Dealer inquiries 
welcome. 


DISKS & MORE 


CALL FREE 1-800-328-3472 


All Prices Per Box of 10 — Min. Order 2 Boxes 


5!4' 


3!4" 


8 " 


Diamond™ 
SS/DD/RH 
DS/DD/RH 
High Den 


$9.19 

9.99 

29.99 


SS / 
DS/ 


$20.99 

32.99 


All Diamond Disks 
Come In A Free 
Plastic Storage 
Case 


Brown® 
SS/DD/RH 
DS/DD/RH 
High Den 


11.99 

14.99 
31.59 


SS/ 

DS/ 


22.89 

34.99 


Head Cleaning 
Kits—Clean From 
10-260 Times 
8.95 to 29.95 


5 Vi" 


Maxell® 

SS/DD/RH 12.39 
DS/DD/RH 16.59 
High Den 31.69 


SS/DD 

96TPI 21.89 
DS/DD 

96TPI 25.89 


3J4" 


SS/ 22. 
DS/ 33. 


8 " 


SS/DD 24.89 
DS/DD 26.89 


3M® 

SS/DD/RH 13.59 
DS/DD/RH 16.69 
High Den 31.79 


SS/DD 

96TPI 20.59 
DS/DD 

96TPI 25.09 


SS/ 22. 
DS/ 35. 


SS/SD 19.89 
SS/DD 23.89 
DS/DD 27.89 


Ring 

King Storage 

Units 




1 3M Data Cartridges 

514” 




3!4" 




DC-1000 

12.61 

15 - 

2.00 

+ .20 

ship 

20 - 

2.50 + 

.20 

ship 

DC-300 A 

17.85 

35 - 

5.99 

+ 2.00 

ship 

50 - 

15.00 + 

2.00 

ship 

DC-300 XLP 

19.37 

50 - 

8.95 

+ 2.00 

ship 

8 ” 




DC-600 A 

20.60 

70 - 

15.22 

+ 2.00 

ship 

70 - 

23.97 + 

3.00 

ship 

Ship 5.00 per 10 


j\ 4 , NORTH HILLS CORP INT’L 

3564 Rolling View Dr. White Bear Lake MN 55110 
^1-800-328-3472 MN Call Collect 612-770-0485 
All Disks Are 100% Certified — Have A Lifetime Warranty. 
All 8” & 514” Have Tyvek Envelopes, User Labels, W/P Tabs 
TERMS—VISA, MC, Prepaid-MO or Cert. Check, COD Add 3.00 
SHIPPING— 514” & 3Vz" - 3.00 per 100 or Fewer 
— 8” - 4.00 per 100 or Fewer 
— Storage Units and Cartridges As Shown 
”AII Orders Are Shipped In 24 Hrs.” "Never Undersold” 

Prices Subject To Change - Call For Quantity Prices - Min Order 2 Boxes 
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Continued from page 62— 

ReadySetGo require you to install 
the LaserWriter driver yourself, 
PageMaker includes it—all you do is 
select “LaserWriter” from a menu. 

PageMaker’s chief limitation, com¬ 
pared to MacPublisher and Keady- 
SetGo, is its sheer size. Because it 
requires two disks, you’ll be faced 
with lots of disk swapping when 
you’re moving files. And because it’s 
a more sophisticated program, there’s 
more to learn. But PageMaker is so 
full of enticing capabilities that I was 
eager to put into print ideas that I’d 
had for years but never had the 
drafting and production facilities—or 
skills—to pull off. Of the three Macin¬ 
tosh page-makeup programs, Page¬ 
Maker fits the needs of by far the 
widest audience, from publishers of 
casual newsletters to designers of 
professional promotional materials. 
All three of the Macintosh page- 
I makeup programs provide the ease 
of use and interactive design conve¬ 
niences that make them comfortable 
for anyone who has experience with 
a personal computer, and it’s likely 
that such a user will be happy with 
the near-typeset quality that these 
programs produce. But for anyone 
with experience in professional pub¬ 
lishing, near-typeset quality and 
true typesetting are two different 
things (see “Bring the Power of Pub¬ 
lishing to Your PC” on page 56). 

Indeed, the professional or cor¬ 
porate publisher who demands full- 
fledged typesetting capabilities will, 
at least for the time being, have to 
either use a typesetting house or 
choose from the considerably more 
expensive—and considerably more 
difficult—IBM PC page-makeup pro¬ 
grams. New products are coming 
down from the world of typesetting 
to the IBM PC at a furious pace, so 
the ones we’ve looked at are a rep¬ 
resentative sample rather than an 
exhaustive collection. In the spirit of 
desktop publishing, though, we’ve 
chosen IBM PC programs that will 
drive laser printers as well as true 
typesetting equipment. 

ScenicWriter 

Scenic Computer Systems’ $995 
ScenicWriter has no interactive, on¬ 
screen page-makeup capabilities, 
I and its graphics are limited to bars 


PAGE MAKING 

I ON YOUR MICRO I 

and boxes. All you see on the screen 
is text, and it does not necessarily 
appear as it will on your final publi¬ 
cation. But ScenicWriter’s ability to 
transform text that you input or im¬ 
port into beautifully formatted docu¬ 
ments from the Hewlett-Packard 
LaserJet (for which it’s especially 
tailored) or a Varityper typesetter 
make it an attractive product for 


Th 


HE FIRST WAVE 
of microcomputer 
page-makeup software 
offers impressive 
capabilities, but 
it’s also a bellwether 
of even more exciting 
tools to come. 


serious publishers of multipage doc¬ 
uments, especially if those publica¬ 
tions require frequent updating. 

Formatting, ScenicWriter’s real 
forte, is controlled entirely by 
embedded codes and dot commands 
similar to those in WordStar. The 
package supports multicolumn lay¬ 
outs and automatically creates in¬ 
dexes, tables of contents, backward 
and forward cross-references that 
adjust with additions or deletions, 
chapter headings, footnotes, and 
even cropping and registration 
marks. It excels at handling multi¬ 
level, nested indentations and offers 
a macro capability that lets you auto¬ 
mate repetitive functions across 
hundreds of pages. ScenicWriter 
does not offer kerning, however, and 
the current version has no automatic 
hyphenation. 

Scenic says that by the time this 
article is published a free upgrade 
will have alleviated one of my main 
objections to ScenicWriter: because 
it’s a p-System program (rather than 
MS- or PC-DOS), you have to put it 
in a separate partition on a hard 
disk. With the upgrade, the program 
will work under the IBM PC’s stan¬ 
dard operating system. A second 
free upgrade will add dictionary- 


based automatic hyphenation and 
optional line numbering, and an 
extra-cost option planned for fall 
release will allow you to cable a 
Macintosh to the IBM PC and add 
a MacPaint file to a ScenicWriter 
document while it’s printing. 

Once I shook off the interactive 
dazzle from the three Macintosh pro¬ 
grams, I began to realize that Scenic- 
Writer would be entirely appropri¬ 
ate for many long texts that are now 
handled in more tedious and time- 
consuming ways. If you’re out to 
create a 300-page book with few 
graphic elements, ScenicWriter’s the 
publishing tool for you. 

Do-It 

While ScenicWriter shines as a 
very efficient handler of hundreds of 
pages of text, Studio Software’s Do¬ 
lt is at the other extreme among the 
IBM PC page-makeup programs. It’s 
tailored to meet the needs of profes¬ 
sional graphic artists working on 
highly designed one-page mechani¬ 
cals for advertisement and promo¬ 
tional purposes. 

lb create an advertising flyer with 
Do-It, for instance, you’d start by 
sketching the design on paper-Do- 
It is not as flexible as the Macintosh 
programs in rearranging items once 
they’re on its layout page. Next, 
you’d transfer your sketch to the Do- 
It layout, which shows a drawing 
board with icons and rulers. The 
icons (and therefore, functions) in 
Do-It are intended to be familiar to 
graphic artists—you’ll find a T- 
square for positioning, a stat camera 
for making copies, and a blue pencil 
for defining columns for text and 
windows for graphics. 

The text for your flyer must be 
created on a word processor, and you 
identify each separate unit with sim¬ 
ple descriptive labels. Do-It displays 
a list of these labels, and you enter 
type specs—font, size, and leading 
for each. Finally, you indicate where 
the text goes on your layout page by 
inserting the labels into their respec¬ 
tive boxes, 


While it might seem that Do-It is 
more tedious and less flexible than 
the Macintosh software, its typo¬ 
graphic capabilities far outclass those 
of less expensive programs. You can 
set the spacing between words, char- 
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Famous Canon National Brand 


10" Carriage 


HI-SPEED 


15" Carriage 


PRINTER SALE 

Below Wholesale Cost Prices!!! 

• 160-180 CPS * High Speed Dot Matrix * Letter Quality Modes 

* Tractor/Friction * 4 Character Styles * Business or Personal 
• Programmable Characters • 2K Buffer *15 Day Free Trial 

• ONE YEAR IMMEDIATE REPLACEMENT WARRANTY 

Check these features & prices 

10" Printer 

List $499.00 

$ 199 °° 

Call for Volume Discounts 

15" Printer 


\ 


\ 




Super Graphics! 

Print Sample 

*** NLQ PICA PRINTING *** 

CANON IMPACT MATRIX PRINTER CANC 
CANON IMPACT m A T PR 


List $699.00 


$249 


00 


Call for Volume Discounts 


(IBM - Commodore) 

Printing Method 

Impact dot matrix 

Printing Speed 

160 CPS at standard character printing 
27 CPS at NLQ character printing 
Printing Direction 
Text Mode — Bi-directional 
Graphic Mode — Unidirectional 
Print Head Life 
100 million characters 
Printing Characters 
Standard 11x9 dot matrix 
NLQ 23 x 18 dot matrix 
Character size: 2 x 2.42 mm (standard) 
Character set: Full ASCII character set (96), 
32 special European characters 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Down Loading 

11x9 dot matrix; NLQ 23 x 18 dot matrix 
optional 

Print Buffer 

2K-byte utility buffer 

Image Printing 

Image Data: Vertical 8, 9 and/or 16 dot 
Resolution: Horizontal 60 dots/inch 
Horizontal 120 dots/inch (double density) 

Horizontal 240 dots/inch (quadruple density) 

Interface 

8-bit parallel interface (Centronics type) 

Paper 

Plain paper, Roll paper, Single sheet, 

Fanfold, Multipart paper: max. 3 sheets 
(original plus 2) 


Interfaces 


(Apple - Atari - Etc.) 

Ink Ribbon Cartridge 

Ribbon Life: 3 million characters/cartridge 
Maximum Number of Characters 

Standard: 10 cpi 80 cpI 

Enlarged: 5 cpi 40 cpi 

Condensed: 17.1 cpi 136 cpi 

Condensed enlarged: 8.5 cpi 68 cpi 
Elite: 12 cpi 96 cpi 

Elite enlarged: 6 cpi 48 cpi 

NLQ pica: 10 cpi 80 cpi 

NLQ pica enlarged: 5 cpi 40 cpi 

Physical Dimensions 
Size: 15 3 / 4 m x 12 5/8" x 4 3/8" (10") 

Weight: 17.6 lbs. (10") 

Cartridge Ribbon. 

List $29.95. Sale $19.95. 


1 


IBM $89.00 


Apple $59.00 


Atari $59.00 


Commodore $39.00 


Add $13.50 ($15.00 for 15" Printers) for shipping, handling and 
insurance. Illinois residents please add 6% tax. Add $20.00 for 
CANADA, PUERTO RICO, HAWAII, ALASKA, APO-FPO orders. 
Canadian orders must be in U.S. dollars. WE DO NOT EXPORT TO 
OTHER COUNTRIES, EXCEPT CANADA. 

Enclose Cashiers Check, Money Order or Personal Check. Allow 14 
days for delivery, 2 to 7 days for phone orders, 1 day express mail! 
VISA — MASTER CARD — C.O.D. No C.O.D. to Canada, APO-FPO 


COMPUTER DIRECT 

We Love Our Customers 

22292 N. Pepper Rd., Barrington, III. 60010 

312/382-5050 to order 
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What the world really needs 
isa69cent 

Double Sided) Double Density Diskette 
with a LIFETIME WARRANTY! 


And DISK WORLD! has it. 


Introducing Super Star Diskettes: 
the high quality diskette with 
the lowest price 

and the best LIFETIME WARRANTY! 


In the course of selling more than a million diskettes 
every month, we’ve learned something: higher prices don t 
necessarily mean higher quality. 

In fact, we’ve found that a good diskette manufacturer 
simply manufactures a good diskette...no matter what 
they charge for it. (By way of example, consider that none 
of the brands that we carry has a return rate of greater than 
1/1,000th of 1 percent!) 

In other words, when people buy a more expensive 
diskette, they aren’t necessarily buying higher quality. 

The extra money might be going toward flashier adver¬ 
tising, snazzier packaging or simply higher profits. 

But the extra money in a higher price isn t buying better 

qU AN of the good manufacturers put out a good diskette. 
Period. 

How to cut diskette prices 
.. .without cutting quality. 

Now this discovery posed a dilemma: how to cut the 

price of diskettes without lowering the quality. „ 

There are about 85 companies claiming to be diskette 
manufacturers. 

Trouble is, most of them aren t manufacturers. 

Rather they are fabricators or marketers, taking other 
company’s components, possibly doing one or more steps 
of the processing themselves and pasting their labels on 
the finished product. 

The new Eastman Kodak diskettes, for example are one 
of these. So are IBM 5V4" diskettes. Same for DYSAN 
Polaroid and many, many other familiar diskette brand 
names. Each of these diskettes is manufactured in whole 
or in part by another company! 

So we decided to act just like the big guys. That s how 
we would cut diskette prices...without lowering the 
quality. 

We would go out and find smaller companies to manu¬ 
facture a diskette to our specifications...specifications 
which are higher than most...and simply create our own 
“name brand” diskette. 

Name brand diskettes that offered high quality at low 
prices. 


DISKETTE STORAGE 
CASES 


DISK CADDIES 

The original flip-up holder for 
10 5V4" diskettes. Beige or Grey 
only. 

$1.65 ea. + .20 Shpng. 

DISKETTE 70 STORAGE 

Dust-free storage for 70 5V4" 
diskettes. Six dividers included. 
An excellent value. 

$9.95 ea.+$3.00 Shpng. 


HOURS' 

Human: 8AM-6PM Central Time, Monday through Friday 
Answering Machine: 6PM-8AM, All Times 
MCI MAIL: 24 hours a day. 


DISK WORLD!, INC. 
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Super Star diskettes are sold in multiples of 50 only. Diskettes are 
shipped with white Tyvec sleeves, reinforced hubs, user ID labels 
and write-protect tabs. 

Boy, did we get lucky. Our Super Star 
Diskettes are the same ones you’ve been 

using for years.. .without knowing it. 

In our search for the low priced, high quality diskette of 
our dreams, we found something even more interesting. 

We found that there are several manufacturers who 
don’t give a hoot about the consumer market for their 
diskettes. They don’t spend millions of dollars in advertis¬ 
ing trying to get you, the computer user, to use their 
diskettes. 

Instead, they concentrate their efforts on turning out the 
highest quality diskettes they can...because they sell 
them to the software publishers, computer manufacturers 
and other folks who (in turn) put their name on them.. .and 
sell them for much higher prices to you! 

After all, when a software publisher or computer manu¬ 
facturer or diskette marketer puts their name on a diskette, 
they want it to work time after time, everytime. (Especially 
software publishers who have the nasty habit of copy- 
protecting their originals!) 


HOWTO ORDER: 


ORDERS ONLY: 

1-800-621-6827 
(In Illinois: 1-312-256-7140) 
INQUIRIES: 

1-312-256-7140 

FOR FASTEST SERVICE, USE NO-COST MCI MAIL: 
Our address is DISKORDER. Its a FREE MCI MAIL 
letter No charge to you. (Situation permitting, we II 
ship these orders in 24 hours or less.) 

SHIPPING: 5'/4" & 3W DISKETTES-Add $3.00 per each 
100 or fewer diskettes. OTHER ITEMS: Add shipping charges 
as shown in addition to other shipping charges. PAYMENT: 
VISA, MASTERCARD and Prepaid orders accepted. COD OR¬ 
DERS: Add additional $5.00 special handling charge. APO, 
FP0 AK HI & PR ORDERS: Include shipping charges as 
shown and additional 5% of total order amount to cover PAL 
and insurance. We ship only to United States addresses, except 
for those listed above. TAXES: Illinois residents, add 7/o 

sakistax. M|NIMUM ORDER: $35.00. 


Super Star Diskettes. You already know 
how good they are. Now you can buy 
them...cheap. 

Well, that’s the story. 

Super Star diskettes don’t roll off the boat from Pago- 
Pago or emerge from a basement plant just east ot 

^SupeT Star diskettes have been around tor years...and 
you’ve used them for years as copy-protected software 
oriqinals, unprotected originals. Sometimes, depending 
on which computer you own, the system master may have 
been on a Super Star diskette. And maybe more than once, 
vou’ve bought a box or two or more of Super Star diskettes 
without knowing it. They just had some “big company s 

name on them. j _ . ... „ , . nf 

Super Star Diskettes are good. So good that a lot ot 
major software publishers, computer manufacturers and 
other diskette marketers buy them in the tens or hundreds 
of thousands. 

We buy them in the millions. 

And than we sell them to you. 

Cheap. 

When every little bit counts, 
it’s Super Star Diskettes. 

You’ve used them a hundred times...under different 

Pa Now you can buy the real McCoy, the same diskette that 
major software publishers, computer manufacturers and 
diskette marketers buy...and call their own. 

We simply charge less. 


Super Special! 


Order 50 Super Star Diskettes 
and we’ll be happy to sell you an 
Amaray Media-Mate 50 for only 
$8.75, shipping included...a lot 
less than the suggested retail price 
of $15.95. 

Regular DISK WORLD! price: $9.69 ea. / 
X. + $2.00 Shpng. _ 


The Super Star 
LIFETIME WARRANTY! 


Super Star Diskettes are unconditionally warranted 
aqainst defects in original material and workmanship 
so long as owned by the original purchaser. Returns 
are simple: just send the defective diskettes with proof 
of purchase, postage-paid by you with a short expla¬ 
nation of the problem, and we’ll send you the replace¬ 
ments. (Incidentally, coffee stained diskettes and 
diskettes with staples driven through them dont 
qualify as “defective”.) 


WE WILL MEET OR BEAT ANY NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED PRICE 

ON THE SAME PRODUCTS AND QUANTITIES 
SUBJECT TO THE SAME TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 


629 Green Bay Road 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 
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RAGE MAKING 

ON YOUR MICRO 


acters, lines, and paragraphs, set 
guidelines for minimum and max¬ 
imum word spaces in fully-justified 
columns, select automatic kerning, 
and control multilevel indents. In 
addition, the software can wrap text 
around space reserved for graphics 
and automatically hyphenate words 
using a 40,000-word exception dic¬ 
tionary. 

Do-It doesn’t yet offer a simple 
way of electronically moving graph¬ 
ics into its layout page, nor does it 
have drawing facilities built in—it’s 
back to the literal drawing board for 
these chores. Another limitation is 
that the program can’t handle stan¬ 
dard formats from page to page or 
flow text from one page to the next. 
(A promised Batch Pagination Tbol 
Kit, scheduled for release later this 
year, is supposed to include these 
features.) Nonetheless, Do-It is easy 
to learn and use, and it shines as an 
electronic art board for creating 
unique pages. But at $3000 to $4000 
(depending on configuration), it’s 
definitely a program designed with 
professional graphic artists in mind. 

SuperPage 

ScenicWriter and Do-It represent 
opposite ends of the applications 
spectrum of the IBM PC software 
reviewed here, but Bestinfo’s $7000, 
five-disk SuperPage aims to do it all. 
However, the ultimate in capability 
comes at the price of ease of use The 
package was undoubtedly the most 
difficult program to learn and use of 
all those I looked at. 

But SuperPage deserves attention 
for a couple of reasons. First, its 
capabilities for managing text far ex¬ 
ceed those of any of the other pro¬ 
grams tested, hinting at what we can 
expect from microcomputer typeset- 
ting/page-makeup programs in the 
future. And second, I’m sure that 
some publications and corporate 
publishing departments—those with 
small production budgets, with fre¬ 
quent tight deadlines, or with a need 
for the security in-house publishing 
affords—would find SuperPage so 
good at saving money and time that 
they’d chain themselves to the PC 
until they learned to make the pro¬ 
gram sing. 

You work with three elements in 
SuperPage—page style, background 


(running heads, column rules, and 
the like), and galley style. Once you 
map out areas for text, you can sit 
back and watch as a word-processing 
file flows in and automatically wraps 
to fit. You can also type text direct¬ 
ly into SuperPage—typesetting at 
the same time you’re designing a 
page. Defaults that go into action 
when you begin filling a page (or 
several pages) can include specs such 
as fonts, type size, automatic leading, 
automatic paragraph spacing, in¬ 
denting levels, tracking tables, maxi¬ 
mum and minimum spacing between 
words, vertical justification between 
lines and paragraphs and above 
subheads, automatic kerning, and 
widow/orphan control. The results 
are nothing short of remarkable, 
especially in that you see it all hap¬ 
pening right before your eyes. 

One page I worked with, for exam¬ 
ple, had text in a three-column for¬ 
mat wrapped around a two-column 
picture digitized with an image scan¬ 
ner. The text started filling the first 
column at the top left (automatically 
beginning with a line that said it was 
continued from the previous page), 
skipped over the inserted drawing, 
continued filling to the bottom of 
that column, moved on into the sec¬ 
ond column (where it again skipped 
the picture area), and finished up at 
the bottom of column three with the 
automatic “continued on page 4” 
line. SuperPage can just as easily fill 
irregular shapes—in one of its tu¬ 
torials, you pour text into an area 
shaped like the Liberty Bell and the 
program adjusts text on each line to 
fill the shape. And of course, the 
software automatically adjusts text 
throughout the document when you 
make any change. 

If you’re planning to self-publish 
small documents only now and then, 
laying out $7000 for this program 
would be like buying a Maserati just 
for trips to the corner store. Origi¬ 
nally developed at a weekly news¬ 
paper to help out with ad work, 
SuperPage best suits tabloid news¬ 
paper publishers and midsize maga¬ 
zines that need the flexibility of 
sending fully-composed pages to a 
typesetter very close to deadline. 
It’s particularly good for the kind of 
detailed tabular forms and long, 
complex documents that give type¬ 


setters nightmares. Occasional 
users, however, will find its complex¬ 
ity and price overwhelming. 

No Conclusion in Sight 

The market for microcomputer 
page-makeup software is exploding. 
Microsoft, for instance, recently an¬ 
nounced a $195 Macintosh program 
called Typographer; while a produc¬ 
tion version wasn’t available in time 
for review, a look at a prerelease ver¬ 
sion suggests this package will be a 
very strong performer. Also Bill 
Bates’s new Just Text (Knowledge 
Engineering, GPO Box 2139, New 
York, NY 10116) elegantly imple¬ 
ments PostScript for maximum type¬ 
setting functionality from the Laser¬ 
Writer. 

As these new products and the up¬ 
grades to programs already on the 
market suggest, we’ll see significant 
advances in the next year. Develop¬ 
ers are still groping for exactly what 
capabilities users need. 

If you expect your publication to 
generate income, buy the best pro¬ 
gram—or system—you can find. 
Dedicated systems designed solely 
for electronic publishing may still be 
the most cost-effective alternative 
for true typeset quality (see “A 
Resource List” on page 130). But if 
you’re looking for a way to save 
money and/or time, or if you need 
easy access to tools and skills other¬ 
wise unavailable, a microcomputer- 
based program could well do the 
trick. (See “Reviewer’s Notes” in the 
boxes that accompany this article for 
descriptions of the most appropriate 
applications of each program.) 

The first wave of software for desk¬ 
top publishing is a bellwether. The 
advantages page-makeup programs 
offer over traditional methods are 
impressive, but current development 
efforts are bound to give us publish¬ 
ing software with greater power and 
lower prices. As with financial mod¬ 
eling, word processing, database 
management, and other tasks that 
the microcomputer has revolution¬ 
ized, the first software packages to 
hit the market create breathless ex¬ 
citement, but the real performers 
evolve from the pioneers. □ 

Barbara Robertson, a journalist based in Mill Valley, 
California, edited the Whole Earth Software 
Catalog 1.0 and 2.0. 
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Continued from page 64 — 
pages per month. This page-per- 
month recommendation is an esti¬ 
mate, which Hewlett-Packard says is 
defined by limitations in paper han¬ 
dling. Large printing jobs—those 
over 100 pages—require frequent 
refilling of the paper tray, and the 
company says such jobs are better 
handled by a larger machine. 

The LaserJet is a fast, quiet alter¬ 
native to a daisy-wheel printer, and 
its high-quality type is well suited to 
most office applications. But its 
graphics limitations make it less 
than the perfect desktop publishing 
tool. 

The Apple LaserWriter 

Apple Computer Inc. took a very 
different approach to laser printing 
one that fits the concept of the Mac¬ 
intosh Office as well as one that is 
better suited to desktop publishing. 

Like the HP printer, the Apple 
LaserWriter uses an internal 68000 
microprocessor, but the LaserWriter 
also has a whopping 1.5 megabytes 
of RAM and a half megabyte of 
ROM that stores a library of fonts 
and a graphics programming lan¬ 
guage-called PostScript-to permit 
sophisticated graphics manipulation 
and full-page graphics at a resolution 
of 300 dots per inch. 

Equally important, the Apple 
printer comes with 13 different type¬ 
faces that can be sized as small 
as 4 points up to a mind-boggling 
720 points (in which a single letter 
would stand 10 inches high). All type 
styles can be underlined, outlined, 
or shadowed. 

All of this power does not come 
cheaply, though. The LaserWriter 
lists for $6995. 

A large part of the LaserWriters 
power resides in the PostScript 
graphics language. PostScript uses 
algorithms to define graphics. It is 
even able to generate graphics and 
text that are beyond the personal 
computer’s display ability. (The 
LaserWriter’s built-in processing 
capability translates PostScript into 
bit patterns recognized by the laser 
printer.) 

PostScript allows the LaserWriter 
to do almost anything within the 
limitations of its one-color, 300 by 
300 resolution. Images—graphics or 


I LASER PRINTERS I 

I LASERJET/LASERWRITER I 

text-can be rotated and printed at 
any angle. The outline of a type font 
is stored in one size in the Laser¬ 
Writer ROM and mathematically 
resized as needed. Fonts not in the 
LaserWriter ROM can be encoded 
on disk and downloaded to the ma¬ 
chine, and graphics such as halftones 
and fill patterns can be generated 
through the printer whether or not 
they can be displayed on-screen. 

The LaserWriter is easy to use. It 
connects to a Macintosh via the Ap- 
pldlhlk network, which costs about 
$100 per connection, including the 
cable. Tb use the printer, you have 
to install the LaserWriter printer 
driver on your applications disks—a 
process done with a few clicks of the 
mouse. Then you turn the machine 
on and wait while it goes through a 
couple of minutes of internal diag¬ 
nostics and prints a test page (a pic¬ 
ture of a LaserWriter, it so happens) 
to show you everything is OK. 

The LaserWriter doesn’t work 
quite as fast as the HP LaserJet 
even though it uses the same print 
engine. We tested the LaserWriter 
with the standard 10-point Courier 
font and found it took 35 seconds, or 
12 seconds longer than the LaserJet, 
to print a single page. A second test, 
of the same eight pages we ran on 
the HP LaserJet, took 3 minutes 19 
seconds (47 seconds for the first 
page, 32 more seconds for the second 
page, 25 seconds for the third page, 
and a steady 19 seconds per page 
after that), which was 1 minute 4 
seconds longer than on the LaserJet 
but still more than twice as fast as 
on a daisy-wheel printer. 

The differences in speed are due, 
in part, to the different ways the 
Macintosh and the IBM PC transmit 
information to printers. And because 
the HP and Apple printers were 
driven by different computers (for 
now, the LaserWriter is compatible 
only with the Macintosh), our bench¬ 
mark times may not represent the 
true difference in print speeds of the 
two printers. However, the tests do 
point up the LaserWriter’s intrinsi¬ 
cally slower speed. 

That slowdown has to do with the 
way the LaserWriter processes in¬ 
formation. Tb print a character, the 
machine first has to compute a bit 
map of that character in size, style, 


and position. Creating size and place¬ 
ment data by algorithm takes time. 
Three type styles—10-point Courier, 
12-point Helvetica, and 12-point 
Times Roman-are stored in ROM. 
Others have to be calculated and 
stored in the 150K bytes of RAM re¬ 
served for that purpose. Predictably, 
characters not already in ROM or 
RAM take longer to print. 

But if you need the LaserWriter’s 
special graphics features, the dif¬ 
ferences in speed are small enough 
to overlook. 

Making a Choice 

In general, both printers are nice¬ 
ly suited to many publishing proj¬ 
ects. A fair question, however, is 
whether or not they’re cost-effective, 
and the answer to that certainly de¬ 
pends upon your needs. 

Manufacturers argue that the cost 
is amortized somewhat because these 
printers are high volume and can be 
used by many people all day long. 
But in fact, the duty rating of 2000 
pages per month (Apple claims 4000) 
can’t really be considered high 
volume. 

Furthermore, maintenance costs 
must be considered. Like copy ma¬ 
chines, laser printers require re¬ 
placement of toner cartridges, and 
the companies estimate they will re¬ 
quire service every 18 months or so 
if used at full capacity. 

Those caveats aside, businesses 
that need high print quality and 
speed will certainly find the HP 
LaserJet suitable. Though you could 
buy a daisy-wheel printer for about 
half the price, the LaserJet’s quiet 
operation and ability to easily mix 
type fonts and low-resolution graph¬ 
ics—things a daisy wheel cannot 
do—may make it worth the outlay. 

The higher-priced Apple Laser¬ 
Writer, on the other hand, is tailored 
for people who must produce sophis¬ 
ticated high-quality graphics. Its 
capabilities are stunning—but so is 
its price. 

Whether or not you decide to in¬ 
vest in laser technology, the Laser¬ 
Writer and LaserJet open up new 
possibilities by bringing the power 
of versatile, high-quality printers to 
microcomputers._ 

Jonathan Sacks is a former West Coast editor of 
Popular Computing. 
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DISK WORLD! Is proud to introduce 
the lowest-priced. LIFETIME-WARRANTY 


diskette* ever* 

And they’re BRAND NAME PRODUCT to boot! 


5.25 "SSDD*.69 ea. 5.25" DSDD-+.79 ea. 
5.25" DSDD-HD-* S 2.25 ea. 

3.50" SSDDh s 2.09 ea. 3.50" DSDD-> 5 2.55 ea 


Introducing Wabash Pinnacle Series Diskettes. 

Two years ago, if you’d told me I’d be writing this ad, I would 
have laughed. 

At that time, Wabash diskettes were synonymous with 
“s—t”. 

Just saying that quality control was poor would be 
charitable. 

So much was wrong that DISK WORLD wouldn’t sell them. 

That was yesterday. 

Kearney-National Inc., a $202-million division of a much 
larger company, came into Wabash. 

Out went the old management, the old methods, the old 
production techniques.. .and in went a lot of new people, ideas, 
production lines and some really imaginative thinking. 

The end result. 

Today, I’m proud to offer you the Wabash Pinnacle Series of 
diskettes at the prices shown. 

This isn’t evolution in diskette manufacturing: it’s revolution. 

Here’s what you get. 

Wabash Pinnacle diskettes are 
...certified 100% Error Free 
.. .are coverd by a LIFETIME WARRANTY 
...meet or exceed all industry specifications (by quite 
some distance) 

...and are simply the best value in diskettes available 
today. 

The torture test. 

Considering Wabash’s earlier dubious reputation, I wasn't 
exactly a true believer when their Director of Marketing came 
into my office with samples. 

So I took a box at random, selected a disk, bent the thing 
every which way and slipped it into my IBM-PC. 

It formatted. It booted. It stored and retrieved data. 

That wasn’t enough. 

I gave samples of the diskettes to Curt Rostenbach and, in 
turn, to Tom Streit, both hackers of long experience and mem¬ 
bers of the Waukegan (Illinois) Apple Users Group. 

Tom really went at it. 

Fie took a quartz-halogen lamp, aimed it at the diskette until 
it started to smoke (and melt)...and then formatted, booted 
the diskette and stored and retrieved data! 

The same terribly (and intentionally) mutilated diskette ran 
on an ITT, Corona and IBM. 

Curt was nicer. 

Fie simply bent the diskette every which way...and it still 
formatted, booted and ran on his Apple. 

The best buy I’ve ever seen. 

DISK WORLD!, Inc. sells more flexible magnetic media by 
mail-order than anyone else in the world. 

I, as President of the corporation, won’t tolerate a product 
with a failure rate of more than 1/1000th of 1 percent. 

I also don’t like companies who try to milk a "quality” or 
"premium" image for a higher price like Dysan and Verbatim 
did...until they failed. 

As President of DISK WORLD!, Inc., my motto is simple: "the 
best diskette for the least amount of money." 

Wabash is it. 

Right now, there is no better value than the Wabash Pinnacle 
Series of diskettes. 

Granted, you have to buy a hundred at a time, but so what? 
Split the order with friends, relatives, co-workers or even your 
worst enemies. 

The key thing is to get the most diskette for the money. 

And this is it. 

(Incidentally, as a corporation, we put our money where our 


Based on multiples of 100 each. 

Boxed in 10’s with heavy-duty cardboard sleeves, user ID labels, 
reinforced hubs (where appropriate) and write-protect tabs. 



mouth is. Our first order for Wabash Pinnacle Diskettes was 
1.5-million units.) 

That’s an awful lot of faith and confidence. 

But, then again, I have the diskette that Tom Streit literally 
melted.. .and kept on running. 

The truth about $1.00 or less diskettes. 

More and more ads are popping up offering diskettes for 
$1.00 or less. 

By the same token, more and more people who were selling 
used cars a few months ago are now selling diskettes by mail. 

We did a little survey of current ads for diskettes advertised 
for a dollar or less and did some analysis of the market and 
here’s what we found as it applies to 5.25" DSDD diskettes 
“supposedly” selling for a dollar or less. 

ACTUAL 



ADVERTISED 

PRICE 

ACTUAL 

VENDOR: 

LOW PRICE: 

PER 100: 

MFGR.: 

Unitech 

.89 ea. 

.92 ea. 

Unspecified. 

Datatech 

.99 ea. 

.99 ea. 

Unspecified. 

Computer Club 

.95 ea. 

.98 ea. 

Unspecified. 


.99 ea. 

1.02 ea. 

Unspecified. 

Communications 



& Electronics 

.49 ea. 

.80 ea. 

Unspecified. 

Precision Data 

.89 ea. 

.93 ea. 

Unspecified. 

Diskette Connec. 

.93 ea. 

.93 ea. 

Unspecified. 

Comp Soft Serv. 

.77 ea. 

.77 e a. 
+ shpg. 

Unspecified. 

Computer/Computer 
DISK WORLD 

.99 ea. 

.89 ea. 

.99 ea. 
.92 ea. 

Unspecified. 

Wabash 




Datatech 


The real truth about $1.00 or less diskettes. 

It costs all diskette manufacturers about the same to pro¬ 
duce a diskette. Some may charge more because they want to 
project a "premium quality" image, ala the late, lamented 
Dysan who bought their basic media from 3M. 

Some charge less because they sell a sub-standard prod¬ 
uct...and we’re not foolish enough to name names here. 

But here’s the truth about the $1.00 or less diskette market. 

It falls into four categories: 

1. The DISK WORLD’S of the universe who simply are so big 
that they can buy first quality product in massive quantities and 
choose to pass on the savings to you. (Precision Data and 
Diskette Connection on BRAND NAME products also fall into 
this category.) 


2. The people who buy "cosmos"...stud Imm major manu¬ 
facturers that usually hits quality control standards, but is 
cosmetically blemished and thus can’t hi: packaged and sold 
under the manufacturer’s own name. 

3. “Duplicator Quality". Uncertified media, usually below 
manufacturer’s own standards and frequently below ANSI and 
IBM standards. Sold on an "as-is" basis with the understand¬ 
ing that the manufacturer’s name will never bo divulged. Usual¬ 
ly about a 20% reject rate...as compared to DISK WORLD'S 
standard of less than 1 /1000th of 1 % reject/return rate. Next to 
garbage, this is the source of most diskettes advertised at a 
dollar or less. 

They may work...and then again they may not. (Frankly, the 
odds at the Blackjack table in Las Vegas are more in your favor.) 

4. Garbage. Stuff that shouldn’t be sold at all. But some 
manufacturers are hurting for cash, so they sell it anyway. 
(After all, they want to meet their payroll. Look what happens 
when you don’t: you become a Dysan or Verbatim. Lots of 
history, but no money.) More and more garbage is being 
dumped into the market as manufacturers become pressed for 
cash and are motivated into selling anything and everything 
they can manufacture. (Read the article in FORBES about 
Verbatim and its "Bonus" brand.) 

Finally, the Taiwanese counterfeiters are moving into the act. 
Perfect duplicates of the packaging of major manufacturers 
with one exception: the quality isn’t there. 

The Critical Factor. 

Only DISK WORLD!, Inc. offers fully brand-identified, 
LIFETIME-WARRANTY product for less than a dollar. 

Every one else offering 5.25" product for less than a buck 
doesn’t tell you who makes it. 

We do. 

And that ought to tell you a lot right there. 


Ordering & Shipping 
Instructions 


SHIPPING: Wabash Pinnacle Diskettes are sold in mul¬ 
tiples of 100 only. Shipping charges are $3.00 per 100, 
regardless of type or size. 

PAYMENT: VISA, MASTERCARD and PREPAID orders 
accepted. Corporations rated 3A2 or better and govern¬ 
ment and quasi-government open accounts are accepted 
on a NET 15 basis. 

C.O.D. orders are subject to a $5.00 special handling 
charge. (Sorry for the increase, but too many people have 
been refusing C.O.D. orders or using bad checks. It’s a 
classic example of a few “bad eggs” making life more 
expensive for everyone else.) 

APO, FPO, AK, HI & PR ORDERS: Include shipping as 
shown and an additional 5% of the total amount of the 
order to cover PAL and insurance. 

No other non-continental U.S. orders are accepted. 

TAXES: Illinois residents only, add 7%. 

MINIMUM ORDER: $35.00 
All orders subject to acceptance. 

Not responsible for typographical errors. 
ORDERS ONLY: 

1-800-621-6827 
(In Illinois: 1-312-256-7140) 

INQUIRIES & INFORMATION 
1-312-256-7140 

FOR FASTEST SERVICE, USE MCI MAIL: 

Just address “DISKORDER” 

(24-hour shipping on any item in stock 

if you order via MCI MAIL.) J 


DISK WORLD!, Inc. 


629 Green Bay Road 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 
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ZORBA „ 

PORTABLE COMPUTER 


FEATURES: 

• 9” GREEN OR AMBER CRT 

• 19 INDEPENDENT, 55 PROGRAM- 
ABLE FUNCTION KEYS 

• TWO 400K DSDD DRIVES 

• 64K BYTES 150 NS RAM 

• C BASIC COMPILER 

• IEEE 488 BUS MASTER PORT 

• 24.6 LBS 

• CPM 2.2 OPERATING SYSTEM 

• M80 (L80, LIB80, CREF80) 

• SOURCE CODE OF THE BIOS 
PLUS UTILITIES 



OPTIONS: 


16 BIT 256K RAM UPGRADE 
(8088 CPU) $600.00 

• 800K DSQD 96TPI DRIVES 
$150.00 

• COMPOSITE VIDEO OUTPUT 
$ 100.00 

• SOFT VINYL CASE $25.00 

• TUTOR KIT; $15.00 

(CPM, WORDSTAR, CALCSTAR) 

• SCHEMATIC SET $10.00 

• 10MB HARD DISK DRIVE 
$2149.00 

AVAILABLE JUNE 15th, 1985 


DATA COMMUNICATIONS 
SETUP PACKAGE 

• SERIAL & PARALLEL 
PRINTER PORT 

• DATA COMMUNICATION PORT 


bundled with 

WORDSTAR, MAIL MERG, SPELLSTAR, 
DATA STAR, REPORTSTAR, CALCSTAR 


$ 84&00 dealer inquiries invited 


$ 1049.00 


With Bundle 


W/O Bundle 


General Specifications 
ZORBA is the lowest cost full featured 
portable computer. This light weight com¬ 
puter is ruggedly packaged in a conve¬ 
nient carrying case. The case surrounds 
a strong inner chassis which further pro¬ 
tects the Z80A based computer with its 
two double sided double density disk 
400K drives, large easy to read 9 
display screen and well designed 
detachable keyboard. 


Keyboard 

Keyboard communicates serially with CPU 
Detachable with 2 foot coiled cord 
95 keys in standard QWERTY format 
13 Key Numeric pad . 

Independent Caps Lock and Shift Lock 
55 Software programmable function keys 
All keys auto-repeat after 1 second delay 
All Standard cursor and terminal control 
keys 


Specifications 
General Mechanical 
and Electrical 


ZORBA uses CP/M, the industry standard 
operating system, which means that a 
wide range of existing software is readily 
available to the user. 


The ZORBA users manual covers opera¬ 
tion of the unit, all supplied software and 
all interface and internal information. A 
system diskette is supplied with an 
system files and utilities. A second 
diskette contains the sources for all ZOR- 
BA software including BIOS, bblur, 
FORMAT, and PATCH. 


Disk System 

Controller: 

Drives: 


WD1793 

5.25 Double Sided, 
Double Density, 400K 
48 TPI 


Built-in disk interchange formats. Xerox 
820 (SD, DD), Kaycomp (DD), DEC 
VT-180 (SD), Osborne (SD) and IBM-PC 
(eq. CPM/86) and Televideo 802 
(Read/Write and Format compatibility) 
(Expandable to 82 Formats) 


Width 

Height 

Depth 

Weight 

Power 


-17.5 inches (44.45 cm) 

- 9.0 inches (22.86 cm) 

-16.0 inches (40.64 cm) 

-24.6 pounds (11.1 Kg) 
■80-130 VAC or 190-245 VAC 
50/60 Hz 
170 watts max 


Display 

isplay Tu 


Display'Tube: 

9” diagonal, Green or Amber 
High resolution display circuitry 
60 Hz refresh rate 


Display Format: 

25 lines x 80 columns 
5x7 Character Font with full descenders 
128 ASCII Characters 
8x9 32 Characters Graphic Font 
2K Memory Mapped Display Buffer 


’ c * C, 86 ... “ 

ssyaws* S&SlT.SSgFS 



GlBMI 

ifwi_ 

130 Bavwood Avenue, Longwood, Florida 32750 
305-830-8886 800-327-7182 


CPU Board 

Z80A CPU running at 4 Mhz with 
no wait states 

64K bytes of 150 ns RAM (58K after 
CP/M loaded) 

16K bytes of EPROM (2732) 
can be switched in and dy | oftWi 
12K available for user EPROMS 
8275 CRT controller, DMA driven 
1793 Floppy disk controller, SMC dat< 

Bipolar proms configure 10 addresses 
Fully structured interrupts prioritized 
bipolar proms 


Interfaces 

• Full asynchronous RS232 port with 
modem control. Baud rates and dat; 
translation and protocol programmal 

• Full asynchronous full duplex Re¬ 
port with hardware handshake (tor 
printers). Baud rates and protocol 
programmable. (Serial Printer Port) 

• One 8 Bit parallel port with indepen 
dent strobe and ready lines. Suppo 
Centronics interface with an avaiiat 
adaptor cable. 

• IEEE 488 Bus Master Port (ie: Gen 
Purpose Instrumentation Bus) not . 
ware Supported. 

. 21 Standard Software Programmab 
Baud Rates: 45.5 to 19,200 BPS 
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REACTIONS 

A showcase of comments, kudos, outcries, opinions, gripes, and grumblings 


Online Update 

I appreciate the space in your 
September issue (page 113) devoted 
to a review of my book Online, pub¬ 
lished by Microsoft Press. There was 
one point, however, that was mis¬ 
leading. 

Included with the book are six 
coupons that entitle the buyer to 
free subscriptions and connect time 
to MCI Mail, the Official Airline 
Guides, CompuServe’s Executive In¬ 
formation Service, NewsNet, West¬ 
ern Union, and Dialog. A seventh 
coupon entitles current Dow Jones 
News/Retrieval subscribers to two 
hours of free connect time, and 
allows nonsubscribers to purchase 
an introductory package that in¬ 
cludes a subscription and five hours 
of connect time (a $200 value) for 
$24.95. It is inaccurate to state that 
“many of the coupons earn ‘usage 
credits’ valid only after paying the 
normal subscription fee.” The “nor¬ 
mal” subscription fee for Dow Jones, 
the one service a reader would pos¬ 
sibly have to pay for, is $75. 

—Steve Lambert 

C/O MICROSOFT PRESS 
BELLEVUE, WA 

More good news: by dialing (800) 
257-511), anyone can get a free one- 
day password to Dow Jones News/ 
Retrieval, saving even the $2). 95 fee 
mentioned by Mr. Lambert. 

—Mike Nicita & Ron Petrusha 

Maynstream Correction 

In my Buyer’s Guide to tape backup 
systems for hard disks (September 
1985, page 61), I incorrectly stated 
that the Maynard Maynstream re¬ 
quires a “separate, time-consuming 
procedure” to create a file-by-file 
backup. Further investigation indi¬ 
cates that the Maynstream’s high¬ 
speed backup (10 megabytes stored 
in three minutes) is in fact a file-by- 
file backup. This is significant be¬ 


cause file-by-file backups allow much 
greater flexibility in recovering lost 
data. For instance, data saved in this 
way can be transferred to a different 
hard disk in the case of a total crash, 
which is not the case when only an 
image backup is made. 

My original impression was based 
on the Maynstream’s documentation, 
which is unclear as to what kind of 
backup is being made, and on tests 
performed using the various com¬ 
mands available to the Maynstream. 
I stand by my original assessment 
of this unit, which is that its “small 
size, terrific speed, and reasonable 
price make it appealing despite its 
below-average ease-of-use rating.” 
Technicians at Maynard indicated 
that new versions of the Mayn¬ 
stream’s software will be easier to 
use. I hope the improvements in¬ 
clude a new version of the manual. 

—Tan A. Summers 

Program Factory Fans 

For the readers who have written 
us, the Program Factory project of 
the month is now available as a 
monthly programming newsletter. 
Several Program Factory books and 
disks are also available. For more in¬ 
formation and a free sample of the 
newsletter, write to George Stewart, 
Program Factory, P.O. Box 137, Han¬ 
cock, NH 03449. 

Advice on Repairs 

I think Robert Scarola’s “When the 
Chips Are Down” (July 1985, page 
73) could do your readers a great 
disservice. First of all, he should 
have provided an explicit warning 
that any repairs you attempt could 
void any warranty that remains on 
the computer or peripherals. 

His third basic rule for trouble¬ 
shooting—if you’re not sure what 
you’re doing, don’t do it!’—should 
have killed the article right there. I 


suspect that 95% of computer own¬ 
ers have no business opening the 
case to make repairs unless they are 
willing to accept the fact that they 
may turn a minor malfunction into 
a major disaster. 

The suggestion that “often, clean¬ 
ing the metal connectors with a fine- 
grade of sandpaper will clear up the 
problem” is incredible. Anyone try¬ 
ing this little trick on gold-plated 
connectors may as well throw the 
connectors away. The corrosion/oxi¬ 
dation will come off quite easily 
using a soft eraser. 

As for turning the average user 
loose inside his computer with a 
soldering iron, I shudder at the 
thought. He wouldn’t know a bad 
soldering joint if he saw one, and 
unless he has had training in that 
area, he would have a very slim 
chance of making a good joint. 

I suggest that unless you actually 
know what you are doing, you would 
probably be money ahead to have re¬ 
pairs done by a qualified profes¬ 
sional. (P.S. I’m not in the repair 
business.) —Bob R. Richards 

CUPERTINO, CA 

Mr. Richards wholly misses the 
point of this article. It is not a “how 
to” article in computer repair. On 
page 136,1 state: “But more impor¬ 
tant, you need some minimal train¬ 
ing in how to check for breaks and 
loose contacts; correctly solder 
broken wires and cables; properly 
clean cable ends, ports, pins, and 
chips; and properly ground yourself 
before you poke around inside the 
computer.” And I go on to say the 
best way to get this kind of training 
is to have these skills “demon¬ 
strated” and “practice them your¬ 
self ” so that you will “eliminate 
mistakes arising from trial and 
error.” 

I then list various sources for get- 
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ting such information from, your 
own reading, to local vocational or 
technical schools, to correspondence 
schools, to hands-on workshops. 

In any case, I’ll respond to his 
criticisms paragraph by paragraph: 

1. The article assumes your com¬ 
puter is out of its 90-day warranty 
period. 

2. His suspicion about the poor 
skill level of 95% of computer own¬ 
ers is not only unwarranted it’s con¬ 
descending. The Cascio school has 
trained over 6000 people to perform 
semitechnical service on their own 
systems. The truth is that while the 
electronics of integrated circuits are 
extremely complex, the packaging of 
that circuitry in chips has greatly 
minimized the task of troubleshooter. 

3. Of course you don’t clean gold- 
plated finger connectors with sand¬ 
paper. That’s why I go onto give peo¬ 
ple resources for further training. 

U. I never recommend “turning 
anyone loose inside his computer 
with a soldering iron.” As a matter 
of fact, I recommend people “call on 
the professional technician who can 
desolder soldered chips” when it 
comes to that level of expertise. 

Interestingly enough, both Mr. 
Richards and I reach the same con¬ 
clusion: have repair work done by 
a qualified repair person unless you 
“actually know what you’re doing.” 
The difference between us is that, 
unlike Mr. Richards, I firmly be¬ 
lieve, and after considerable re¬ 
search know for a fact, that almost 
anyone who has not been scared off 
by people like Mr. Richards has the 
ability to “actually know what they 
are doing” when it comes to main¬ 
taining, troubleshooting, and often 
repairing a personal computer. 

\ —Robert Scarola 

Since I do make my living repairing 
computers, terminals, etc., I would 
like to comment on “When the Chips 
Are Down.” The basic advice is 
sound but needs to be clarified. 

1. You want to use a soldering pen¬ 
cil, not a gun. 

2.1 have never seen anybody use 
sandpaper to clean contacts. A pen¬ 
cil eraser works better and is not as 
hard on components. I’m surprised 
the favorite trick of field service peo- 
I pie wasn’t mentioned, namely clean- 
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ing the edge fingers of plug-in 
boards. Be aware also that cleaning 
contacts generally only fixes inter¬ 
mittent problems. If it’s really dead, 
something is probably broken. 

3. Another good way to check for 
bad chips is to touch them. If one’s 
too hot to touch, it’s probably bad. 

4. While you’re checking socketed 
ICs, make sure they’re pushed in all 
the way. If the pins aren’t bent pro¬ 
perly, they can work themselves out 
of the socket. 

5. Mechanical failures are often the 
culprit, instead of electronic ones 
(particularly cables and switches). 

Finally, the basic point is this: even 
if you don’t fix it, the more you can 
narrow down the problem, and the 
more specific you can be, the faster 
the repair person can fix it (and the 
less you’ll be charged). 

-BRIAN BEBEAU 

MILWAUKEE, WI 

Vexed by Vixen Review 

Will you please do something about 

the quality of your reviews. 

In the August issue, for example, 
Tan A. Summers looks at a machine 
(Osborne’s Vixen) that won’t do any¬ 
thing much a Kaypro II won’t, comes 
with appreciably less bundled soft¬ 
ware, costs $300 more than I’ve seen 
K-II’s advertised unth a printer-and 
then recommends that I buy it?! 
Why on Earth should I? Indeed, I 
can find half a dozen machines that 
are as good as or better than Vixen, 
at least based on what the review 
says, and cost the same or less. 
There’s also at least one egregiously 
misleading statement in her touch¬ 
ing defense of Vixen’s use of the 
Z80A chip and the CP/M operating 
system: yes, the spreadsheet does 
make 63 columns and 256 rows nom¬ 
inally available, but you’ll run out of 
memory before you can fill up even 
a fraction of that many cells. 

Sure, I know your advertisers hate 
bad reviews. But if you’re going to 
sell out editorially to the advertisers, 
please be good enough to let your 
readers know about it. As matters 
stand, those readers depend on you 
for the straight story, and I think 
you owe them an obligation to pro¬ 
vide it better than you do. You do 
OK when you review the good stuff, 
but when it comes to the not-so-good 


it seems to me you’re misleading 
your readers a lot. 

—Colin Barrett 

RESTON, VA 

Mr. Barrett brings up several points 
that I think are either untrue or 
exaggerated: 

1. In the two years that I’ve been 
writing for Popular Computing, no 
one has ever instructed me to write 
a positive review in an effort to woo 
advertisers. That’s a serious accusa¬ 
tion to make against a magazine, 
and in this case, untrue. 

2. The decision to review the Os¬ 
borne Vixen was made not because 
it offered new technology (it doesn t), 
but because it was the first machine 
from Osborne since its highly pub¬ 
licized bankruptcy. The editorial 
board thought that members of the 
business and computing community 
would be interested to see what Os¬ 
borne had to offer. 

3. Comparing anyone’s list price 
against anyone’s advertised price is 
useless in today’s market. 

4 .1 clearly described CP/M’s weak¬ 
nesses as compared to MS-DOS in 
the article, including the memory 
limitations with regard to spread¬ 
sheets to which Mr. Barrett refers. 
However, even though both Mr. Bar¬ 
rett and I may prefer DOS person¬ 
ally, I think it would be unfair not 
to also point out that CP/M Word¬ 
Star does run faster than the DOS 
version. Some people like CP/M, 
and they’re the ones most likely to 
read an article about a CP/M com¬ 
puter. Why insult them? 

5.1 agree that a comparison with 
specific products similar to the one 
being reviewed is important. Its 
something I do in most of my re¬ 
views. However, 1 don’t think the 
lack of specific comparison in the 
article in question invalidates either 
that review in particular or the 
magazine in general. 

—Tan A. Summers 


We welcome your feedback—via letters to the 
editor, opinion articles, and electronic mail—on 
articles we’ve published and on the personal 
computing field in general. We will pay at least 
$100 for any letter or article (750 words max¬ 
imum) that we publish on the Opinion page. Ad¬ 
dress paper mail to Reactions, Popular Com¬ 
puting, POB 397, Hancock, NH 03449. Address 
electronic mail to ST6604 on The Source, or to 
“Popular Computing” on Participate on The 
Source, or to 70045, 1320 on CompuServe. 
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Incredible value! 

Nashua 

Diskettes 


LIFETIME WARRANTY! 


7O 0 ^ 5 ’ /< ' ssdd O K 0 

I J Qty.so 5W , DSDD UU Q, v- 50 

You’ve used these diskettes hundreds of 
times...as copy-protected originals on some of 
the most popular software packages. They’re 
packed in poly-bags of 25 with Tyvek sleeves, 
reinforced hubs, user identification labels and 
write-protect tabs._ 


LIFETIME WARRANTYI 


SOFT SECTOR ONLY! Sold in multiples 
of 50 only. 

FOR ORDERS ONLY: INFORMATION & 

1-800-621-6827 inquiries: 

(In Illinois: 1-312-256-7140) 1-3 12-256-7140 

HOURS: 8AM-5PM Central Time, Monday-Friday 

WE WILL BEAT ANY NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICE 
ON THE SAME PRODUCTS AND QUANTITIES! 
DISK WORLD!, Inc. 

629 Green Bay Road • Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


85 ! 


ea. 

51 / 4 'SSDD 
Qty. 50 5 Vi" DSDD 


Q7C 

W f Qty. 50 


These are poly-bagged diskettes packaged with Tyvek sleeves, 
reinforced hubs, user identification labels and write-protect tabs. 

NASHUA Corporation is a half-billion dollar corporation and a 
recognized leader in magnetic media. 

SOFT SECTOR ONLY! Sold in multiples of 50 only! 

FOR ORDERS ONLY: INFORMATION & 

1-800-621-6827 inquiries: 

(In Illinois: 1-312-256-7140) 1-3 1 2-256-7140 

HOURS: 8AM-5PM Central Time, Monday-Friday 

WE WILL BEAT ANY NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICE 
ON THE SAME PRODUCTS AND QUANTITIES! 

DISK WORLD!, Inc. 

629 Green Bay Road • Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


DISK 

WORLD! 


NASHUA 

Authorized Distributor MAGNETIC 
MEDIA 



FANTASTIC LOW PRICES ON 

, BASF 

QUALIMETRIC fei 
DISKETTES! 

LIFETIME WARRANTY! 


Buy in bulk and save. 150 to the carton with envelopes, write- 
protect tabs and user ID labels. Boxed product is the same, except 
in cardboard boxes of 10. 

Qty. 50 Qty. 150 

5.25" SSDD .83 ea. .80 ea. 

5.25" DSDD .94 ea. .92 ea. 

5.25" DSDD-HD 2.13 ea. N/A 

5.25" SSDD-96TPI .94 ea. N/A 

5.25" DSDD-96TPI 1.06 ea. N/A 

3.50 SSDD-135TPI 1.84 ea. 1.68 ea. 

3.50 DSDD-135TPI 2.40 ea. 2.28 ea. 

NOTE: 3.50" diskettes in Quantity 50 are packed in plastic 
library cases. That’s why they seem to be a better buy. But there 
are only 5 diskettes to a case.. .so the bulk diskettes are really a 
better deal, unless you like expensive little library cases. 

FOR ORDERS ONLY: INFORMATION & 

1-800-621-6827 inquiries: 

(In Illinois: 1-312-256-7140) 1-312-256-7140 

HOURS: 8AM-5PM Central Time, Monday-Friday 

WE WILL BEAT ANY NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICE 
ON THE SAME PRODUCTS AND QUANTITIES! 


HIQK Authorized Reseller 

Information Processing " 


WORLD! 1 


Processing ■BASF 


DISK WORLD! 

Ordering & Shipping 
Instructions 


Shipping: 5'A" & 3.5" DISKETTES—Add $3.00 per each 100 or 
fewer diskettes. Other Items: Add shipping charges as shown in 
addition to other shipping charges. Payment: VISA and MASTER¬ 
CARD accepted. COD Orders: Add additional $5.00Special Han¬ 
dling charge. AP0, FP0, AK, HI & PR Orders: Include shipping 
charges as shown and additional 5% of total order amount to 
cover PAL and insurance. Taxes: Illinois residents only, add 7% 
sales tax. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

This ad supercedes all other ads. 

Not responsible for typographical errors. 

MINIMUM TOTAL ORDER: $35.00 

FOR ORDERS ONLY: INFORMATION & 

1-800-621-6827 inquiries: 

(In Illinois: 1-312-256-7140) 1-312-256-7140 

HOURS: 8AM-5PM Central Time 
Monday-Friday 

WE WILL BEAT ANY NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICE 
ON THE SAME PRODUCTS AND QUANTITIES! 

DISK WORLD!, Inc. 

629 Green Bay Road • Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


DISK 

WORLD! 


DISKETTE 
STORAGE CASES 


AMARAY MEDIA-MATE 50: A REVOLUTION 
IN DISKETTE STORAGE 

. Every once in a while, someone takes the 

Wt &simple and makes it elegant! This unit holds 
Hb .’ 50 5V4" diskettes, has grooves for easy 

^ stacking, inside nipples to keep diskettes 

from slipping and severa 1 other features. We 
like it! CQ +$2.00 

ea. Shpng. 

DISKETTE 70 STORAGE: STILL A GREAT BUY. 

Dust-free storage for 70 5%" diskettes. 
Six dividers included. An excellent value. 

S . ™kc.»d, b S9.95 *« 

The original flip-up holder for 10 5%" 

diskettes. Beige or grey only. $1.65 ea 

+ 20C Shpng. 

FOR ORDERS ONLY: INFORMATION & 

1-800-621-6827 inquiries: 

(In Illinois: 1-312-256-7140) 1-3 12-256-7140 

HOURS: 8AM-5PM Central Time, Monday-Friday 

WE WILL BEAT ANY NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICE 
ON THE SAME PRODUCTS AND QUANTITIES! 

DISK WORLD!, Inc. 

629 Green Bay Road • Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


DISK 

WORLD! 


The value leader in 
Computer supplies 
And accessories. 


PRINTER 

RIBBONS: 


at 

extraordinary 

prices! 

Brand new ribbons, manufactured to Original Equipment 
Manufacturer’s specifications, in housings. (Not re-inked or 
spools only.) 

LIFETIME WARRANTY! 

Epson MX-70/80 .. $2.70 ea. + 25® Shpng. 
Epson MX-100 ... .$4.08 ea. + 25® Shpng. 

Okidata Micro83.. $1.37 ea. + 25® Shpng. 
Okidala Micro84.. $2.98 ea. + 25® Shpng. 

FOR ORDERS ONLY: INFORMATION & 

1-800-621-6827 inquiries: 

(In Illinois: 1-312-256-7140) 1-3 12-256-7140 

HOURS: 8AM-5PM Central Time, Monday-Friday 

WE WILL BEAT ANY NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICE 
ON THE SAME PRODUCTS AND QUANTITIES! 

DISK WORLD!, Inc. 

629 Green Bay Road • Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


DISK 

WORLD! 



Now, the lowest 
prices ever on 

3M Scotch" 

7 DISKETTES 

LIFETIME WARRANTY! 


The best deal 
on 3M diskettes 
you’ve ever seen! 

FREE! 

FLIP ’N FILE 15 
with every order 
for 5.25" SSDD and DSDD. 



$1.36 ea. ... 5.25" SSDD with FREE Flip ’n File 15 
5.25" DSDD with FREE Flip ’n File 15.. .$1.67 ea. 

MINIMUM ORDER: 50 Diskettes 

(Orders less than 50 are $1.39 and $1.70, 
respectively.) 

100% LIFETIME 
WARRANTY! 

This is a Super Special Promotion. It was 
supposed to end May 31,1985. 

But we decided to buy more than 1,000,000 
3M diskettes packed in the FREE Flip ’n File 
15...and give you the benefits of this terrific 
value. 

One word of warning: this offer is limited only 
to supplies on hand. Once this inventory is gone, 
that’s it. The prices stay the same...but there’s 
no FREE Flip ’n File. 

The last time we ran an offer like this, every¬ 
thing sold out in about six weeks. 

So don’t wait. Order now. 

Other 3M diskettes 



Qty. 20 

Qty. 50 

5.25" SSDD-96TPI 

$2.07 ea. 

$2.04 ea. 

5.25" DSDD-96TPI 

$2.51 ea. 

$2.48 ea. 

5.25" DSDD-HD FOR AT 

$3.18 ea. 

$3.14 ea. 

3.50"SSDD-135TPI (Mac) 

$2.29 ea. 

$2.26 ea. 

DATA CARTRIDGES 


100% certified 3M data cartridges 

DC-1000. 


$12.62 ea. 

DC-300XLP . 


$19.38 ea. 

DC-600A . 


$20.61 ea. 


Sold incases of 10 only. 

Add $5.00 shipping per 10 data cartridges. 



FIRST TOUCH KEYBOARD STRIP 

The best way we’ve ever seen to avoid static danger. 
Adheres to the front ledge of your keyboard. Overpriced 
at $19.95, so we cut the price to $10.95 + $1.50 Ship¬ 
ping. 



A VERY SPECIAL OFFER 
3M POST-IT NOTES & DISPENSER 

Suggested Retail: $20.95. Includes dispenser, 12 
pads of 3" x 5" Post-It notes and Pilot Ball Point Pen. 
Order it with 50 3M diskettes or 10 data cartridges and 
it’s only $9.75 + $3.00 Shipping. 


DISK 

WORLD! 


Authorized Distributor 
Information Processing 
Products 
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REACTIONS 

OPINION 


Many Happy Returns 


E ven before there 
were word proces¬ 
sors, there were 
writers. Although they 
worked with such primi¬ 
tive tools as pencils, pens, 
and typewriters, we all de¬ 
pended on them as our pri¬ 
mary source of informa¬ 
tion. Their subjects have 
been as diverse as, well, as 
there are subjects—World 
War II, cello concertos, 
viruses, baseball, cars, the 
Court of Louis XIV, how 
to buy a new stereo. 

No matter what subject 
they write about, setting 
words to paper is just the 
final step in what writers 
do. lb tell us about any¬ 
thing, all good writers 
must know their audience 
and the level of writing 
that it requires. And even more im¬ 
portant, they must know how to 
gather information, organize it, and 

_™ ^ onrlionPP Pan 


If writers are brought in early 
enough, they can contribute mightily 
to software development 



the novice’s feeling of dread at press¬ 
ing the Return key, that point of no 
rather information, organize it, anu return. “Will my files be saved or 
convey it in a way their audience can scrambled... printed out or wiped 

understand. M out sent to another computer or 

If writers had a fancy title it would sent to limbo ! 

._.li R1r/\ << Tv"»-fYvr»ma'Hnn A P- 


be something like “Information Ac¬ 
quisition, Organization, Clarifica¬ 
tion, and Distribution Managers’’ 
With just the mundane title ‘Writer?’ 
they get little respect -everyone can 
write. Right? 

Considering the skills they’ve de¬ 
veloped, writers are an under¬ 
utilized resource in the portion of 
the computer industry that needs 
the most capable explainers: applica¬ 
tions software When their skills are 


3I1L LO Ilinuu: 

Writers know that to eliminate the 
user’s frustrations, problems, and 
anxieties, both the software and the 

manual must rest solidly on basic, pruiupu© pripv 

well-established writing principles, the user quicklygam profile* y. 
These include rational organization, And asthe final ■step in the P , 
clarity, simplicity, respect for the the writer would compose the man- 


written, well-organized, 
empathetic manual can do 
nothing to reduce the bur¬ 
den of those 12 cumber¬ 
some steps. 

The point is that 90 per¬ 
cent completion is far too 
late a stage to bring in 
writers. In fact, the best 
way to use them is to 
bring them in at the start 
of a project. They would 
help to develop the soft¬ 
ware itself, viewing all its 
functions from the user’s 
vantage point and develop¬ 
ing a flowchart of how the 
user moves from one part 
of the program to another. 

Such a fully participating 
writer would also act as 
the programmer’s editor. 
The writer would help the 
programmer maintain in¬ 
ternal consistency, brevity, and sim¬ 
plicity. The writer could also keep 
the programmer from assuming the 
user knows more than he or she 
does, from using technical terms, 
and from allowing command se¬ 
quences to become too complex. 
Even earlier in the project, the 
writer could compose on-screen 
prompts and help messages that let 
*i.miinlrlv crain nrnficiencv. 


ual that explains the program. 

With writers playing this larger, 
more effective role in software devel¬ 
opment, I’m convinced users would 
benefit in the form of new confi- 


uianuy, - — i - 

user, anticipation of the user s ques¬ 
tions, and consistency. 

Yet despite the potential impor¬ 
tance of their contributions, writers 

tions software. When their skills are are of ^ en dence* reduced anxiety, and an eager- 
a maS ^rvent complete” AUtat.poj* ness to move ahead. And with that 

to anv team that develops software, the rush is to finish-all that the 

itself) can do is explain how to use 
the existing program. If a word¬ 
processing program requires 12 steps 
to underline a word, the most clearly 


J CtllJ i---- it 

Working with software developers, 
writers can do what no experienced 
programmer should be expected to 
do—look out for the needs of the 
novice. Writers can empathize with 


neSS LU II1UVC auccivA. ..— 

attitude there are bound to be many 
happy Returns. —Michael Seif 

Michael Seif is cofounder of Seif/Mann Associates, 
a Watertown, Massachusetts, communications firm 
listing Lotus Development Corp., Evergreen Soft¬ 
ware and General Computer Co. among its clients. 
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Illustration by Anthony Russo 



















The new ITT XTRA™XP 
is definitely out to break 
some speed limits and 
sound barriers. 

Thanks, in part, to the 
added muscle of an Intel 
80286 chip buried deep 
inside, the ITTXTRAXP 
runs circles around the 
competition. 

It is, in fact, over three 
and a half times faster 
than the IBM XT. 

And twenty-five percent 
faster than the AT on a 
Lotus recomputation. 

And as if speed alone 
weren't enough, the new 


XP actually speaks. And 
listens. 

Using our optional Voice 
Communications Module, 
you can duplicate key¬ 
strokes with just your voice. 

Leaving your hands free 
to go about their business. 

You'll also find an 
extremely economical 
3270 emulation option. 

And our optional Inte¬ 
grated Graphics Adapter 
that displays virtually any 
program on the market — 
color or monochrome — 
on one monitor. 

All backed by a world- 


© 1985, ITT Systems, Inc. 

IBM XT and AT are registered trademarks of International Business Machines. Intel 80286 is a regli 


wide communications 
company dedicated to 
total office com mu i ii cation. 
ITT listens, too. 

Call us at (800 ) 321 7661, 
or in California, (800) 
368-7300. 

Call today Time is 
definitely money. 

And time is something 
the XP can save you a 
lot of. 

ITT 

PERSONAL COMPUTERS 

Inquiry 40 

stored trademark of Ink '1 1 < »rj >< »r< ill* >u 




































Inquiry 32 


Radio Shack 

The Technology Store 




a division of tandy corporation 


Price applies at Radio Shack Computer Centers and at participating stores and dealers. DeskMate/TM Tandy Corporation. 


Features Two Built-In 
Double-Sided Drives 
for 736K of Disk Storage 

Introducing our all-in-one 
computer that’s ready to 
use the minute you put it on 
your desk. The Model 4D 
(26-1070) is perfect for busy 
professionals, educators, 
and home users. Many 
programs are available, but 
the only one you may ever 


need is included. 

DeskMate 6-in-1 disk 
software lets you get down 
to business fast! Prepare re¬ 
ports, memos, and letters. 
Make quick and easy 
spreadsheet calculations. 
Create a name-and-address 
file or inventory. Built-in 
calendar/alarm alerts you to 
appointments. Communicate 
with information services 


and send messages to other 
DeskMate users (requires 
optional modem). 

Model 4D features a 12" 
80 x 24 display, 64K mem¬ 
ory, built-in RS-232C serial 
and parallel printer inter¬ 
faces. Easily expandable, 
too. See it today at any 
Radio Shack Computer Cen¬ 
ter and participating stores 
and dealers. 


Monthly Calendar with 
Current Date Highlighted 

Appointment Calendar 
and Event Reminder 


Menu of Files in 
Six Different 
Applications 


Quick Reference 
of Commands 


THE NEW TANDY TRS-80 
MODEL 4D. ONLY *1199 
WITH DESKMATE' SOFTWARE 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































